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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Prime Minister’s statement on foreign affairs will 
have been made before these lines are read. It is to 

be hoped it will be of a less consistently negative order 
than most of the daily paper forecasts have suggested. It 
can quite well be understood that the Cabinet may hesitate 
to give an unconditional pledge of support to Czechoslovakia, 
though one factor calculated to check further aggression 
by Herr Hitler would be the knowledge that if he took 
certain steps he would find three Great Powers in the field 
against him. But it is one thing to decline to pledge our- 
selves to come to the aid of Czechoslovakia in all circum- 
stances and quite another to give Germany ground for 
concluding that we shall not interfere with her in any circum- 
stances. We have gone quite far enough towards giving 
her that impression already. Therein lies the gravity of 
the situation that faces Europe. Herr Hitler has pursued 
a policy of successive coups de main, chief among them the 
military reoccupation of the Rhineland and the destruction 
of Austrian independence, none of them enough to constitute 
a cause of war, but each of them sufficient to encourage 
Germans in Germany, Germans out of Germany and the 
lesser States to the south-east of Germany to believe that 
German hegemony in Europe is already established and that 
it will continue to go unchallenged, no matter to what lengths 
tuthlessness (as in Spain) or outrage (as in Austria) is carried. 


x * x * 


The Cabinet’s difficulties are obvious, and entitle it to 
Some sympathy. Talks with Italy have been entered on, 
and they are understood to be making progress. If there 
is really a reasonable prospect of their ending in an agreement 
Which would secure to us certain essentials—in particular 
the complete and early removal from all Spanish territory 
of Italian troops, Italian aeroplanes and Italian guns—then 





























it might be folly to imperil them at this moment by public 
declarations on the matters under discussion. But there is 
considerable reason to believe that an old and familiar 
technique is being invoked, and that while the discussions 
proceed—and perhaps are being protracted with intention— 
attacks on Catalonia, supported by fresh troops and munitions 
from Italy and fresh aeroplanes from Germany, are being 
intensified with a view to finishing the war in Spain before 
the talks in Rome result in anything. On that, and other 
matters, the Government must be presumed to possess 
more and better information than the average citizen. It 
must be assumed that it has formed some opinion as to 
whether Signor Mussolini in his secret heart desires ultimately 
to lean towards London or towards Berlin, if he has to choose. 
Germany and Italy have announced that they will not tolerate 
a Bolshevist Spain. We cannot retort simply that we will 
not tolerate a Fascist Spain, for if Spaniards genuinely 
desire to go Fascist, that is their affair. But we can, and 
should, say that"we will not tolerate a Fascist Spain created 
and sustained by foreign arms. We can, and should, in the 
last resort declare non-intervention dead and lift all pro- 
hibitions on the export of arms to Republican Spain. 


*x * * x 

General Franco’s Victories 

Failing the acquisition by the Republicans of air-power 
that would enable them to meet the German and Italian 
machines opposing them on something like equal terms, 
the final victory of General Franco, or of Herr Hitler, or 
of Signor Mussolini seems inevitable. There may or may 
not be a renewal of the hideous slaughter at Barcelona, where 
air attacks during last week-end were responsible for at least 
800 deaths; the horror caused in France and all English- 
speaking countries by the wholesale carnage, together with 
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the urgent representations by the Pope, may have made 
some impression at insurgent headquarters. But in any 


case foreign aeroplanes, artillery and tanks are carrying the. 


insurgent attack in Aragon steadily forward to the Catalonian 
frontier, and the prospect of a break-through to the Mediter- 
ranean is not remote. In such an event the, Government 
forces in Catalonia would be divided and could be dealt 
with separately. Rather surprisingly there is no news of 
fighting at Madrid apart from the explosion of a mine under 
a building occupied by the insurgents in the outskirts. 
x * x * 
Finis Austriae 


It is already clear that the regimentation of Austria 
will not proceed in accordance with the hopes of those 
who imagined that National Socialism would be adopted 
and diluted to meet Austrian conditions. The number of 
arrests, including “ protective” arrests, has been estimated 
by the Nazis at 1,742 and by others at 10,000; they include 
two former Mayors of Vienna, Baron Louis dé Rothschild, 
and, it is credibly reported, Professor Freud. The number 
of suicides is an appalling indication of the despair the 
Gleichschaltung has brought to many Austrians; it is 
interesting to recall that one of Herr Hitler’s favourite argu- 
ments against the Weimar Republic was based on the rise 
in the suicide rate; it did not rise as rapidly as in Vienna 
in the last fortnight. Jews are reported to be receiving 
even worse treatment than in Germany. The counterpart 
of these brutalities is the extreme efficiency of the Gleich- 
. Schaltung. Austria is now enclosed in the German system 
of exchange restrictions, her painfully built-up gold reserve 
has gone to swell the dwindling resources of the Reichsbank, 
her army has been co-ordinated with the forces of the Reich, 
her police and administration purged. It appears even that 
Dr. Seyss-Inquart, having served his purpose, may soon retire 
into the obscurity he deserves. 

* * x * 
France’s Government 

M. Blum’s Cabinet is again in difficulties but continues 
to fulfil its recognised purpose of carrying on the Republic’s 
government until a stronger Cabinet can be formed. On 
Tuesday he presented two financial bills, both emergency 
measures, to the Chamber, designed to give the Treasury 
and the new National Defence Fund sufficient resources 
for the moment. The devices adopted are admittedly a 
means of avoiding the issue of a loan at a moment when 
its success could not be guaranteed. There are other 
devices M. Blum can resort to if the present interregnum 
continues. The Chamber gave its assent to both Bills ; 
it is possible they may be rejected by the Senate, not, however, 
on their merits, but because the moment may have come 
in which the formation of a genuinely National Government 
can bé evolved. M. Blum would be the last to hinder its 
formation, whether he leads it or not. The consolidation 
of public opinion was emphasised this week by M. Paul 
Reynaud, who said that for the four Opposition members 
who ten days ago were in favour of a National Government 
there were now sixty-one. Even the question of Spain, 
which previously was a source of dissension, may now make 
for unity ; and if such a Government is formed there should 
be no difficulty over the issue of a defence loan. 

x x * x 
Poland’s Victory 

Satisfaction that the Polish ultimatum to Lithuania precipi- 
tated no crisis is severely tempered by the reflection that the 
main reason for that was that the small State which received 
the ultimatum was in no position to resist the very con- 
siderable State which delivered it. On the other hand, 


the Poles asked nothing that was unreasonable in itself, and 
if Poland refrains from exploiting her victory (her attitude 
so far has been open to no reproach) and Lithuania from 
nursing resentment, the ultimate consequences may be 
good. Colonel Beck, the Polish Foreign Minister, used 


SSSaae 
studiously conciliatory words on Wednesday, but Lithnoe: 
with a population of 2} millions, can hardly be blamed te. 


questioning what enforced association with a State of 

millions is going to mean for her. It need mean hig 

worse than it has meant for Latvia with its 2 millions, though 

there are elements in Poland which have always 

not merely friendship with Lithuania but an embrace gy. 

astrous to the independence of the smaller State. 

and Russia have refrained from public intervention in g 

recent crisis, though one or both are believed to have advise 

Lithuania against resistance. Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia 

ought now to develop close understandings both among them. 

selves and with Poland. 
* * * * 

America and Isolation 


The democratic nations of Europe should be grateful for , 
the declaration of policy made by Mr. Cordell Hull, United: 
States Secretary of State, last week ; and for the confirmation 
it received in the speech of the new American Ambassad 
at the Pilgrims’ dinner in London the next day. It woul 
be useless, and unreasonable, to expect from a member of 
the American administration at this moment any assurang 
that implied a willingness to intervene in the affairs of Europe; 
but Mr. Cordell Hull made two statements of considerable 
importance. Firstly, he reiterated the American peopk’ 
attachment to the rule of law in international relations ani 
hostility to the rule of brute force ; and, secondly, he rejected 


uncompromisingly the doctrine of isolation which hamper | 


America’s freedom of action in world affairs. “‘ Isolation,” 
he said, “‘ is not a means to security ; it is a fruitful source of 
insecurity.” As important as Mr. Hull’s speech is its reception 
by the American people. According to reputable repons 
the State Department is satisfied that it expressed. th 
dominating trend in public opinion at the moment, which has 
shifted sufficiently under the pressure of recent events in 
Europe and the Far East at least to doubt the wisdom of th 
Neutrality Act. Whether the Act will be repealed is a different 
matter ; but it is reassuring that there is in America a con 
sciousness of how much the mere existence of the Act weakens 
the position of the democratic States in Europe. 
* * x * 

Expropriation in Mexico 

The history of the dispute between the Mexican Goven- 
ment and the foreign oil companies who have now bea 
expropriated is long and complicated; the immediate 


cause of the Government’s action was the companies’ refusd 


to accept a wage award made by the Federal Labour Board 
and confirmed by the Supreme Court. It is difficult to judge 
whether their refusal is justified; the companies contend 
that the costs of applying the award would more than swallow 
up all their profits, but it is significant that, too late, they 
appear to have made an offer which, while rejecting th 
administrative changes demanded, comes very near the terms 
laid down by the Board. But justice is not likely to decide 
the issue of the dispute ; the driving force behind the Mexica 
Government is the wave of Socialism and extreme anti-foreign 
nationalism which has swept Mexico. At the same tm 
President Cardenas appears to realise the need of foreign 
investment and technical advice, and of satisfactory com 
mercial relations with the United States, if the resourcs 
of his country are to be developed. But it is difficult to st 
how he can reverse so drastic a decision without provoking 
extreme hostility among the workers, who are now in possessidl 
of the oil-wells and on whom his position depends. If th 
dispute is to be settled in a manner agreeable to the al 
companies, the fall of the Cardenas administration woull 
seem to be a necessary preliminary. 
* * * * 

The Government and the Unions 

The Prime Minister acted with unlooked-for rapidity 
inviting the General Council of the Trade Union Congres 
to meet him at Downing Street on Wednesday to discus 
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; ing-up of the armament programme. Sir Thomas 
af 9 is also to mect representatives of the Amalgamated 
of sineering Union. Serious difficulties, no doubt, will have 
nd he overcome if the discussions are to succeed. Similar 
hough . tions during the last week in France between the 
ante t, employers and employees have shown that the 
© dig. Mi ysions must ask for certain guarantees and safeguards before 

‘a7 to increased hours and exertions, It is worth noticing 
mp ajo that the A.E.U., or some sections of it, may be inclined 
vised 4 ase the Government’s demands on political grounds ; 
stonig Mfr its London District Committee is reported to be among 
them. the organisations pressing the National Council of Labour 

BB fra clear lead on foreign policy. It would be interesting to 
iow how far such influences, and problems which have 

already led to industrial conflicts in the armaments industry, 

al fy, vl affect the discussions with Sir Thomas Inskip. What is 
‘i "Be certain is that if, as it should be, the conference is successful, 
uaely and the same methods are applied in other spheres of industry. 
mer there must be some change in the relations of the Government 
bn: udofficial Labour. It would seem impossible to carry through 
er of te amaments programme with complete success so long as 
re there exists a profound split between the Government and 


Labour on the lines and objects cf general policy. 
‘Ope; x x * * 


Tab The Prime Minister and the Press 
. The tributes paid by the Prime Minister, at the annual 
ected fg cme of the Parliamentary Press Gallery last week, to the 
British Press, and especially his declaration of faith in the 
si value of a free press, will be peculiarly gratifying to journalists 
we? and to the public at this moment. A few weeks ago there was 
tion gmuine, and not unreasonable, suspicion that the extreme 
emibility to criticism of foreign dictators might impose 
zs me restriction, of an unofficial kind, on the liberty with 
‘has pitch they are criticised in Britain, if not at home; Mr. 
5 jn gy ctamberlain’s speech should satisfy everyone that their 
F the protests will have no effect on him. But his remarks inspire 
rent me pertinent reflections. He has now, in turn, guaranteed 
con. itut there shall be no military conscription, no industrial 
kens ™CtIption, no attempt to restrict the right to criticism and 


apression. In this he has the support of the vast majority 
of the country ; though there are some distinguished men 
who appear to be firmly convinced of the moral value of 
restriction and conscription as gestures which will impress 
the totalitarian States. What more liberty-loving observers 
must ask is whether in fact an enormous and increasing 
amaments programme, which can have no other significance 
than a preparation for war, can be carried through without 
sumendering any of the democratic liberties. The answer 
is that it can ; but only on condition that the nation is volun- 
urly and spontaneously convinced of the rightness and neces- 
sity of the policy which armaments are made to serve. It is 
for that conviction that the Government must strive. 

*x *« x x 

The End of Judges’ Floggings 

The Report of the Committee on Corporal Punishment 
appeared at a most opportune moment; it should help to 
iecide finally a long controversy which recently has been 
brought to a head by the sentence passed on the “ Mayfair 
men.” The Committee recommends that corporal punish- 
ment should be completely abolished for all court offences, 
and should be retained only as a means of maintaining prison 
discipline. The Committee’s grounds for this conclusion 
a a interesting and important as the conclusion itself ; 
for while its recommendations will please all who are already 
convinced of the barbarity of this form of punishment, the 
Report should also persuade those who hitherto have believed 
M its deterrent effect. After examining carefully all the 
evidence the Committee concludes: “‘ We have been unable 
to find any body of facts or figures showing that the introduc- 
lon of a power of flogging has produced a decrease in the 
dumber of offences for which it may be imposed.” This 
S clusion leaves the defence of corporal punishment in the 
ds of those who believe in purely retributory punishment, 
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without any deterrent or reformative value, and even they 
must make logically an exception in the case of juvenile 
offences ; thus there should be no strong opposition to the 
immediate adoption of the Committee’s recommendations. 
The ‘Committee’s own adoption of the principle that purély 
retributory punishment is not justifiable should have a good 
effect on public opinion, and the administration of the law ; 
the sooner this principle is generally applied, the better. 
*x * *x *x 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: No one could 
have been more surprised than Mr. Lennox-Boyd himself 
at the reverberations of his speech at Biggleswade in 
which he observed that a pledge to guarantee the frontiers 
of Czechoslovakia would be absurd and that he was sure 
the Prime Minister would never give one. On Monday 
evening he made an ample and graceful apology, and 
although there was a feeling in some quarters that he had 
been let down light by the Prime Minister, it is safe to 
predict that his ministerial career will not be impaired by 
this initial blunder. The Opposition, however, were not 
inclined to accept the explanation and leave the matter 
there. Their attitude was not entirely due to the importance 
of the speech itself, which can scarcely have had such a 
marked effect in the Chancelleries of Europe as Mr. Noel 
Baker seemed to suppose. Mr. Lennox-Boyd is undoubtedly 
an able young man, and no one has questioned his personal 
fitness for his new appointment. But ever since he entered 
the House he has identified himself with the extreme Right, 
and in particular in the last few months he has been con- 
spicuous as a sympathiser with General Franco. When, 
therefore, he was singled out for promotion from all the 
promising young men on the Government benches, the 
appointment was not without significance. 

* *x x x 

Two years ago the need for rearmament on a great scale 
was still a matter of Parliamentary controversy. Now all 
that is changed. The only questions which appear to 
interest the House are concerning the pace, extent and 
efficiency of our warlike preparations. On Monday Mr. 
Churchill again returned to the subject of relative air strengths. 
He proved beyond any possible doubt that in 1934 Mr. 
Baldwin definitely adopted the criterion of first-line strength. 
Now this yardstick has been abandoned, and we are being 
invited to adopt an entirely new and vague standard. Once 
again Mr. Churchill was expressing the general mind of the 
House. Earlier in the day Mr. Wedgwood Benn had also 
pressed the Government on the subject of parity in the air. 
Lieut.-Col. Muirhead, Parliamentary Secretary to the Air 
Ministry, did not allay the general anxiety by repeating the 
Prime Minister’s vague pronouncement of ten days ago to 
the effect that the Air Force is to be “ of such a character 
and size as, having regard to all relevant circumstances, 
including the nature of our war problems and the extent and 
availability of our aggregated resources, will constitute an 
effective instrument for our purpose.” Such a specimen 
of Ministerial English does not provide any answer to the 
simple question of how our resources in military aircraft 
compare with those at the disposal of Germany. 

* «x x *x 

The unemployment figures have increased by 471,217 since 
September of last year. With this ominous fact in mind 
the House addressed itself in Wednesday’s debate to the 
problem of slump-prevention. Mr. Greenwood, who had 
fortified himself with quotations from all the major economists 
and a stray banker, lost nothing in effectiveness by the 
unwonted moderation of his language. He reiterated the 
plea, so often made by Sir Arthur Salter and others, for 
the preparation in advance of plans of national development. 
Mr. Ernest Brown, in reply, treated the House to a lengthy 
statistical survey of unemployment in various districts and 
trades, but shed no light at all on the Government’s plans 
for the future. 
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FTER the storm Europe has relapsed into an uneasy 
lull. The Stock Exchange is recovering from its 
not very creditable panic. What effect the speech of the 
Prime Minister on Thursday (no comment is possible 
on it here, for by the time it is delivered these lines will 
be in print) will have on that highly sensitive institution 
and on the larger world outside it depends not only on 
the speech itself, but on other events which even in a brief 
interval of days may have written themselves into history. 
History, indeed, is being made with catastrophic swiftness. 
On a Saturday Hitler’s troops march into Austria to 
drive home an ultimatum. Before another Saturday is 
reached Polish troops are preparing to march into Lithu- 
ania to drive home a like ultimatum. Like, that is to 
say, in form, but by no means like in purpose. For 
Herr Hitler aimed—and aimed successfully—at extin- 
guishing the independence of an admirable and cultured 
people, and Poland simply at constraining a small and 
recalcitrant neighbour to enter into the ordinary diplo- 
matic relations common to civilised States. That 
methods so indefensible should have been employed is 
made the more deplorable by the fact that, as Mr. Noel 
Baker shows conclusively on a later page, Poland had an 
excellent case, which she would have had no difficulty 
in establishing at Geneva if she had not decided to forfeit 
the confidence of peaceable peoples by preferring the 
methods of force to the methods of law. 


On that aspect of the Polish-Lithuanian affair there 
can only be one verdict. In regard to the merits of the 
dispute itself it is necessary to recognise some frequently 
forgotten facts. The charge that Poland lawlessly seized 
Vilna, the’ capital of Lithuania, in 1920 and has held it 
lawlessly ever since embodies hardly as much as a half- 
truth. It is true that Vilna was the capital of Lithuania 
in the fourteenth century, but in the vicissitudes of sub- 
sequent history it became more and more a Polish centre. 
During the Great War it was wrested from Russia by 
the Germans, later by the Bolsheviks from the Lithuanians 
(after Lithuania had emerged as a separate State), then 
by the Poles from the Bolsheviks. The Poles were 
evicted in their turn by the Bolsheviks, and the Bolsheviks 
once more, the fortunes of war having changed, by the 
Poles, and in their retreat they left Vilna to the 
Lithuanians, who held it for just six weeks, till it was 
seized most improperly by the Polish General Zeligowski, 
at a time when the whole Polish-Lithuanian question 
was before the League of Nations—whose attention had 
been called to it, not by Lithuania, but by Poland. That 
action was indefensible, but there is not, and never has 
been, any justification for describing Vilna as Lithuanian 
rather than Polish; its fortunes have been bound up 
with the history of both races. The action of Lithuania 
in closing her Polish frontier in 1920 and keeping it 
hermetically sealed ever since—uncrossed by a road or 
railway track or telegraph line or postal system—is a 
method of retaliation which after eighteen years has 
become quite intolerable, and provided-Poland is sincere 
in her disclaimer of any design of dominating Lithuania 
it is impossible to regret the consequences of her coup, 
necessary though it is to condemn its method. 


Another European problem in regard to which some 
recognition of undisputed facts is imperative is the 
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internal condition of Czechoslovakia. Everyone is oop 
scious of the peril into which that unfortunate 

has been brought by Herr Hitler’s seizure of Austra: 
there are few who doubt that if a stroke at Czechosloval 
is impending the excuse advanced at Berlin will, ® i 
the case of Austria, be that unrest among the 

Germans in Czechoslovakia, produced by their intolerahp 
treatment, necessitates external intervention ; and ther 
are politicians in this country who do everything possitj 
to load the dice against Dr. Benes and in favour of Hen 
Hitler. Mr. Lennox-Boyd, a minor Minister, ip , 
speech for which he has since done necessary 


‘ declared to his constituents last Friday that half the 


of Czechoslovakia could not be relied on to be loyal y 
its Government; and in last Sunday’s Observer M, 
J. L. Garvin committed himself to the statement thy 
“the Czechs are a minority of rather less than 7,000 
ruling and rather lording over a mixed majority of othe 
peoples — Germans, Slovaks, Magyars, Ruthenians 
Poles.” 


Mr. Garvin is utterly incapable of conscious’ ms 
statement, and it must therefore be assumed that hy 
is unaware that Czechoslovakia is a pure democnag, 
with a Parliamentary system resting on universal an 
secret franchise (for both sexes) and proportional repr: 
sentation ; that Parliament is not only elected but sits; 
that the present Prime Minister is not a Czech by 
a Slovak; and that the Cabinet included till ly 
Tuesday three German Ministers. Actually there js 
no justification for the attempt to contrast Czechs an 
Slovaks. They differ distinctly less than English and 
Welsh, and the greatest of all citizens of Czechoslovaki, 
the late President Masaryk, was the son of a Slovak 
father. That recognised and strictly dispassionate at- 
thority, The Statesman’s Year-Book, rightly declines tt 
draw a distinction between the two strains and gives thy 
population as consisting of 9,688,770 Czechoslovak, 
3,231,688 Germans, with Hungarians, Russians, Pole, 
Jews and others, amounting in all to something under tw 
millions. That is the true picture—and the truth 
not irrelevant. 


But such facts and figures could obviously justify a 
ill-treatment of the German minority in Czechoslovaki 
(The term “ German minority ” itself demands conside- 
able qualification, for it is not a cohesive minority, a 
it is not German. Its members are former Austria 
who were never citizens of Germany, and so far, out d 
less than 3} millions of them, about a million have sur 
ported the Czechoslovak Government—though the su 
cess of the Austrian coup is fast driving the latter iw 
the Pan-German camp; force wins friends.) Som 
examination into the charges of ill-treatment is pertinest 
In Germany all popular representation has been abolished 
in Czechoslovakia it is so much of a reality that the Het 
lein Party (the anti-Government Germans) is now actual 
the largest single party in the Chamber. In Germatj 
not a syllable can be uttered against the Government 
public, or with safety in private ; in Czechoslovakia tf 
Opposition parties, including the Germans, hold publi 
meetings without restraint. In Germany the Press 
been reduced to a subservient appanage of the Govell 
ment ; in Czechoslovakia the Henlein Party publish 
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its own newspapers, which attack the Government con- 
istently and unchecked. Whatever grievances the Hen- 
nt Party may adduce, every single member of it enjoys 
far greater personal freedom in Czechoslovakia than he 
could have any hope to under the present régime in 
od not to say that the Germans in Czechoslovakia 
have no grievances. They have grievances, which should 
have been remedied before this. Some are due to Germany’s 
own policy in shutting out, by her import restrictions, 
with which the German districts of Czechoslo- 
vakia should be supplying her. Some are due to the 
refusal of the Czechoslovakian Germans—the Sudeten- 
deutsch—in the early days of the Republic to co-operate 
with the Government, with the result that the public 
services, like posts and railways, were almost wholly 
staffed by Czechoslovaks, and even today the Germans 
have considerably less than the 22 per cent. of positions 
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“FT REMEMBER,” writes Dr. Gilbert Murray in his 

recent Hibbert Lectures,* “‘ John Morley once 
telling me how Mr. Gladstone used to ask about people 
who, as far as votes went, were his undoubted followers, 
‘Js he a man of real Liberality?” Liberality, in dis- 
tinction from Liberalism, is the subject of Dr. Murray’s 
lectures, and there is no one in the country who exemplifies 
its virtues better than himself. In what does it consist ? 
Where is it to be found? and what is its relation to 
civilisation today? Dr. Murray undertakes to answer 
these questions and does it with a restraint and sincerity 
that have become rare in political discussion. Liberality 
consists in freedom not merely from external restrictions 
but even more from the slavery of the passions and the 
anarchy of a lawless world ; it implies “a release from 
fear, an insurance not merely against violent death, 
robbery and persecution from outside enemies, but 
against most of the elementary cruelties and injustices 
of internal anarchy.” Thus Liberality is only to be 
found within an ordered society, or, as Dr. Murray says, 
a polis, “a word which we translate ‘ City,’ but which 
seems strictly to have meant a circuit wall. Inside the 
wall men could rest and breathe freely ; they were no 
longer in constant fear, like terrified beasts.” And 
within the wall men enjoy “ that great necessity of civi- 
lisation without which freedom soon perishes, a super- 
fluity or reserve.” First of all a reserve of wealth, which 
allows them to survive disasters and crises, and benefits 
those who are in greater need. Then a reserve of 
security, which allows them to be tolerant, and free of 
fear and panic. And lastly a reserve of leisure, which 
allows them to engage in the arts, the sciences, and the 
disinterested pursuit of truth. 


These are the conditions of Liberality, which Dr. 
Hes Murray identifies with no political party, yet cannot 
help interpreting as the breath or finer spirit of nine- 
teenth-century Liberalism ; indeed, the polis he describes 
is an idealised view of rich secure nineteenth-century 
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THE LIBERAL LIFE 





to which their percentage of the population entitles them. 
The Government: undertook to remedy that a year ago, 
and it has done too little to implement its promise. The 
matter is apparently now to be taken up in earnest, and 
so it should be, though it is admittedly difficult to displace 
satisfactory Czechoslovakian officials to make room for 
Germans, and equally difficult to give important positions 
in the vital frontier districts, where the Germans mainly 
live, to members of a party which avows fuller allegiance 
to Berlin than to Prague. The problem of the Sudeten- 
deutsch is complex, and the British Government is right 
in advising Dr. Benes (as it is said to have done) to make 
every endeavour to solve it. His willingness to take the 
advice will give him a strong moral claim on us. Mean- 
while misleading statements regarding the facts in Czecho- 
slovakia to the detriment of the Government of the country 
are open encouragements to Herr Hitler to supplement 
one lawless coup by another, 





whose walls nations can rest secure from aggression, 
prosecute their arts and sciences, their trade and com- 
merce, and most of all try to extend their society until 
it includes the world ?. Dr. Murray’s lectures have the 
most practical application to the world today; and 
there are few civilised men who would disagree with his 
ideals. Indeed, it scarcely needs the high and rare 
virtues of Liberality it needs only common sense and 
a refusal to be blinded by panic at the immediate situa- 
tion, to know that the goal he proposes is the only one 
which can save Europe and the world from infinite 
suffering and despair. 


But there is a dilemma which all who sympathise with 
Dr. Murray must face; and it can scarcely be avoided 
because it is so obvious. If Liberality springs from an 
ordered society ruled by respect for law, justice and 
truth, and by its internal strength secure against 
aggression, how is it to exist in a time, such as this, of 
lawlessness, anarchy and contempt for the standards of 
civilised life? And if it cannot, how is society to be 
reconstructed when all the virtues of Liberality necessary 
to reconstruct it are lacking? The difficulty is not an 
abstract or theoretical one; it may be seen, at the 
present time, in every sphere of political and cultural 
life, in the speeches of politicians, in letters to The 
Times, in the sermons of bishops. Everywhere may be 
seen the virtues and principles of Liberality abandoned 
im practice, even by those who claim them most con- 
fidently, in favour of mere opportunism, under the 
influence of panic at the international anarchy, and 
especially the threat of what is held to be impending 
war. If it is true that Liberality can only exist when 
men are secure, free and prosperous in some abiding 
city, then the doctrine of Liberality is a doctrine of 
despair in a time such as this when few men are either 
safe, rich or free. 


The truth is that Liberality alone is not enough 
to save the world at such a crisis; and perhaps the 
weakness of its virtues is that, as Dr. Murray himself 
says, they are the possession of a privileged minority. 
And Dr. Murray’s argument is only saved because 
for him the essence of Liberality, as opposed to the 
arrogance and egotism of barbarians, is its impulse 
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to extend its privileges to as wide a class as possible, 
indeed to all men ; and it is in this perhaps that salvation 
may be found. Not until the reserve of wealth, leisure, 
and security are shared by the many as well as the few 
can the many show the virtues which are necessary. 
The truth is that throughout history the many never 
have had freedom, leisure or security and have lived 
without any reserves. Today anarchy does not exist 
merely in international affairs; it exists also in the 
internal life of nations. The brutality and ferocity 
of the totalitarian Governments in foreign affairs are 
the counterpart of the arrogance, cruelty and inhumanity 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


O half the people who complain that the Prime Minister 


has no policy I feel inclined to answer “I would 


rather he had no policy than yours.” I am as ready to 
criticise the Prime Minister and the Cabinet as anyone if 
the need arises, but consider for a moment the unanswered 
questions on the answers to which their policy must be 
based. Has Austria satisfied Herr Hitler’s territorial ambi- 
tions ? Could we, even if we wanted to, give immediate 
help to Czechoslovakia except by air attacks on Germany 
in the west, resulting in unimaginable slaughter and destruc- 
tion on both sides? Has France the capacity, and Russia 
the will and the capacity, to engage Germany successfully ? 
Will General Franco, if he wins the Spanish war, throw 
off foreign domination or submit to it? How genuinely 
anxious is Italy to reach a satisfactory agreement with us ? 
Would Poland in the last resort be in the French or the 
German camp, and Jugoslavia in the French or the Italian ? 
Could Germany be counted on to leave the west of Europe 


alone if we concluded we could not go campaigning against. 


her in the east, or has she a long-term policy consisting of 
consolidation in the east to be followed by concentration 
on remaining opponents in the west? Is the régime in 
Germany or in Italy in any danger from within? If the 
Cabinet knew certainly the answers to these questions, or 
half of them, it might begin to see some light amid the 
darkness that enshrouds the future. 
* * * * 


The efficiency of the daily papers as interpreters of the 
United States to this country is a good deal under discussion 
in The Spectator and elsewhere. But I wonder whether the 
predestined instrument is not the radio rather than the 
Press. I wondered that particularly as I listened to Mr. 
Cordell Hull’s speech last week. The marvel of wireless, I 
confess, impresses me still. Here was the Secretary of 
State speaking 3,000 miles away in the Washington Press 
Club, which I happen to know well, and I could sit in my 
study and hear the tap of the chairman’s gavel and every 
syllable both he and the chief speaker spoke. We have 
by now acquired the habit of listening to our own political 
leaders by wireless. The more we can listen to American 
leaders the better. And the more we listen to them the more 
we shall want to understand the background of their speeches. 
Mr. Raymond Gram Swing, with his Saturday evening talks 
on current politics from New York, is helping a good deal 
over that. But there is room for much more mutual educa- 
tion yet. Two great peoples with a common language have 
the opportunity to speak, and keep speaking, to each other 
today as never before. It is a question not of propaganda 
but of the cultivation of understanding, and there are few 
fields in which a little judicious expenditure would be richer 
in results. The B.B.C., the Post Office, Sir Robert Vansittart’s 
committee on this side, and one or two of the great broad- 
casting systems on the other, ought to be considering 
means of doubling and trebling the few existing transatlantic 
programmes. 
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States which at home pursue programmes of fun 
social reform, which will abolish poverty, depregy 
areas, social privilege, economic inequality, malnutrition 
can hope to oppose the totalitarian States with a passioy 
and courage equal to or greater than theirs. Ing 
Liberality can conquer only by extending its privileges y 
the common people. 


It is a bad thing that the Polish-Lithuanian frontier, closej 

for almost eighteen years, should have been forced open, by 
a good thing that it should be open. I suppose I am om ¢ 
comparatively few people who have been across that fronts 
—and I didn’t get very far across it. I had driven out fing 
Vilna to spend a day with a Polish advocate who had (hej 
dead now) a large estate which was actually bisected by th 
frontier. He and his employees could move about as thy 
chose within the limits of the estate, and when he took m 
over the little wooden bridge which spanned a stream thy 
marked the frontier the Lithuanian sentry posted there mi 
no difficulty. But we had not gone fifty yards before x 
reflected that such laxity might get him into trouble, and] 
was haled back. My friend pointed out a little village abou i 
a mile away. “ There,” he said, “ is what used to be tk 
parish church of all my people. Of course not one of themea 
go there now. My cook’s family lives just over the frontie, 
When she wants to write to her mother I send the letter unde 
cover to a friend in Danzig, because letters for Lithuam 
posted in Poland aren’t delivered.” As for me, I got ftom 
Vilna to Kovno, the capital of Lithuania, via Riga, whichis 
rather like going from London to Oxford wa York. By 
Kovno had, at any rate, a much better hotel than Vilna couligifhat pos 
boast. It also had, as British Minister, a third of Sir Hughie restor 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, the late Ambassador to China. Tho argue 
other two-thirds of him were shared by Riga and Tallinn fio the Li 
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* * * * 


I am glad Sir Samuel Hoare’s address to Reading Unive: 
sity as its Chancellor has been published in permanent fom 
(by Hodder and Stoughton at 2s.). There are a number 
passages of historical or personal interest in it. Sir Samu 
mentions, incidentally, that he ties with Mr. Churchill 
the number of public offices he has held; he makes t 
remarkable statement that in 1922, when he was Air Ministe, 
“ demobilisation, the Geddes axe and the Chanak cri 
had reduced our first-line defence in Great Britain wy 
serviceable machines”; and he refers to a conversali 
between Lord Haldane, Lord Morley and the Amend 
statesman Mr. Elihu Root, in which the three discussed i 
qualities most needed in public life. Morley or Haida 
(we are not told which) said “ eloquence,” the other si 
“courage,” but finally both endorsed Root’s plea i 
“ patience.” That interests me rather particularly, beci 
when I was discussing with Mr. Root the slow progres! 
the Washington Naval Conference in 1921, his answer ¥ 
“ Remember, leg after leg the dog got to Dover.” I ditt 
realise then how much that was a part of his fixed philosop 


* * * * 


It is questionable how far a lapse in private life sho 
affect a man’s public career, but I am afraid Mr. Eden! 
now done for himself finally. He has been photograpl# 
playing tennis on the Riviera in grey trousers, aad ¥ 
mistakably grey. JANUS 
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AST Monday The Times reported that the Lithuanian 
Government had accepted the demands contained in 
mland’s ultimatum. The heading of its message from 
Lithuania read as follows : “ Obliged to Yield to Force.” 
immediately beneath were printed the comments of its 
« Diplomatic Correspondent,” under the heading: “ Satis- 
faction in London.” 

Js there really ground for “ satisfaction”. when a small 
ration is “ obliged to yield ” to the superior force of a powerful 
neighbour? Have we really reached the stage when the 
Jement of a dispute by ultimatum seems to us a wise 
nnd a legitimate procedure ? Do we fail to see that in this 
episode one of the vital principles of the League of Nations 








if 






Close mas been set aside, and that not a single Member of the 
ct, bu eague has even drawn attention to the fact ? 

Pach Let me explain. Of course, everyone was relieved on 
at fron onday that we were not to have another war; that Poland 
1 (he had not carried through what at one time seemed to be a 
by th plan to ravish Lithuania as Austria had been ravished a 
28 thy week before. Of course, everyone was relieved, and deeply 
sok me hankful, that Poland had not definitely joined the camp 
m thie! the aggressors who are waging active war in Europe, 





















ica and Asia at the present time. But ought we to allow 
ief that such infamy has been avoided to blind us to 
what is wrong and dangerous in the methods which the 
Polish Government employed, and to the unfortunate 
precedent which their action has set up ? 


fore he 
, and | 


I know that the Polish Government can invoke strong 
guments in its defence. Its demand to Lithuania was 
me which nearly everyone in Britain would approve. It 
sked for the restoration of the normal diplomatic relations 
hich subsist among the civilised nations of the world. It 
sked that the “‘ dead frontier” should be brought to life ; 
hat railway, river and road transport should be re-started ; 
hat postal, telegraph and other communications should 
be restored. That is a// the Poles asked. They are entitled 
o.argue that these measures will be at least as beneficial 
) the Lithuanians as they will be to Poland itself. They can 
hirly claim that the restoration of political and trade relations 
ill buttress the frail structure of international peace in 
orth Eastern Europe, and so, pro tanto, improve the hope 
f peace throughout the world. 


Nor does that exhaust the Polish Government’s case. It 
an justly urge that its foreign critics had no right to suspect 
of ulterior or “‘ annexationist ” designs. The annexation of 
ithuania to Poland would, no doubt, create resentment in 
tin. It would mean a German danger which no Govern- 
hent in Warsaw—and least of all the Government of M. 
k—would be prepared to run. It is common sense that 
land should desire to see a free, independent, prosperous 
nd friendly Lithuanian State. The moderation with which 
he success of its ultimatum has been announced in Warsaw 
nds strong support to the claim that the friendship of the 
thuanian people, the ending of a senseless but pernicious 
uarrel, is the real object which it had in view. 


The Polish Government can even offer arguments to 
stify the methods employed. This is not the first time 
he Poles have sought to restore relations with their Lithuanian 
ighbours. Year after year they demanded in Geneva that 
final settlement should be made. In 1927 Marshal Pilsudski 
hade a special journey to the Council of the League to ask 
he Prime Minister of Lithuania, M. Valdemaras, if he 
unted peace or war. “ Peace,” replied M. Valdemaras. 
lta decade later the frontier was still as “dead” as it 
ad been then. Poland can even urge that in those days 
he League was an actual obstacle to good understanding 
tween the countries; that it was the memory of the 
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POLAND’S AIMS AND POLAND’S METHODS 


By PHILIP NOEL BAKER, M.P. 


famous Vilna debates before the Council and Assembly, the 
atmosphere and ethos of the League, which kept the 
Lithuanian Government in a bitter and uncompromising 
mood. At the present international crisis it is the substance 
and not the form that matters; it was of vital importance 
that one quarrel should be resolved, and an ultimatum, if 
it produced results, was a small price to pay. 


But look now at the other side of the picture. Poland is 
a Member of the League of Nations. She is a Member of 
the Council of the League, accorded, by a two-thirds majority 
of the Assembly, the honour of a “ semi-permanent ” seat. 
It is the fundamental rule of the Covenant of the League, 
the very foundation on which the rest is built, that no 
Member shall take or threaten warlike action without first 
submitting its disputes to third-party judgement by the 
impartial organs which the Covenant provides. Poland has 
set that rule aside; she has exploited a frontier incident, 
the shooting of a frontier sentry, to demand immediate 
satisfaction of her claims within a period of hours; she 
has mobilised 50,000 troops to back that ultimatum; she 
has made warlike demonstrations in Vilna and elsewhere. 
And neither Britain, France, nor any other Member has 
thought it right to insist on a meeting of the Council, or 
on the application of the law and the procedure of the League. 


I venture to think that this failure to respect and to apply 
the Covenant is detrimental to the interests of Poland, of 
Britain and of the world. I base that view on the experience 
of the Council in a similar dispute twelve years ago. In 
October, 1925, a Greek sentry was shot by Bulgarian soldiers 
on the frontier between the two countries in Macedonia. 
Relations between Bulgaria and Greece had been bad for 
many years. The frequent raids of Bulgarian comitadjis 
on Greek villages helped to make them worse. The Greek 
dictator, General Pangalos, seized on the frortier incident 
to mobilise a portion of his Army, to march on to Bulgarian 
soil, and to inform his people that he meant to teach the 
Bulgars how to be good neighbours, and to ensure that they 
learnt the lesson for good and all. Bulgaria appealed to the 
League of Nations, and Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. 
Briand summoned the Council to meet without delay. For 
the first time Foreign Ministers flew by aircraft to arrive in 
time for its debates. The Council refused to debate the 
merits of the question until General Pangalos’ invading 
troops had been withdrawn; they sent a Commission of 
impartial miilitary officers to Macedonia (again by aircraft) - 
to see that their instructions were faithfully fulfilled. Three 
weeks later a Political Commission of Enquiry was despatched, 
and in six weeks the whole dispute was settled. Both 
Governments and both peoples loyally accepted and carried 
out the proposals on which the Council had agreed. Neither 
side felt humiliation in accepting the awards of an impartial 
body. From that. moment onward Greco-Bulgarian rela- 
tions were improved, and since then Greeks and Bulgarians 
have been nearer to real friendship than ever before. 


Suppose Poland or Great Britain had set the same machinery 
in motion a week ago; suppose the French and British 
Governments had led the Council in similarly swift and 
impartial action, can it be believed that the Lithuanians would 
have refused to end their ancient grudge ? Can it be believed 
that the combined pressure of the Council would have been 
less powerful than that of Marshal Smygly-Rydz’ brigades ? 
Can it be doubted that Poland, above all, would have stood 
to gain? Today, Poland has gravely compromised her good 
reputation throughout the world. From now on her weaker 
neighbours must inevitably regard her withsuspicion. What- 
ever else she has obtained, she has mot advanced towards 
her real objective of confident and friendly co-operation with 
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a neighbour State. ‘‘ Lithuania Feels Humiliated : Smetona 
(the President) May Go,” reports the Evening Standard in 
headlines on Monday last. A precedent has been created 
which some day may be used against the Poles themselves 
by either of the mighty nations between whom they live. 
And Britain’s interests? Another breach has been made 
in the “ rule of law ” on which, as Sir Austen Chamberlain 
said in 1936, our hopes of peace depend. Another oppor- 
tunity has been lost of upholding the Covenant in a case 
where success was virtually certain, and of doing so at a 


THE BIBLE AND THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


By PROFESSOR ERNEST BARKER 
[This is the fourth and last of a short series of articles on “‘ The English Bible ”’] 


HE words of John Richard Green are famous. Writing 

of the period between the middle of Elizabeth’s reign 

‘and the meeting of the Long Parliament, he said, “‘ England 
became the people of a book, and that book was the Bible.” 


England was early in the reading of the Bible in the 
vernacular tongue. Such reading, in the Wycliffite version 
mainly produced by John Purvey, was common among the 
Lollards of the fifteenth century. A new version by Tyndale 
and Coverdale was set up in all parish churches in 1538, 
and the people were exhorted to read it. Geneva Bibles were 
common in English homes (at any rate of the Puritan variety) 
by the end of the sixteenth century. The classical and 
received text of the Authorised Version began to exert its 
deep and solemn influence on English life and thought and 
style after 1611. Since 1689 a copy of the English Bible 
‘has been presented to each sovereign at his coronation, 
and the Archbishop has said, “‘ We present you with this 
Book, the most valuable thing this world affords.” About 
1789 the Bible began to be joined with Magna Carta, in 
party cartoons, as the basis of our national liberties. About 
the same time the reading of the Bible was the inspiring 
purpose of Sunday schools and of the general beginnings of 
popular education. About the same time, too, the inspiration 
of the Bible—working in and through men such as Howard, 
Wilberforce and Shaftesbury—produced movements for the 
reform of prisons, the abolition of slavery and the humanisa- 
tion of factories. For century on century the English Bible 
has thus been a book of the law, if not the book of the law, 
for English life. 


Perhaps its influence was all the greater, at any rate in its 
first beginnings, because it stood almost alone. Apart from 
popular ballads there was no great vernacular literature, 
either in prose or in verse, to fire the mind or to mould the 
temper of the sixteenth-century Englishman. The English 
Bible came to him with a majestic and solitary dignity ; 
and it came to him at a time when his speech had assumed 
a permanent form and was beginning to acquire a tradition 
of style. Accompanied by the Book of Common Prayer, 
with its noble collects and its solemn cadences, the Bible 
became a moulding force for English prose and the forms of 
English thought. When a great and common literature, open 
to the general reading of the people, began to be established in 
the seventeenth century, it found its nursing mother largely 
in the Bible. Just as our Anglo-Saxon forefathers were 
inspired by the Bible story to their poem of Genesis, ‘“‘ more 
imaginative and more eloquent,” it has been said, “ than 
anything in Beowulf,” so were Milton and Bunyan, in later 
days, inspired by the English Bible to Paradise Lost and 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. If we seek to enquire, as the writer 
once did, what are the dozen books or poems or passages 
ef our lite1:ture which have established themselves by com- 
mon consent as a national possession or influence among us 
and still hold that position today, it is notable that the Bible 
and writings inspired by the Bible come highest in the 
list. Apart from the great plays of Shakespeare, and some of 
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moment when that success would powerfully 
dangerous international tension in which we liye, 
comforting to know that the ‘successful coup may 
triumph of the democratic pro-League of Nations 

a country where the return to constitutional Parlion 
Government seemed very near. We may be relieved ; 
is neither war nor annexation in Lithuania today, py: 
us recognise that Poland’s ultimatum has been a 
peace, but away from the only system by which rea] Peace 
be obtained. 
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the great sonnets and lyrics of Wordsworth, we should 
of us put, in the first half dozen, the Bible, Paradise Les, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and the great hymns? of the Wesleys , 
Watts and Cowper. , 


The Bible has passed into our common speech; g 
a man’s speech bewrays the man. How many of our 
phrases are phrases drawn from its idiom, and how gp 
our orators, at the height of their eloquence, are ineyiy} 
impelled to carry our minds to its deep and final associat 
It is not sectarian (at any ‘rate in one who is not himgf 
Nonconformist) to note the peculiarly firm hold of the RAgPUHE | 
on English Nonconformity and the peculiarly strong influ the 


which the reading of the Bible, in town and village chap udged b 
has exercised on the development of its genius. Nor sqmpeople li 
amiss, in this connexion, also to note the particular apy comp 


which the psalms and the prophetic books of the Old Tegmpuropea 
ment have had for generations of Englishmen. In the Soldieqgie come 
Bible which was carried by many of the men. of the Nqgpf Dear 


Model Army (a little pocket-book of passages from tqgpothing 
Scriptures) the great bulk of the content comes from typurly a 
source. It has been remarked by both of the English historaggpatliame 
who have written great popular histories of their peggy Them 
that the English Bible brought into England a Hebrew apoth its; 
dition. ‘ The Bible in English history,” Professor G, Mgpelth. | 
Trevelyan writes, “‘may be regarded as a Renaissant ey 

provides 


Hebrew literature far more widespread and more pot 
than even the Classical Renaissance.” ‘“‘ If the disclosurt 
the stores of Greek literature had wrought the revolut 
of the Renascence,” wrote J. R. Green, “ the discs 
of the older mass of Hebrew literature wrought the revolutt 
of the Reformation.” 


The reception of the English Bible into the central cor 
our national tradition wrought not one revolution, but mal 
In the first place it gave us a standard of speech ani 
inspiration of literature. In the second place, and far great 
it gave us the thing of which Wycliffe had dreamed 
basis for the religious life of the nation in a genera 
popular knowledge of the Scriptures. Next—and this, 
is no smal] thing—it gave us the ideal of a type of individ 
character. Gravity, responsibility, the sense of “cach 
on his sole head, failer or succeeder ”’—these were! 
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characteristics of the ideal. English individualism 1s L 
ascribed to economic roots. Does it not go deeper st People 
And if we admit that it goes deeper still, and trace 109 wid 


ultimate roots in the Bible, shall we not again be guill 

error if we proceed to turn round and argue, as some Mi, 
dene, “ Well, this Biblical individualism had at any 

economic consequences, even if it had not economic 00 
it fostered the individualistic entrepreneur, the capi 
and the whole system of capitalism ” ? It may have prodls 
something in that way, as a sad sort of by-product. 9 es 
surely it also stood in its own good native self, withoul tax, 
such consequence or corollary. And, surely, too, it also a. Cox 
duced men of a temper of mind not unknown to the BOM» 
prophets who are led by a sense of individual respo Pe 
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t against “ the grinding of the faces of the poor” 

f aii forms of human oppression. 
This brings US; in conclusion, to the potitical and social 
eqyences Which have flowed from the reception of the 
saalish Bible. The party cartoons of the end of the eighteenth 
estury which joined the Bible with Magna Carta as a founda- 
on of English liberties (just as Tom Paine, in his Common 
ae of 1776, argued for an American “ charter” or consti- 
ssn which should be joined with “the divine law, the 
ward of God”) were not going astray. The appeal to the 
bible which was made by the Puritans in our Civil War has 
en a foundation of democratic liberty, and the type of 
vidual character fostered by the study of the Bible has 
en one of its pillars. Democracy has its religious basis ; 
ind it was Lord Acton himself who said that “the progress 
f the world towards self-government would have been 
rested but for the strength afforded by the religious 
motive in the seventeenth century,” a strength which, in 
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+ Loy, Mp OD country, came from the study and the inspiration 
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If we turn from politics and political progress to social 
movements and social reform, we shall reach a similar con- 
Hysion, Some, indeed, who read their Bible may have 


HE people of London are mostly unaware of the fact 
that they have a parliament of their own, and that, 
udged by the size of its annual budget or by the number of 


Nor s people living within its administrative area, it is not shamed 

lar anemey comparison with the parliaments of some of the smaller 
Vid Teeeuropean States. The London County Council manages 
 Soldimte common affairs of a larger population than the parliaments 
* the Nampt Denmark, Eire (Ireland), Norway or Switzerland, to say 
from tagpothing of the Baltic republics, and it is probably the greatest 
from tagpuely administrative body in the world. It is London’s 
historian? iament. 


The mention of only a few of its immense activities indicates 
hth its importance and its power. Take the matter of public 
alth. It co-ordinates the work of the local health authorities, 
s responsible for London’s main drainage system, and it 
yovides a hospital and medical service which deals annually 
ith some 250,000 patients. The mentally afflicted under its 
are number 30,000; while its educational responsibilities 
tuire more than 1,100 elementary and 260 secondary 
wols and institutions, which are attended by 650,000 
lildren and nearly 200,000 students. The Council also 
uintains a highly efficient Fire Brigade and an Ambulance 
bervice, controls nearly 8,000 acres of parks and open spaces, 
Md it is now engaged in helping to establish a Green Belt 
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— found Greater London. It has already built 70,000 houses 
d—2 fags tenements for the working classes,-which provide homes 
neral ag’ About 293,000 people. 

this, 1 For the satisfactory discharge of its functions the Council 
ndiviaae the assistance of about 1,650 committees and sub-com- 
« each Mes, to which some 14,900 men and women give devoted 
wer indispensable voluntary service. Its annual budget 


proaches £40,000,000, and it employs a staff of 72,000 per- 
ms. London’s parliament has, therefore, vast responsibilities. 
People often ask whether this great public authority is 
WM with efficiency, and what comparison can be made 
ween it and the Imperial Parliament across the River. 
faving a close acquaintance with both the Council and 
ament, [ offer a personal opinion. As the Council is 
br the most part an administrative body, the proper compari- 
m2 would be between itself and the State Departments in 
Mitehal!, out this article is concerned only with the work 
ui tesponsibility of its members, and, in any reasonable 
imperison with Members of Parliament, I am convinced 
& County Council would not be disgraced. 
Both Par.izment and the Council have their special defects 


















been led to embrace the idea that they had a “calling ” 
to be busy; to think that “ saving ” went with salvation ; to 
worship property as a visible and outward sign of the success 
of their business and the efficacy of their calling. But these 
were not all, and they were not even typical. The Evangelicals, 
nurtured in a strict reading of the Bible, who went out from 
it to battle for popular education, to reform prisons, to 
abolish the slave trade, to reform the factories, were not 
greatly wedded to the cause of property and the status quo. 
And when working-class movements began to grow— 
movements for the self-improvement and the self-emancipa- 
tion of what the eighteenth and the early nineteenth century 
called the “ labouring masses ”"—there were always to be found 
among their leaders men who had found their inspiration in 
the reading of the Bible. When one thinks of the record 
of the past, one can only wish that the present had an equal 
record. We do not read the Bible today as much as our 
forefathers did. But even today our country has one peculiarity. 
In its State schools the Bible is still taught ; and still today 
our local educational authorities can address themselves 
earnestly to devising editions of the Bible for use in schools, 
and to securing the preservation of a great and cardinal 
part of our national inheritance. 


LONDON’S PARLIAMENT 


By LORD SNELL 


and virtues, and each does selected things better than the 
other. The literary quality of the speeches in Parliament 
is probably on a higher level; but they are neither so con- 
sistently well-informed nor so compact with relevant material. 
Except when, as a courtesy, extra time is granted, speeches in 
the Council Chamber are restricted to fifteen minutes, 
whereas in Parliament there is no time limit and the speeches 
are sometimes both thin and tedious. As is perhaps appro- 
priate in an administrative assembly, the public utterances in 
the Council Chamber are more closely related to the problem 
under discussion, and ‘many of the debates are more defi- 
nitely useful. Speakers are very rarely interrupted, and, 
during the four years that I had the high privilege of presid- 
ing over the Council, it was never necessary for me to give a 
definite ruling on any matter concerning relevance, imputa- 
tions of motives or even impropriety of expression. The 
debates might be searching and the speeches vehement, but 
they were never inconsiderate nor acrimonious. 

The differences in the methods of the two authorities arise 
from their different functions, as well as from the issues with 
which they deal. The eyes of the legislator in Parliament are 
frequently directed to the ends of the earth; those of the 
municipal administrator are upon the intimate needs of his 
own locality. 

The Member of Parliament has, however, some advantages 
over his municipal colleague. There is more glamour 
attached to the House of Commons than to the County Hall, 
and its Members have a respected social status. But the 
County Councillor has his own compensations. He enjoys 
an independence of thought, speech and action such as the 
politician is rarely granted. He is less likely to be “ steam- 
rollered ” by the party machine, and he is elected for a definite 
period, whereas the parliamentarian depends, often precari- 
ously, upon a majority vote in the House. He also has 
spiritual satisfactions which only very few legislators can 
hope to possess. A speech made in Parliament may never 
be noticed, or it may be forgotten in an hour ; but an achieved 
slum-clearance, a new school or a play-ground in a crowdec 
area is visible, enduring and consoling. 

In local government administration there are no Admirable 
Crichtons, for the great complexities of the subjects dealt 
with are beyond the compass of the average mind. This is 
also true of a man’s work in Parliament; but, here again, 
the municipal representative is helped by the committee 
system in practice at the County Hall. Important and com- 
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plicated issues are not presented to him in their raw state, as 
in the House of Commons. Before they reach the Council 
Chamber they have been subjected to an elaborate examination 
by an appropriate committee, which gives a summary of the 
arguments for and against a particular proposal, and presents 
a recommendation for his approval. The amount of time 
and vain speaking thus saved is enormous, and the method is, 
I think, superior to that adopted by the House of Commons. 

The committee system is not, however, free from disad- 
vantage. One difficulty and possible danger is that members 
who serve on a committee may convince themselves that the 
needs of other committees are petty in comparison with those 
of their own; and they may sometimes be resentful if the 
Council as a whole does not share their view. 

In bodies such as the London County Council, English 
public life may frequently be seen at its best. Without 






popular acclaim to encourage them, and with no 
reward for their labours, men and women of different pe 
parties and faiths work together in-a happy fellowstip 
service. The social status of these rare public g 
varies from that of the labourer and artisan to that of 
peer of the realm, and includes professional MEN, Wome, 
means and leisure, retired local, civil and imperial sen 
and all seek to make their individual contribution jy , 
public good. 

Speaking of a section of the people of Athens, Thueyg: 
said that “ they were born into the world to take no testthm 
selves and to give none to others.” This high praise mi 
also be applied to many of the members of London’s Pyj 
ment. They may know but little of Greek theories of 
State, but, like the men of Athens, they have fallen in ley: 
their city and they live in happy devotion to her welfare 


IRELAND TODAY: I. DISCRIMINATION AND FREEDOM 


By DEREK VERSCHOYLE 


[This is the second of a short series of articles on Ireland in its domestic and external aspects. Next week's 
article will deal with “ Partition ’’] 


ORE than 90 per cent. of the population of Eire belongs 

to the Roman Catholic Church. In the Constitution 

it is affirmed that the State “ recognises the special position ” 
of that Church “as the guardian of the faith professed by 
the great majority of the citizens”; but the same Article 
provides that the State “also recognises” the Church 
of Ireland and such other religious denominations as were 
represented in Ireland at the date of the coming into operation 


-of the Constitution. This may be taken as a guarantee that 


the State will continue to discountenance discrimination on 
religious grounds among its citizens. In this its record has 
been exemplary, as most members of the largest religious 
minority recognise. So far indeed from the former appre- 
hensions of Protestants being justified by events, official 
impartiality is now sometimes cited as an offence by zealots 
who find the application of liberal principles in such a matter 
an abuse of responsibility in a predominantly Catholic 
country. 

It would be dishonest to pretend that the Government’s 
lead is consistently followed by private citizens. Clerical 
influence is extensive and potent in Southern Ireland, and 
the priesthood—particularly in the provinces—is often 
militantly intolerant of Protestantism. The hierarchy appears 
to have dropped the habit of direct interference in public 
affairs—though the recommendations and warnings which it 
periodically issues concerning what is proper in a Catholic 
country are sometimes made to subserve political ends by those 
who find them useful—but the subordinate priesthood is 
infinitely more active. In the rural areas of the country many 
of the people are still almost mediaevally superstitious, 
and their attitude towards a priest contains as much awe 
as reverence. It is far from unknown for a priest to abuse 
his position by interfering improperly in local affairs. Clerical 
influence, unscrupulously used, can indeed be observed through- 
out the country both in the poisoning of relations between 
Catholics and non-Catholics, and in commercial activities, 
public appointments, and the decisions of local bodies. 

Equally prevalent, but presumably rather less repre- 
hensible, is the discrimination against non-Catholics shown 
by lay Catholic employers of labour. It would be ridiculous 
to suggest that the desire to victimise non-Catholics is general, 
but it exists, and it shows no sign of dying. Even in Dublin, 
which as a whole is much more enlightened than the provinces, 
instances can be cited not only of separate dismissals apparently 
for purely sectarian reasons, but also of wholesale dismissals 
of Protestants, and their replacement by Catholics, on the 
staffs of relatively important firms. The interference of priests 
in the private and semi-private affairs of members of their 


own persuasion is presumably something outside the pry 
concern of a member of the Church of Ireland; but jt; 
perhaps worth noting as a phenomenon that the employe 
of a certain firm, in which a religious organisation hy 
commercial interest, were given the choice of agreeing 
vote for a particular candidate at a recent election or of bey 
summarily dismissed. 

In Southern Ireland all the denominations which mak 
the religious minority together represent only 8 perc 
of the population ; in Northern Ireland the Roman Catholig 
who form the minority represent 34 per cent., and ai 
fact the largest single religious body in the whole ar 
Despite this difference in proportion Northern Cathol 
have nevertheless received much less generous treatm 
than the minority in the South. The two minorities dif 
in that Southern Protestants have had the discretion not 
attempt to operate as a political body, whereas the Norther 
Catholics—the terms Catholic and Nationalist are virtual 
interchangeable—have always shown an implacable hostli 
to the very foundations of the régime. Even so the injustic 
under which Catholics in Northern Ireland are made 
suffer are quite impossible to defend. Ulster has 
been noted for its sectarian troubles, but from its actor 
during the last ten years it almost appears as if it wert 
considered policy of the Government to perpetuate the 
By such actions as its abolition of Proportional Representati 
expressly enacted in 1920 in order to safeguard the inter 
of religious minorities, and its shameless gerrymanden 
of electoral areas, it has shown that its intention is nt 
reconcile the minority to its rule but to repress oppositi 
In the obiter dicta of leading members of the Governm 
there is abundant evidence of the same intention. li 
Craigavon declares himself “An Orangeman first” and 
Member of Parliament afterwards, demands a “ Protest 
Parliament for a Protestant people,” asserts that he val 
the Grand Mastership of an Orange Lodge more than! 
office of Prime Minister, and remarks that ‘ Ours is a! 
testant Government,” without any apparent concern 0% 
the propriety of language such as this in the head of as 
posedly democratic State; Sir Basil Brooke, Minister! 
Agriculture in an area which contains 420,000 Catholl 
in a total population of one and a quarter millions, deci 
“I recommend people not to employ Roman Catholic 
and adds that he himself “ will take what action” he 4 
Throughout Ulster, prompted by intemperate langid 
such as this, employers of labour can be found reviving! 
old penal slogan “‘ No Catholic Need Apply.” 

The difference in the treatment of the minorities @! 
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«wo areas is, in fact, that in the South what victimisation 
there is is unofficial and discountenanced by the Government, 
while in the North it is almost part of the technique of ruling. 
When one comes to compare the use by the two Governments 
ofemergency powers affecting the freedom of the individual, 
one. must again pay tribute to the greater discretion and 
anship of the Southern Government. No Government, 
when the existence of the State is threatened, can be legiti- 
mately criticised for assuming exceptional powers ;_ criticism 


Thuy only becomes legitimate when emergency powers are retained 
0 test teal and used tyrannically when the emergency has ended. The 
sraise mali Public Safety Act of the Irish Free State and the Civil Authori- 
1on’s Pasi tes (Special Powers) Act of Northern Ireland had identical 
ories of 4M reasons and justifications for enactment. But whereas in 
in Jove gM Southern Ireland, when the emergency was over, the Public 
welfare. iB Safety Act was allowed to lapse, the Civil Authorities Act 


of Northern Ireland, renewed annually from 1922 to 1928, 
an¢ renewed for five years in 1928, was in 1933 prolonged 
indefinitely as. a semi-permanent part of Northern Irish law. 
The Civil Authorities (Special Powers) Acts, 1922 
and 1933, involving a delegation to the executive of the 
kegislature’s law-making power, which is—like other features 
$ of the Acts—of very doubtful lezal validity, seem to have 
srayed by accident into a part of the British Commonwealth 


delegate his authority to departmental officials or to officers 
of police. He has the power of detaining or interning persons 
on suspicion for an indefinite period without a trial, he 
may decline to permit anyone so imprisoned to deal with 
correspondence or to receive visits from friends or lawyers, 
he is enabled, after a prisoner’s death, to direct that no inquest 
shall be held. A large number of offences additional to those 
under the ordinary law are created by the Acts, some of them 
punishable by death or flogging. And despite the number 
and variety of these additional offences, and the ability of the 
Minister to create new crimes more or less as he pleases, 
there is an astonishing provision, in violation of all the 
accepted principles of law, that : 


“If any person does any act of such a nature as to be calculated 
to be prejudicial to the preservation of the peace or maintenance of 
order in Northern Ireland and not specifically provided for in the 
regulations, he shall be deemed to be guilty of an offence against the 
regulations.” 


The Executive, in other words, may do more or less what 
it wishes with anyone whose activities it happens to dislike, 
and personal liberty is at its disposition, unprotected by law. 
When one remembers that the extraordinary powers given to 
the police belong not only to the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
but to the much more numerous B. Specials, who have access 
to arms and whose connexion with the Orange Order is of 
the closest, one can get some idea of the effect of the Civil 
Authorities Acts upon the security of the religious and 
political minority in Northern Ireland. 


OXFORD AND THE BOAT RACE 


By E. E. D. TOMLIN (Oxford Crew, 1935) 


from one of the darker areas of the Continent. The powers 
the prog with which the Home Minister is equipped under these Acts 
3 but itd ae virtually those of a dictator. He has unlimited power to 
employe 
tion has 
agreeing 
or of beig 
h make Wil (\N Boat Race day this year something will happen which 
| Perens has not taken place since 1924. Probably very few of 
na WOME those who come to watch the crews at Putney will realise 
and a that there is any difference in what must have become practi- 
hole “i cally the usual procedure ; and only to a small minority of 
Cathoigll hose who are present will the true significance of the change 
reatmeal 4. clear. Cambridge will bring their boat out first. For 
1U1€S GUAEE the first time in thirteen years they will challenge Oxford. 
100 10 Whether they will do so again next year the race on April 2nd 
No "MIE yill decide, but the fact of the matter is that a considerable 
: change both physical and psychological has come over Oxford 
po towing in the last few years. 





‘Ibis astonishing to see how quickly a spell can be broken. 
When last year the Oxford crew won a fine Boat Race in 
convincing style, all the cobwebs, the jokes, and the pitying 
lances fled from the Dark Blues in a way which after a 
period of thirteen years was nothing short of miraculous. 
Yet their victory was not particularly incredible ; it was a 
real, genuine, unquestionable event, and one which even 
Cambridge supporters welcomed from the point of view of 
the Boat Race as a whole. But what was it that lifted Oxford 
towing from that terrible slough of despond in which it had 
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se ben aimlessly wallowing for so long? We all used to get 
», Log ® tired of being asked: ‘“‘ Why can’t Oxford win the Boat 







» ani am Race?” And if we were secretly supporters of that latest 
Protests . 08t_ cause”*—Oxford rowing—which we were told had 
he vali und its home atmosphere on the banks of the Isis, we would 





ty to look wise and nod knowingly as if to say.that we really 
knew why, only it wasn’t quite expedient to tell the public 
yet, and that any way, ‘“‘ You wait till next year!” Some 
People did a great deal of waiting. 


I think very few of us who know something of the events 
of the last five years would deny that a good deal of new 
kart and determination was put into the hearts of Oxford 
datsmen by the unselfish care of a few Cambridge coaches, 
Who—just as the great Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher did to rowing 
on the Cam forty years ago—brought fresh ideas and enthu- 
<p to the Isis. Both Brigadier J. H. Gibbon and Mr. 
‘eter Haig Thomas will always be gratefully remembered 
tt Oxford for confirming a view that was already beginning to 
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become clear—that Oxford rowing was carried on under 
conditions inefficient for practice, that while the number 
of men who had taken up rowing had increased, the facilities 
for their doing so had not followed suit, and that the short 
1} miles of river at Oxford was quite insufficient for training 
a crew which would compete against those who had the long 
course above Baitsbite Lock, or the full run of the tide- 
way, at their disposal. Oxford began to realise that the 
barges which still line the river do not supply the facilities 
which the modern boathouses at Cambridge afford, and were 
not even an instinctive inducement to a man to spend much 
of his spare time in perfecting his skill—and after all it is 
the individual who ultimately counts. We used to deny 
that “‘ all the best oarsmen go to Cambridge,” but we were 
often forced to admit that a good many of the first class crews 
of the time came from that University. 


Now while I am sure every Oxford supporter will acknow- 
ledge quite frankly the value of this well-timed stimulus from 
Cambridge, it is a comforting thing to know (for party pride 
keeps all these contests alive) that when Oxford did, at length, 
win the Boat Race again last year, the coaching of the crew 
proper fell to the credit of Dr. P. C. Mallam, Mr. G. O. 
Nickalls and Mr. W. Rathbone—all Oxford men—the first 
two of whom had beaten Cambridge from Putney to Mortlake, 
and thus, as it were, picked up the old threads when they 
came to coach the boat last year. 


A glance at the crews this year will, however, reveal a 
very interesting fact—that Cambridge have discarded the 
style of oarsmanship which, in general, brought them their 
recent record run of victories ; while Oxford is still rowing 
«in the style which (to outside observers at any rate) she has 
favoured for years, and which until last year had not lately 
been a very notable success. Why is this? If the old style 
was good enough to win so long a sequence of victories for 
Cambridge, why has it been so summarily discarded in favour 
of something more ain to the style of the great Tideway 
Clubs ? Without entering into any technical details, the 
mere “look ” of the Cambridge boat today is different from 
that of, say, 1932 or 1933—or even of last year. But let us 
get the position clear: it is not Cambridge who have altered 
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their style to conform with that of the Tideway Clubs, but 
rather those clubs which have absorbed much of the teaching 
that has been in force at Cambridge in the last twenty years 
or more. We must not forget that the coaching that Mr. 
“ Steve” Fairbairn gave to Jesus College has widened its 
influence from the Cam until it has embraced, in various 
forms, a great many of the large rowing clubs today. That 
it has had, and does possess, such a vogue in Cambridge and 
elsewhere must in large measure be due to the many points 
in its favour ; but it came at a time when the more orthodox 
style of rowing was at a low ebb and thus the “ Jesus style ” 
in stepping higher, trod down the already sinking orthodox 
methods. 

But that has not proved them wrong. Because a man is 
ill now we must not assume that he was never in good health 
or never will be well again, and the Oxford crew last year 
began to show that “‘ body swing ” and a hard drawn “ finish ” 
have still to be reckoned with over the Boat Race course. 
Mr. J. S. Lewes, the Oxford President last year, was well 
rewarded for his confidence in these methods because the 
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this year’s Boat Race is going to be particularly interes: 
not only to the general body of those who are glad to me 
reasonable division of the honours between the two Univce 
ties, but also to others who take a more detailed interes 
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the technique of the crews concerned. The Cambridge cig a 
is openly and avowedly “ Tideway ” and has been 4 fine 
by such well-known supporters of those principles ag Mr 4? ‘ 
Mays-Smith and Mr. C. W. Wise, whose success With the beh 
London Rowing Club has been very real. In addition the aed d 
crew contains four men from Jesus College, inclyg awe 
the President and Secretary. them : 

Oxford, on the other hand, still believe in the fun “aga 
goodness of the orthodox methods, and have this Year pi. om at 
duced a crew which—unlike some before it—is a defini sat leg 
credit to those beliefs. Dr. P. C. Mallam and Mr. G9 ote 
Nickalls, who have been in charge of its training recently, -» favoul 
have seen to that. The result of the race is Certainly not ; oN int 
foregone conclusion this time, and when Oxford folly Sill 


Cambridge out on to the hard at Putney we are likely to te fand-owr 
treated to as keen a contest as ever thrilled the crowds thy They ha 


losing Cambridge eight was no mean crew. That is why line the course once more, the Shelf 
of the P 

is contro 

THE PENNINE WAY thet 

By PATRICK MONKHOUSE offer the 

offer a g 


ROM The Cheviot to the southern outposts of the Peak 

is about 250 miles if you could fly it; more like 300 

on foot, if you could walk more or less along the watershed. 

At present, you can’t do that either. For about a tenth of 

the way is moorland preserved for grouse, and barred to 
walkers. 

Now there are people who think that Englishmen should 
be able to walk all along what we learned at school to call 
“the Backbone of England.” And to that end they have 
formed a Pennine Way Association, to work for the establish- 
ment of a Pennine Way, which shall be at once recognised as 
a right of way (or at least as a permissive route) and easily 
followed even by inexperienced walkers. The association 
has therefore three tasks. The first was to choose a route. 
That was easy. They have settled that already. The 
second is to persuade landlords to fill in the gaps between 
existing footpaths. That is the crux of the matter, and it 
will take some doing. The third is to carry out some scheme 
of way-marking for the guidance of the weaker brethren. 

The idea of a recognised and recognisable route for 
walkers, off the roads, is not quite a new one in England. 
It has, under rather different conditions, had much more 
currency abroad. In the United States, for instance, there 
are several of these routes, of which the Appalachian Trail, 
running along the crest of the mountains which divide 
Virginia from West Virginia, is probably the best known. 
It had a fore-runner in the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
These trails are pretty ambitious jobs. They have to be 
made as well as marked by the walkers’ clubs which undertake 
them. They run for the most part along the crest of moun- 
tains clothed in virgin forest. The State or Inter-State 
Forestry Commissions agree to give the clubs access and 
sometimes to provide stone huts to stay in; the clubs to 
make paths where no path was. 

But of course the most notable development of the marked 
way has been in Germany and the neighbouring tracts which, 
like the Vosges, take their walking manners from the Germans. 
It was not there a question of making paths. It was rather 
of finding the way among a multitude of paths, which in 
wooded country are hard to follow with discrimination, 
even if you have a good map. So when the great post-War 
walking movement began in Germany, and young people 
—they used to call themselves Wander-Vogel, ‘“ Wander- 
Birds ”—poured out of their cities to see the beauties of their 
country, there soon developed an intricate system of marked 
paths leading over hill and dale from one walkers’ hostel to 
another. 


I have not walked in Germany ; but I have seen the system 


in full flower in the Vosges. The paths there are all distin. wr a 
guished by splashes of paint, laid on tree trunks, walls, yp. poche 


standing rocks. A white square between two red ong 
showed the way from Hochkénigsberg to Ribeauville ; ty 
green triangles told you that you were heading for Wildenstein 
or the Grand Ballon. One did not try to follow the rout 
by an ordinary detailed general-purposes map ; one bought 
special walkers’ maps, showing nothing but the rough li 
of the land and the marked routes in their various colour, 
For some parts of the range, I couldn’t, in Colmar, buy a 
ordinary map at all, though I got a beautiful map of tk I, 
northern end in Strasbourg. The paths were maintained MFPVHIS 
by a body called the Club Vosgien. las 
Way-marking made its first appearance here in North Waks Mirilling. 
a few years ago. The Merseyside Ramblers’ Association etal. | 
decided to mark a route from Chester, I think it is, to the gjvasthrill 
top of Snowdon. It was really to link up the youth hostes ™schusch 
of the North Wales chain, which are maintained by Mersey- @ieveryone 
side. There was some opposition at the time from peopl fit least. 
who didn’t like the idea of “ continuing the tram lines” 
into the mountains, and the presidents of the chief mountain 
eering clubs signed a joint letter ; they said in effect that there 
isn’t so much of Britain left where you can lose yourself 
if you want to, and it was a pity to take away any of wha here we 
there is. he fore 
A reply, which seemed to me quite sound, at any rate so far g¥ere wil 
as the less mountainous parts of the route were concerned, fay, the 
came from Mr. H. H. Symonds, at that time chairman of the fhe whe 
Merseyside group of the Youth Hostels Association. He god w, 
said, “ Here we have a large number of young people who have hat the 
never been out walking before, and they have been persuaded errifyin, 
to try it by the Y.H.A. We find from experience that they ™>" the 3 
tend to follow the roads from one hostel to another, lite #Btt Sch 
tramps between the casual wards. We want by all means march, 
get them out of that idea. The first thing is to get them off te & This ' 
roads. After that, they’ll soon tumble to finding their own way. paying t 
But we’ve got to show them first that there is a footpath way givas. A 
to be found, and that it’s much better fun than following the M@ble, as 
roads.” nat on t 
Now the projected Pennine Way is intended for all come mere ar 
The idea, says one of its organisers, is to “ provide a ridg bchusch 
walk which the least experienced mountain walker could. easily vil wa 
follow.” But I have a hunch that there is another idea at the ™Provisio 
back of that; that the thirty miles without a right of wa, gtythin, 
apparently the obstacle to the plan, are in fact its raison @'étr Had at | 
There is a big block of country in the High Peak which sj rath 
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walkers, even if that could be guaranteed; they prefer no 
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sting id grouse moor. Cheek by jowl with the greatest 

D See g acted in the world, there are miles and miles of walkers at all. 





sock and rock and heather over which no path runs. The 
- existing tracks—Cut Gate, Doctor’s Gate, the Snake path 
i ode e the exuberant youth of Sheffield and Manchester ; 
Oached HF on a fine week-end, they are as populous as a market place. 
8 Mr, HF For years, the bolder spirits in the local ramblers’ associa- 
th the HF sions have looked enviously over the empty and forbidden 
On the HF mnoors, devoted to a sport, shooting grouse, for which none of 
luding HH hem have any sympathy and some an actual repugnance. 

Some answer their instinct and just trespass quietly. Others, 

Mental HF more law-abiding or more demagogically inclined, have 
I pts ME striven by every sort of agitation or negotiation to secure 
finite some legalised concession. Every June, a great gathering of 
G. 0, walkers assembles on the Winnats Pass and “‘ demonstrates ” 
cently, BF, favour of an Access to Mountains Bill, which is for ever 
Not 2 AB being introduced into Parliament and never looks like passing. 
follow $8 {.ss'ambitiously, ramblers’ organisations have besieged the 
to be HB iand-owners with pleas for a bit more ankle room, so to say. 
1S that They have not got 100 yards of new paths yet-—except from 
the Sheffield Corporation, who own much of the eastern slopes 
of the Peak as gathering grounds for reservoirs. Sheffield 
is controlled by the Labour Party. 

The trouble is, of course, that they have nothing much to 
offer the landlords in return for a right of way. They may 
offer a guarantee that their members will behave themselves 

ysiea Bicely and not deviate from the permitted tracks ; they may 
fist point proudly to the quite effective labours of the voluntary 
S, Up ‘countryside wardens ” who turn out on holidays to protect 

OS The most popular spots, as best they can, from the thought- 
) Ws messiness of the massed holiday makers. But that 
Osten Beioesn’t cut much ice. The landlords don’t want well-behaved 


og 


Now the Pennine Way is a fine new method of bringing the 
spur of popular opinion, for what that’s worth, to bear on 
the landlords. It’s an idea with excellent publicity value ; 
simple, bold, graphic. You can get people to envisage the 
Backbone of England ; to run their finger down the map ; to 
feel themselves pulled up with a jerk as they near the end of 
the sequence. (I notice that the projected Way ends at 
Edale, in the Peak, immediately to the south of the chief 
disputed area. There is another thirty miles of the Pennines 
to the south of Edale which the Way will not cover ; there is 
no trouble over access there.) It may be that the idea 
will catch on ; that the cause of complete and perfect Pennin- 
inity will rally public support; that the sportsmen will at 
last kindle to the flame and grant a right of way—one—over 
the summits of Kinder Scout, Bleaklow, and whatever other 
forbidden massifs lie on the track. It would be fine to see 
the persevering ramblers’ officials get their paths at last. 
Good luck to them ! 

But I have my doubts. First, whether the land-owners 
will feel that way. Second, whether I want to see any more 
“tram lines” for walkers. Third, if I do, whetber this 
route (the bulk of which, in mileage, is well removed from 
great centres of population) is the right place for them. 
Fourth, whether inexperienced walkers should be encouraged 
on places like Kinder Scout and Bleaklow, where the condi- 
tions can be very severe, even with a double wire fence to 
guide them. 

Walking on mountains seems to me a highly individualised 
sport, and one which repays apprenticeship. There is, I 
think, a danger of over-organising and over-simplifying it. 


~ LETTERS FROM AUSTRIA 


rp I. From an Englishman in Vienna 
ain MPYYHIS letter concerns itself entirely with the events of the 
last week, which if terribly sad have also been very 
Walks fMthrilling. I will try and give you an account of it all in 
jation Muetail. On Wednesday and Thursday the whole of Vienna 
0 the was thrilled at the prospect of the Volksabstimmung (plebiscite). 
ostes Mechuschnigg put up a splendid fight in his speech, and 
arsey- everyone hoped he would get a majority of 60-70 per cent. 
eopk Met least. At night the streets were full of demonstrators 
ines” prom the two opposing parties—shouting “* Heil Schuschnigg ” 
ntain- Mend “Heil Hitler”—and white with election zettels which 
there Mad been thrown wildly. The Karntnerstrasse was a mob 
urself Mf mad people shouting and demonstrating ; occasionally 
what MBhere was a rumscum, but needless to say the accounts in 


he foreign papers of “ corpses lying about in the streets ” 
were wildly exaggerated. Friday was, of course, the thrilling 
lay, the demonstrating was more enthusiastic than ever, 
he whole town rang with shouts, while mounted police 
jtood waiting, in case of shooting. Then came the report 
hat the Nazis refused to vote (typical!). Two hours of 
errifying silence, and then at 7 o’clock it was announced 
bn the radio that Hitler had sent an ultimatum to Austria, 


hat tales must abdicate or the German Army would 
march, 






This was the day I received your telegram. I wired back 
aying there was no need to worry, as I didn’t think there 
a, Actually it was the most dangerous situation imagin- 
ble, as I learnt this afternoon from Baron X. He said 
iat on the afternoon that I received your wire the Communists 
ere armed and were going to fight the Nazis, and if 
pchuschnigg hadn’t abdicated, there would have been 
vil war. The X family had even gone so far as to get in 
Tovisions, as they knew that they wouldn’t be able to get 
ything the next day. Our family, of course, were terribly 
Ad at Schuschnigg’s abdication, and, being Jews, they are 
rather an awkward and frightening position. Many 
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people have been in tears for the last few days at the loss of 
Austria’s independence. 

After Friday the whole atmosphere altered entirely, the 
nervous excitement before the Volksabstimmung gave way 
to great enthusiasm for Hitler, and today (Sunday) the 
atmosphere of the town is that of a Jubilee or Coronation, 
the people are mad with enthusiasm and excitement. Here 
and there, of course, one catches sight of sad faces, and sees 
groups of Jews- anxiously wondering what they are to do 
and how they are to escape. Hitler has sent the German 
Army to keep order and is coming here himself tomorrow, 
so there is no danger now whatsoever (from reliable sources) 
or any prospect of resistance. I hear, however, that there is 
some danger from Czechoslovakia, and I heard rumours 
today that they are mobilising there, but I believe that to be 
untrue. All English people here are debating all day whether 
or whether not to flee the country; the general opinion is 
that there is no danger, though many joined what Mr. Y would 
call the “‘ panic party”! I heard yesterday that the only 
country one could flee to is Czechoslovakia, and all the 
other boundries are closed, but every day one hears something 
different, so one doesn’t know what to think. 

I am sure you know my opinion about everything. I think 
it is all awful. I am particularly sorry, as I have such an 
affection for Vienna and its inhabitants, and I had made up 
my mind always to come to Vienna for music and “ never 
go near that other beastly country again,” but now I suppose 
there is no difference. One thing for consolation, the people 
in this generation at any rate will remain the same and they 
do possess great culture and civilisation, such as our friends 
over the border sadly lack. As you know also I have heard 
that Hitler intends to treat Austria in a mild and friendly way, 
though I expect that is only an attempt to make the medicine 
taste nicely by putting sugar in it. And I should think it 
very unlikely that the “‘ friendly policy ” will last long. 

The most extraordinary thing is the way in which every- 
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thing altered in two hours in a most dramatic way. Before 
Friday evening great enthusiasm for Schuschnigg and tense 
excitement over the election, in two hours the whole situation 
changed and the whole city (apparently) rejoicing on Saturday 
morning over the coming of National Socialism. I am longing 
to know what you have heard in London. The report here is 
that “‘ England thinks Austria ought to decide her own fate ” !! 
(How that is possible God alone knows !) 


II. From a Viennese 

I predicted this three weeks ago. The Federal Chancellor, 
Seyss-Inquart, is speaking and the applause echoes through 
the radio like the howling of wild beasts. His address is 
short. Now comes the Fiihrer with his horrible rasping 
voice. I can stand it no longer. May I never hear this 
screeching again. I would rather die. 

The perpetual noise of the aeroplanes overhead reminds 
us of theatres of war. The noise drives one mad, and it 
‘cannot be escaped even by flight into the flats. Everywhere, 
everywhere, in every direction it is heard. How can it be 
borne ? Why has the whole world forsaken us? What has 
happened to the great kingdom of Britain? Why will it not 
act? Will it look on while the whole world is thus con- 
quered ? It is now the turn of the neighbouring States. 
It will not be long now! ‘They live in terror beyond 
measure. 

Oh, how we long for real warfare—we true Christians who 
stand aside from the governing clique—little as this may 
seem a Christian wish. Everything must be destroyed. We 
must all perish, but that is bliss compared to the martyrdom 





of uncertainty as to when the end will come. This 
drawn-out death is hideous, inconceivable. " 
Today is the third holiday. All stores are closed, | 
not enter into details, for you surely learn everything fies 
newspapers. Only this I will mention. In every Fie 
of Vienna businesses were plundered. Not that the * 


are destroyed. Far from it! Armed men with Syoflt 


armlets drove up in great lorries at night and forced their 
into the back entrances of shops and warehouses and emp: 
them completely. The entrances are guarded by we 
men. The mob pressed forward, so to see. The why 
affair was then organised. The crowd was ordered ; 
queues so that each person might look for two seconds iy 
the back of the premises through the peep-hole made ing 
shutters, to satisfy his perverted appetite. The mob typ 
its joy that the Jews had now been stripped of everythjy 
Are not Jews flesh of our flesh, and blood of our blood! 

Are these invented tales of horror? No indeed, nor ye 
the earlier ones [of Germany] invented. Naturally al; 
other [German anti-Jewish] laws are now in force here. 

I beg you most earnestly to pass on this letter to thos; 
authority. I put my trust in Christ and in Almighty 
who will not desert us: I cannot believe that He will fore. 
allow so much injustice, so much suffering, so much migr 
so much despair. I cannot and I will not believe it, 
us, you English. Show us that there are still people int 
world who will not live at peace with beasts of prey. I wy 
the whole day, I weep and find no comfort.  Yesterd| 
fasted all day as a sign of my grief. I would gladly fag 
weeks, and fast until I die if I could thereby help to buy 
another world. I can write no more. 


POWERLESS IN THE MATTER 


By ROBERT GRAVES 


TRUE story. It begins in the year 1915, when I came 
home wounded from the Somme battle and retired 

for a few months to Sospan Fach in North Wales to get well. 
The Government gave me a wound-gratuity and I spent it on 
doing up as a studio a derelict roadside cottage which I had 
bought on my previous leave. If I survived the War, I 
promised myself, I would settle here permanently and write. 


The cottage was built against a steep hill, so that its two 
storeys were both on ground level, so to speak. Each storey 
consisted of a single very large room, with stone walls a 
yard thick. I had a damp-course built to keep the back wall 
of the lower room dry, and only used the upper room. I 
repaired the slate roof, patched the floor, repointed the walls 
outside and whitewashed them inside, bought a little fur- 
niture at a sale, planted marigolds and periwinkles in the 
yard or two of garden that separated the upper entrance from 
the road, and considered myself in Heaven. 


But it proved a very temporary heaven. Soon I was sucked 
back into the War. When it was over I was able to make 
only occasional use of my studio; but I lent it to various 
friends—writers, painters, a musician—and they enjoyed it 
as much as I had done. One of the painters put a big North 
window in the upper room, and someone else added a stove. 


I have seldom known a room with so calm and studious an | 


atmosphere: carried over from the time, long ago, when it 
was used as a dame’s school. Comfortable, deep window- 
seats, broad plank flooring shaped by the axe, raftered ceiling, 
a stout oak door with an enormous gilt key. Through the 


big window one of the most magnificent views in Wales, or: 


in the world. One looked over treetops of oak, ash, holly and 
rowan, and across a wide green plain to the shining stretch 
of Cardigan Bay, and to the long low coast of Carnarvonshire 
curling round behind. To the right a distant view of Snowdon, 
a majestic pyramid between two lesser, rounded supporters, 
and capped with snow for a great part of the year. To the 


left, the bold outline of one of Edward I’s castles on its sity 
rock: the very view that Turner chose for his picture inty 
National Gallery. 


The woods below were then owned by my mother, but 
has recently given them to the National Trust, so that eve 
one can have pleasure in them. When I went abroad: 
mother took charge of the cottage for me, and other solit 
studious people had the use of it. So far, you will agre, 
charming story. 


Then came depression, and conditions were pretty bade 
the North Wales coast. Little work, high cost of living, 
housing shortage. My mother let an unemployed ex-solii 
of my old regiment use the cottage as a temporary shel 
for himself and his family. The rent was low, but he col 
not always manage to be punctual with it. However, 
seemed grateful, and so did his wife. A few improveme 
were added to make the place more habitable, and I f 
that it was being made good use of until times imprort 
When the unemployed man had found work and a m 
suitable home than this, it could be restored to its use # 
studio. 

The depression passed. As is well known, one of the di 
causes of its passing was the stimulation of home-mat 
by the Government housing policy. Not only were hundt 
of thousands of neat workmen’s cottages built to accommoi 
the people who had no homes at all, but slums were clear 
all the big cities to increase the demand for still more how 
Excellent. 

The Rural District Council of Ton-y-Botel, which coail 
the Sospan Fach area, was not behindhand. in this exc 
work. Housing appealed both to the good hearts and! 
thrifty minds of the Councillors. There was serious 0 
crowding in many of the villages and the use of local bulld 
materials, especially slate, would put a number of mel 
work again. A housing scheme was announced m4 
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rit. Sospan Fach was included. The unemployed 
would soon have work, and not only work but a 





a , 
ed. Ty = with standard plumbing and all reasonable domestic 
F., “Here my charming story begins to run down. 

1 § a My mother was informed by the Ton-y-Botel Council 
1 their . one or two of the old cottages she owned were below the 
d empl guanderd set by the Housing Act of 1930. That was not 
by an surprising, since they were built some hundreds of years 


he hefore the Act was passed. But it seemed a little absurd 
lered ing tp include them in a “ Slum Clearance Order.” It is a 


conds i misuse of the English language to describe old cottages on a 
ade ini Welsh hillside as slum property. The rooms and windows 
10D ogy be on the small side, sanitation primitive, and so on. 
Verythigfi But healthy people have occupied them for generations, and 
00d | clean, snug, friendly little cottages at a low rent are good 
“Tor yeqfh places to live in. 

ly all i A personal appeal was allowed. My mother appealed. 
here, She also wrote to let me know that my cottage had somehow 
) those been put on the condemned list. The Council had not 
ghty notified me of this—thinking it sufficient to tell my mother— 
ll forest -but that was because they were in such a galloping hurry to 
h mien get on with the good work of housing the houseless. Even 


it, Hf they had notified me, I could not have returned in time 
ole in tim to appear, and even if I could have returned in time it would 
Ive not have helped. The eloquence of the representative of 


sterday IM the Council, my mother wrote, could not possibly have been 

y fast im checked by any protest of mine. He had preached an 

to bu exhilarating sermon on the splendid prospect of Welsh 
working-folk having taps with real running water, hot and 
cold, and a real bathroom and airing-cupboards and a nice 
tiled kitchen with a built-in dresser and electric light and 
handsome banisters and a bit of garden and so many cubic 
feet of air per person, “‘ inteet ”. 

My mother agreed with the orator. She stood in no 
eal need of conversion. Before the War, in a previous housing 
ent shortage, she had built the first row of modern workmen’s 

cottages in the district—not without local opposition, unsub- 
sidised and merely as a social duty. However, she suggested 
buts on my behalf that Ysgol Wen (my cottage) was not a dwelling- 
Cie house in the meaning of the Act, but a studio temporarily 
vad ‘diverted from its purpose. The outsized North window was 
MM offered in proof. 
™ But they insisted that, no, it was a dwelling-house because 
a poor man and his wife and family were living in it—in a 
bad single room, too, what a shame !—and only its demolition 
Wilf would justify the building of a new cottage to house them. 
“SE Ysgol Wen must go. 
& on Appeal dismissed. 
ver, The only alternative allowed was to rebuild it as a working 


ema man’s cottage according to the standard laid down by the 
I ffm Act. But, not happening to have the necessary £300 for 
provegme the task, I could not take advantage of this permission. 


1 = Back in England, I had a brilliant idea. My mother had 
“89% presented the adjacent woodlands to the National Trust. 

# Surely the National Trust would be delighted to accept the 
CCE cottage as a gift from me to round off the property? Not 
nai only was it a historical monument, being three or four 
nda hundred years old, but it was clean, dry, solidly built and 
nua Would make a first-class store-house for tools, timber and 
rei soon. The secretary of the National Trust, whom I went 
lols to see, told me that it sounded a most generous offer and that 

they would be glad to consider its acceptance. 


With that I went to the Ministry of Health and the com- 
Petent official gave me an interview. I mentioned my inten- 
tion of presenting the cottage to the National Trust and said 
that they were ready to accept it. If an understanding were 
Siven that the cottage would not be used again as a dwelling- 
house, and kept in a sanitary condition, could the demolition 
order be cancelled ? 








No, it could not. “We are powerless in the matter.” 
The official was most sympathetic. 

I’ appealed to the Ton-y-Botel Council. The Clerk 
unofficially advised me to write a personal letter to the Minister 
of Health, for the Council was powerless in the matter. 
Once a demolition order has gone out, nothing in the world 
can reverse it, except perhaps the Minister of Health. The 
Clerk was most sympathetic. 


I wrote a personal letter, two or three in fact, to the Minister 
of Health. He answered them all most courteously, but was 
powerless in the matter, which was “ no longer in my juris- 
diction.” 

The National Trust, to whom.I reported the deadlock, 
could naturally not accept the gift of a cottage which would 
have to be demolished immediately. A pity. They will 
now have to build a shed of sorts, far less convenient than my 
cottage would have been, surely less handsome, and at some 
expense. 

Further, to demolish Ysgol Wen is no easy matter. A 
match and a tin of petrol would not be enough. Nor would a 
few energetic blows with a pick. Indeed, the lowest estimate 
for the job that I can get from a contractor is £50. (That 
covers the dynamite, I suppose.) 

It may be best to leave the Ton-y-Botel Council to under- 
take the job. Then I shall not get into any trouble with the 
Ministry of Transport. For my cottage, with its Cyclopean 
foundations, acts as a buttress to the road which carries all 
the coastal traffic. The conscientious removal of Ysgol Wen 
will seriously offend the Transport officialsk—when reports 
reach them of lorries and *buses bouncing down the hillside 
at the point where my cottage used to stand. Let us hope 
that they will not be powerless in the matter. 


POEM 


Day after day we kept the dusty road 
And nearer drew small-towered Jerusalem, 
Nearer and nearer. Lightened of the goad 
Our beasts went on as if the air wafted them. 


We saw the other bands with music move 

Between the shining meadows, far and clear, 
Onward towards the city, and above 

The ridge the fresh young firmament looked near. 


All stood so silent in the silent air : 
The little houses set on every hill, 

A tree before each house. The people were 
Dreamlike, not sad nor glad. How they could till 


Their simple fields, here, almost at the end 
Perplexed us. We were filled with dumb surprise 
At wells and mills, and could not understand 
This was an order natural and wise 


Even to the beasts. Yet some of us declared : 
** Let us stay here. We ask no more than this,” 
Though we were now so close, we who had dared 
Half a world’s spite to hit the mark of bliss. 


So we went on to the end. But there we found 
A waste land pitted with blind whirling places, 
And mobs of angry men standing around 
With blank blue eyes and raging rubicund faces, 


Who would not let us pass. Their arms were old, 
Their swords rusted, their generals deaf and blind. 

If we had bribed these men, would they have sold 
The sacred place? If we had fought them, signed 


A hurried peace? We do not know. We saw 
In thought the holy streets running with blood, 
And centuries of fear and power and awe, 
And all our children lost in the deadly wood. 


So we went home. Before we went our eyes 


Saw wingéd men walking along the wall. 
We have made an order natural and wise 
Here, like a dream, until the destiny fall. 


Epwin Mur. 
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CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN ?—II 


Se 


By DR. EDWYN BEVAN 


[The writer of last week’s article on this page took as text a passage from an article which Dr. Edwyn Bevan Contributed jy 


“ The Spectator” a few weeks ago. 


LTHOUGH I can make no pretence_of being “under 
thirty,” being, if the truth must be told, over sixty-eight, 
the Editor has invited me to comment on the article published 
in last week’s Spectator, because the writer began by taking a 
sentence from an article of mine to illustrate the u nr2asonable- 
ness, as it seemed to her, of Christian belief. The first thing 
that strikes me is how odd it is that anyone should find in 
my statement anything to startle or surprise. You may think 
it an illusion from which a large number of people suffer, 
that the living Christ is continually through His Spirit in 
contact with the minds of men, but that this, as a matter of 
fact, has been the belief of the Christian community for over 
1900 years is so much a matter of common knowledge that onc 
would expect any statement of the fact to excite no more 
surprise than the statement that Hindus believe in reincarna- 
tion or Mohammedans in the infallibility of the Koran. 
Perhaps what really surprised the writer was not so much my 
referring to the existence of the belief, as a plain fact of the 
existing world, as my implying that I myself shared the belief. 
But why should this surprise? There are lots of people 
wiser and more learned than I am who share it, and one 
would have thought that any who has lived in present-day 
Europe, even for thirty years, would have grown accustomed 
to this, too, as a fact of the world, even if they think it a 
fact which a more reasonable world would have got 
rid of. 

When the writer calls the belief ‘‘ meaningless,” that seems 
to me a misuse of language, because by this term she appears 
to convey only that she does not believe it herself, and does 
not see how it can be proved by scientific expetinent. But 
‘meaningless’ and “untrue” and “not demonstrable” have 
different connotations, and it is a pity that we should not 
keep different terms for different things. I do not share the 
Hindu belief in reincarnation or the Mohammedan belief 
in the infallibility of the Koran; but I should think it in- 
correct to call either belief meaningless. And this is not 
merely a verbal quibble, because by confounding these 
terms you may deceive yourself, and perhaps others, as to 
the real state of the case. Ifa proposition is meaningless, you 
need make no further enquiry whether it is demonstrable or 
true ; you dispose of it straight away, and therefore by calling 
an affirmation meaningless which is not meaningless you 
can save yourself the trouble of considering the grounds on 
which it is believed or denied. 

An undeniable fact of the world is that the belief which 
the writer calls meaningless is still held, now in the twentieth 
century, by many people who, judged by any objective test, 
stand as high as any members of the community for grasp 
of philosophical thought or knowledge of Natural Science, 
of anthropology, of history, of literature, or for competence as 
practical men of affairs. It is also true that the belief is 
rejected by many other people who stand equally high in 
those respects. This shows that no degree of eminence in 
modern learning and intellectual ability can ensure either 
that a man accepts or that he rejects the Christian ‘faith. 
There must be some ground for its acceptance or rejection 
which cannot be put in a demonstrative argument such 
that every well-informed person must’ recognise its co- 
gency. 

One is siruck sometimes by the extent to which different 
sets of people carry on their thinking in different compart- 
ments, like a number of different conversations going on in 
different rooms. When some one strays from one room into 
another and intervenes in the middle of a conversation his 
observations are often inapposite because he has not heard 


Dr. Bevan has been asked to reply} 


what was said before he came into the room. On the subj 
of the philosophical implications of the Christian faith Or of 
religion generally an immense deal of discourse and argumey 
has been carried on during the last hundred Years 
thinkers of various degrees of ability: I should judge thy 
the writer of the article had never had occasion to follow th 
discussions which have gone on about questions on. whig 
she has started afresh in her individual thinking. “Toy 
asked,” she says, “‘ to believe a mystery, to take someth 
on faith, to accept the unverifiable seems to me Nothing leg 
than an insult.” She has evidently no knowledge how 
questions involved here have been the subject of long debut. 
or in what way Christian thinkers have presented the grounj 
of belief. 

The pre-supposition of her argument is that we my 
believe nothing which cannot be demonstrated as a physic 
fact can be by the methods of Natural Science. But it hy 
been repeatedly shown that this pre-supposition is incom. 
patible with the conditions of human life. There is such, 
thing, for instance, as a “ moral certainty ” : a man does ag 
believe in the innocence of a friend, accused of some misdeed, 
because his friend’s innocence has been proved by ocul 
demonstration. If we were merely spectators of the univers, 
to confine our belief to what was scientifically demonstrabl 
might be possible ; but we are also, by our actions, maken 
of new reality, and, as agents, we must, whether we like i 
or not, whether we are Christians or atheists or agnostic, 
act on suppositions which cannot be proved by the method 
of science. A Christian who believes that behind phenomen 
is a personal (or supra-personal) Power that loves men and 
cares for spiritual values, chooses to live by a hypothesis 
cannot prove (though he may have a moral certainty), but 
equally an agnostic who chooses to live by the hypothesis 
that behind phenomena is only a blank runs the risk of being 
mistaken and of being confronted by Ged in the end. Al 
action is a venture beyond what can be scientifically demons 
trated. 

What leads any individual to accept as true one hypothesis 
about the Ground of the Universe rather than another i 
rarely, if ever, an argument which can be stated in five minutes 
It is rather acquaintance with different views of the univers 
as wholes, as held by actual people he knows: a conviction 
springs up in him, which he cannot completely explain: 
‘** That must be the truth.” Thus all that I could suggest 
anyone who wanted to know the ground of the Christia 
faith is that they should acquaint themselves with the wy 
in which those who are both Christians and competent 
thinkers. interpret the universe. To make a beginning! 
might suggest a consideration of Professor A. E. Taylori 
chapter in Essays Catholic and Critical (S.P.C.K.), ot tht 
chapter he contributes to the recent volume called The Recil 
to Religion (Eyre and Spottiswoode). But someone mi 
say: “I am thoroughly acquainted with what Christa 
thinkers of all schools, Anglican, Roman, Presbyteri 
&c., have said, and the conviction that Christianity 5 
true has never sprung up in me. If you say it is ju 
a matter of Divine Grace whether a man gets the cor 
Viction or not, how unfair of God to leave so many people 
without it!’ My answer to that would be that; @ 
Christianity is true, then anyone who is loyal in acti 
to the highest values, as he ‘sees them, is to that extel 
responding in faith, even if he ‘is ‘an atheist in belief, ® 
what has been revealed to him of the Divine, and such respon 
will, sooner of later, beyond ‘this life if not here, pass 0! 
the Vision of God. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AFTER THE ANSCHLUSS 


By S. GRANT DUFF 


Wxen, two weeks ago, three German Army corps crossed 
the Austrian frontier and marched south eastwards with 
ineredible speed, it was feared that they had but one objective 
the South Bohemian frontier. It was calculated that only 
for the sake of immense profit would Herr Hitler thus trample 
on Austrian feelings. It was realised that Hitler had solved 
the problem of secret mobilisation, and with great skill had 
not only mobilised his army but even directed it towards a 
nw and hitherto unfortified front. In spite of anxious 
Getman enquiries about Czech intentions to counter-mobilise, 
in spite of mutual assurances between the Czech and German 
Governments that no troops would be marshalled near their 
frontiers, it was feared that the German attack on Czecho- 
sovakia was a matter of hours. The hours passed and no 
attack was made, and people began to draw the conclusion 
that Germany was weaker and Czechoslovakia stronger than 
had been thought. 

It is now obvious that the German attack on Austria took 
place after long deliberation and according strictly to plan. 
The very number of the troops calculated as necessary “ to 
keep order” in a country which, it is declared, was over- 
whelmingly grateful for the Fiihrer’s intervention, seemed 
to an outsider wholly exorbitant. But it now appears that 
Germany was really afraid of the outcome of a forced inter- 
vention. Her gratitude to Italy is only explicable as relief 
for an attitude not formally agreed upon. It seems that the 
history of the Rhineland repeated itself almost exactly, 
except that this time the opposition of the army was overcome 
by the purge of February 4th, and it is not known whether 
this time the troops had orders to retire in the event of French 
mobilisation. It is only known that Germany was afraid, and 
knew that the risk she was taking was enormous. 

More than this, it is now known that the military position 
of Czechoslovakia is stronger than had been supposed. It 
seems that the Czechoslovak General Staff had calculated 
in its plans for defence on the Anschluss. The South 
Bohemian frontier, so far from being unfortified, was found 
to be almost as strong as the northern line and simultaneous 
defence on the two frontiers perfectly feasible. Further- 
more the Czechs, so far from starting a panic, coolly and 
calmly took all the measures necessary for adequate self- 
defence. Within a few days their position had been 
reinforced by declarations on the part both of the French 
and of the Russians, that any attack on the integrity of 
Czechoslovakia would find these Powers immediately at her 
side. This is no idle boast. No Cabinet crisis in France 
would continue if Czechoslovakia were attacked, no French 
Government could possibly accept this vital attack on 
French security. As for Russia, it is now known that 
Stalin’s purge of the old Communists has strengthened 

rather than weakened the military force of Russia, and that 
the Russian Army is under first-class technical direction. 


Militarily, therefore, the effect of the Anschluss on the 
Position of Czechoslovakia is less disastrous than was at 
first feared. Czechoslovakia is affected only to the same 
extent that England and France are affected. She is of 
course threatened, as England and France are threatened, 
by the fact that the Axis Powers now have a. common frontier, 
and between them command an unbroken Central block 
from the Baltic and North Seas to the Mediterranean. But 
the Czechoslovak Government has never deceived itself 
upon the meaning of this and has always held that the pre- 
Yention of the Anschluss was a European and not a Czecho- 
slovak affair. She has learnt nothing in the last two weeks 
Which she did not already know. 


Prague. 

But if the military position of Czechoslovakia has not 
changed very considerably, her economic and _ political 
situation has taken a rapid turn for the worse. Economically, 
Czechoslovakia is not theoretically at the mercy of Germany. 
Her prosperity depends entirely on her export trade, and the 
only outlets for this are Trieste and Hamburg. Now that 
the south-eastern as well as the north-western system of 
communications is in the hands of Germany, there will be 
no possibility of playing Trieste against Hamburg. Further- 
more, Germany now takes over the close economic relations 
which existed between Czechoslovakia and Austria, so that 
her power to strangle Czechoslovakia is doubly increased. 
But it must not be forgotten that Germany’s power to strangle 
Czechoslovakia economically is dependent on Germany’s 
capacity to do without the Czechoslovak market, to do without 
the Czechoslovak raw materials and food supplies, to do 
without the foreign exchange which comes to her from the 
transit of Czechoslovak goods to Hamburg and Trieste. 
Germany’s capacity to dispense with these advantages is far 
from certain and is certainly not growing. She can apply 
her strangling methods only by degrees or she will damage 
herself. It may therefore be assumed that Czechoslovakia 
can hold out for several years against German economic 
pressure. 


Politically, however, the situation has also deteriorated 
seriously. Internally, the agitation of the crypto-Nazi 
Henlein party has been tremendously strengthened by the 
success of the Austrian Nazis. Enormous faith is again put 
in German intervention, elections (plebiscite) are seen to 
open up large possibilities, and a wave of terrorism has been 
let loose against the German Activist parties who continue 
their co-operation with the Government. Henlein has issued 
a call for unity, and new members of the Henlein party are 
to be admitted only up to June 1st. At the same time, the 
defeatism of the Czech Right Wing elements who have long 
demanded a Beckian policy towards Germany has been 
encouraged. 


Germany’s strongest weapon is defeatism. Those 
Europeans, from whatever country they may come, who are 
convinced that it is in their vital interest that the strongest 
Military Power should not dispose of the resources of South 
Eastern Europe, are told that Germany cannot be stopped, 
that her inevitable progress is towards world-domination, 
and nothing can be done about it. When England and France 
stand inactive in the face of the German-Italian advance on 
all their strategic positions — on the Rhine, in the 
Mediterranean and in Central Europe, the smaller States 
of Central Europe incline to accept this preposterous sugges- 
tion. First the Poles and the Yugoslays, now the Rumanians 
and Hungarians, hasten to further the German advance, so 
that at least German gratitude may give them recompense. 
Thus ,Czechoslovakia is isolated for the very reason that she 
represents Anglo-French interests in Central Europe. It 
is not to be supposed that she will do this forever, nor 
gratuitously. Sooner or later, she, like the. other countries 
of Central Europe, will choose to count on German gratitude 
rather than on Anglo-French support. We are bargaining 
on the assumption that all Czechs, like Masaryk, prefer death 
to slavery, but we have forgotten that those of a like mind in 
Germany and Austria have already met their death, and that 
those of a different mind in Central Europe will soon meet 
slavery... With Czechoslovakia will go down the last resistance 
to German aggression in Central Europe. What will happen 
when Germany can spare all her troops for the Western front, 
all her bombers for Paris and London ? 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 
‘‘ The King of Nowhere.” By James Bridie. At the Old Vic. 


Mr. Bripik’s King of Nowhere is a popular actor named Frank 
Vivaldi, who suffers simultaneously from acute megalomania 
and an equally acute fear of persecution. He makes an exciting 
entrance, returning at midnight to his house with a grotesque 
make-up assumed to conceal him from imaginary enemies. 
In his house he finds Dr. McGilp, 2 mental doctor with a private 
home in Scotland whither his wife, who would like to have 
him certified, has schemed to have him removed. From the 
home Vivaldi, to all appearances cured of his delusions, escapes 
after a short period of treatment. He takes refuge in the 
house of a rich maiden lady who lives nearby. Fortified by 
an enormous legacy, she is planning a campaign to reform the 
world, and in Vivaldi, with whom she has immediately fallen 
in love, she sees the leader of her political crusade. She dresses 
him up in the semi-equestrian costume which dictators share 
with chauffeurs, and he, equipped with a new and sensational 
part, plays it to perfection. ‘The movement grows, with 
Vivaldi as the romantic and theatrical figurehead and Miss 
Rimmer as its organiser and financier. Both Miss Rimmer 
and he are seduced by his eloquence into imagining him as a 
successful dictator. ‘They both build castles in Whitehall. 
In the event the campaign survives only by a few hours its first 
mass-meeting. Miss Rimmer gets a glimpse of the brutality 
which dictatorship involves in practice, and Vivaldi, his former 
phantoms unleashed once more by his own entry into a world 
in which real enemies could exist, is restored with a full comple- 
ment of neuroses to the home of Dr. McGilp. Later we see 
that he has his moments of sanity, but equally that he is unlikely 
to emerge again to menace his country’s peace; for once an 
embryo dictator is following his true vocation. 


The King of Nowhere is not a neat play. Mr. Bridie has his 
own way of covering his country; few people are better at 
stating a theme, and few more wilful at developing it. But 
though the development may not be always exactly to the 
point, it is nearly always full of ideas which hold interest in 
themselves—it is only in retrospect that one notices how they 
have led the play down a cul de sac. This play begins remark- 
ably well. Both the opening scene (in Vivaldi’s house) and 
the scene which follows it (in Miss Rimmer’s) are extraordin- 
arily effective—lively, plausible and well-knit. After them 
the play loses some of its impetus, admirable passages alternating 
with Jongueurs, until finally it spins itself out to an altogether 
uninteresting end. Both the main characters seem to lose 
their interest with the collapse of their political campaign : 
their appearances afterwards are merely formal entrances 
made to complete a prearranged pattern, without independent 
dramatic effect. In the last scene we learn nothing new about 
the characters of either of them, and so the scene has only a 
mechanical justification. Until this last scene both these 
characters are interesting, and both of them are well performed. 
The surface brilliance of Mr. Laurence Olivier’s performance 
as Vivaldi makes it difficult at times to guess when Vivaldi 
is wholly playing a part, and when he is intended to be to some 
degree sincere ; but as a whole it is anextremely effective piece 
of acting. It is perfectly balanced by Miss Marda Vanne’s 
firmly controlled study of Miss Rimmer: this is an altogether 
excellent performance; the part is open to the danger of a 
clever, unconvincing caricature, but here its plausibility is 
kept quite intact. All the other characters are strictly sub- 
sidiary to the development of these two, but they are all 
well performed. Miss Vivienne Bennett gives a pleasant 
sketch of Vivaldi’s wife, and Miss Sylvia Coleridge provides 
comic relief in a quite irrelevant part. Mr. Alexander Knox is 
quite admirable as Dr. McGilp (his achievement is the more 
notable in that the part which he keeps so fresh is conceived 
on somewhat conventional lines of quaintness), and Mr. A. R. 
Whatmore represents with his customary skill an oaf turned 
dictator’s A.D.C. Like most of Mr. Bridie’s plays, The 
King of Nowhere is only a qualified success; but, again like 
most of them, it is much more worth seeing than many plays 
which perfectly achieve their ends. 

And when will the Old Vic impose a ban on pipes and a 
censorship on cigars ? DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
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“Goldwyn Follies.’ At the Odeon——‘‘ Doi Cross-seC 
py Ma¢ginot.”’ At the p10 Seareaa te for only 1 
Carlton "At the he whole 
Tue Academy and the Carlton provide sudden death Wit at the pres 
all its engines, and the Odeon a lingering liquidation by bor are unrep! 
dom. Of late it has often been possible to render thanks fe and 0 . 
the existence of the minor prophet-presumptive, Goldwyn: peason. the 
but it appears that Goldwyn is unconscious of the reasons fe not be an 
our gratitude. Of his Follies it would really be suficen most Imp 
to say that he was kind to the critics when he begat the tit The sig! 


While Technicolor was still experimental there was some eXCUse 
for effete themes round which to weave the colour: 4 Star i 
Born combined a reasonable story with colour so good that j 
was unnoticeable, and the excuse was taken away. In th 
Follies Goldwyn sometimes imitates A Star is Born: here js 
the same introspective Hollywood, granting glimpses of hoy 
films are made, for the benefit of the movie-mad millions 
But there the story was satirical, incisive: here the only 
quality of satire that has been achieved is the Horatian hotch. 
potch. An ingénue, Andrea Leeds, is picked up by a Produce 
—Adolphe Menjou, of course; but all that remains of th 
credible impresario who raised Janet Gaynor to stardom is thy 
name Oliver : no blame to an accomplished actor, only to thoy 
who wrote his lines. The girl is theoretically an ordinay 
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human being, whose common sense will be a touchstone ty = 9 
the Producer: whatever she praises is incorporated in th vidual ma 
film he is producing. All this might have been excellent fun, > sagtrg 
and incidentally good satire, if only the scenes of the ply None 0 1 
itself had been anything but even more ineffectual than the play Jere 
within the play. A Star is Born succeeded because Gaynor ahs 
and March and Menjou were human beings working in a world ey oe 
of make-believe. In his Follies, Goldwyn has not provided, es aan. 
single human being to set up against the crude baroque of his — 
film world. Perhaps it was because the story failed that even wed the 
the colour itself appeared to have returned to the experiment a ' 
stage. It is difficult to appreciate the dewy unsophisticated a 8 Be 
freshness of an ingénue, when her face is made up to thi i, a, 
ochreous greyness usually associated with confirmed drunkards, pat 
Only the ballet sequence is beautiful, like an animated Wedg- al a 
wood bowl. And even that is spoilt when Zorina Anadyomen mt pea 
appears from the water not faintly flushed with pink, but in yi 
unctuous gold. artist tha 
take cou! 
Why the Maginot Line has suddenly been decked out for 
public consumption it is difficult to say. A few years ago the In the 
line was something which officially did not seem to exist. Now though i 
it is finished, and, whether to impress wavering patriots cf Will t 
presumptuous foreigners, it has been displayed in all it he has hy 
strength. Its strength, yes, but there was one significant belongs | 
comment: ‘‘ A fine defence as long as the enemy are outside; Tothe 
but supposing they got in?” The reference was to spits, Super-re 
who could be inside always, and so the story presented a spy, i of hones 
but not on the whole a very good one. Spy films are invariably HH ot first 
difficult to follow owing to the traditional gloom which descend & fiftieth 
on the picture whenever anything vital to the plot is about 0% then—a 
happen ; but when in addition every member of the cast except I tion js s; 
the detectives and a rare female is in military uniform, to Sp¢ I mensura 
the spy is like trying to spot a particular Vicar at Twickenham. two arti: 
If this film was meart to show that Wars and Rumouts H the que; 
Wars turn human beings into subterranean robots it certainly HF Picasso 





succeeded. 

Scarface is not a new film, for it was made six years ago 
But it is by far the best film of these three. It, too, is aggre 
sively full of retail and wholesale shootings. But like othe 
gangster films—and Scarface is the best of all gangster films—t 
is greatest when the shooting stops. Paul Muni, Geom 
Raft, Karen Morley, Boris Karloff, all owe much of their late 
success to their performances in this film. Scarface is a good 
film because there are real people in it and because in th 
rare lulls between gunfire its touch is delicate and sure. V 
example is enough. Muni is to get the urge to kill. Sitti 
at a table he picks up a pepper-mill, and gradually in his mind 
it turns into a gun. It turns because Muni is a great actdh 
and because Howard Hawks knew how to direct. Things lik 
this are true film, but they are not to be found in the Golda 
Follies or La Ligne Maginot. STuarT LEGG. 
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The Realists Fall In 





of the exhibition at Messrs. Wildenstein’s—“ A 


acta of English Painting, 1938”’—is misleading. 

© Sure MM For only 12 artists are included, and they do not nearly cover 

t the the whole range of the art that is being produced in this country 

at the present time. ‘I here are whole areas of painting which 

th wit unrepresented : there is no abstract painting in the show 

YY bore. ad no specimen of Super-realism. But, theugh for this 

Inks fry reason the exhibition cannot claim to be complete, it would 

Idwyn: not be an exaggeration to say that it gave a good idea of the 
ONS fer most important type of contemporary English painting. 
Afficien: ae oe ee ; , | 

he tit [| The significance of the paintings shown can be made c carer 

excuse Mm if we compare them with the works on view at Rosenberg’s, 


F sihere there are canvases by Picasso, Braque, Matisse, Bonnard 
and Rouault. Mr. Coldstream, who is the leading exhibitor 
at Wildenstein’s, himself provoked such a comparison when 
in a recent debate organised by the Artists’ International 
Association on the relative merits of Realism and Super- 
realism he pointed to the works shown by the Realists and said 
that there was among them, of course, no artist comparable 
in quality with Picasso. Now, since he was pointing to works 
produced by himself and his immediate friends, this was a 
very proper piece of modesty. But I am prepared to main- 
tin that the modesty, though undoubtedly genuine, was 
unjustified. 
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It would unquestionably be true to say that there is no indi- 
vidual among the Realist painters today who is so marked a 
personality or who has so much talent for painting as Picasso, 
None of the Realists knows so much about the tricks of the 
painting trade as he, and certainly none of them plays on the 
organ of painting tunes so varied or so obviously novel. But this 
has nothing very much to do with the quality of Picasso as 


it fun, 
> play 
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Fp an artist. Those who defended Super-realism in general and 
of hi Picasso in particular in the debate in question constantly 
aa used the words novelty, originality, surprise and _ shock to 
rental A CPS their admiration. But is it, after all, so important 
rae that a painter should produce a shock in the spectator ? May 
- thi he not make his appeal by less violent and more serious means ? 
= After all, Rembrandt must have seemed a dull stick to those 
Ted of his contemporaries who were used to the cultivated sensibility 
nei and wit of later Mannerism, or the flamboyance of the baroque. 
at i But it would be hard to say that Rembrandt was a less important 
artist than other painters of his time. So let Mr. Coldstream 
+ take courage. 
a In the heaven of painting there are many studios, and, 


Now @ though it is unlikely that he will have to share one with Picasso, 
he will be in company no less distinguished. And even now 
1 ig Xe has his consolation : the future belongs to him, but Picasso 
icant A Delongs to the past. 


ide; = Tothe system of shocks, ingenuities, obscurities, with which the 
Super-realists work, Coldstream opposes, above all, the quality 
SPh of honesty. In art, as in morals, honesty is often unexciting 
ably HB at first sight. But the test comes not at the first but at the 
fiftieth view ; and it is not so obvious which will look duller 
then—a Picasso or a Coldstream. However, the whole ques- 
tion is silly, since the qualities of the two painters are not com- 
F mensurable, and it is no more possible to say which of these 


a two artists is the duller than to say which is the better. And so 
a the question raised by Coldstream’s modesty when faced with 
1B Picasso also becomes unanswerable. We can give historical 






Teasons why each of them paints as he does, and we can perhaps 
give an indication how far he has attained his end. But we 
cannot make a final judgement of quality between two artists 
with such fundamentally different aims. 









The importance of the exhibition at Wildenstein’s, however, 
does not lie in the actual quality of the work—though as a 
Personal opinion I would say that Coldstream’s Portrait of Mrs. 
Burger gives me as much pleasure as any painting that I can 
tecall being produced by an English artist since the War. The 
exhibition is significant because it shows that at last the Realists 
are organising and are beginning to form a group instead of a 
number of isolated individuals. Mz. Coldstream is already a chef 
@école, supported by able lieutenants. From this stage the 
development of the school, though slow, is assured. 











ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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QUELQUES CHIFFRES 
|[D’un correspondant parisien} 


Matar la réputation détestable des statisticiens lzs chiftres 
conservent leur éloquence. Nous cnavons rassemblés quelques- 
uns dans l’espoir qu’ils aideront 4 comprendre les dépéches des 
journaux quotidiens en ces temps azités. 

La France, donc, comptait au dernier recensement (mars 
1936) 41,905,968 habitants, 42 millions en chiffres ronds avec 
les soldats et marins hors la métropole. Cing ans auparavant 
la population était de 41,834,923. Celle de I’Allemagne, 
aprés absorption de l’Autriche, est de 73 millions; celle 
de VItalie de 43. 

Depuis longtemps la France souffre d’une crise de natalité. 
Il y nait chaque année environ 650,000 enfants ; en Allemagne 
1,200,000, en Italie un million. La population de la France, 
qui s’était accrue d’un million de 1860 4 1870, n’a augmenté 
que de trois millions de 1870 4 1936. Pendant ce temps 
lAllemagne, malgré ses pertes de territoire, passait de 39 a 
66 millions et l’ Italie de 25 4 43. En 1865 la France les dépassait 
toutes deux numériquement. 

Sans l’appoint des étrangers notre population baisserait a 
chaque dénombrement. En 1931, par exemple, le département 
de Lot-et-Garonne accusait 891 habitants de plus qu’en 
1926, mais le chiffre des étrangers avait augmenté de 6,656. 
Sur cent personnes il y a aujourd’hui en France prés de dix 
étrangers, au total environ 4,500,000. Depuis la guerre chaque 
bouleversement en Europe a contribué son appoint. On a 
naturalisé beaucoup de ces ¢trangers, surtout au cours des 
derniéres années. Il y a quelques jours on annongait la création 
d’une société qui a pour titre: Amicale des Maquilleurs du 
Cinéma francais. Les membres de son bureau s’appellent : 
Chakatouny, Tourjansky, Klein, Paltchensky, Arkdelian, 
Glebov et Safianshikov. 

Pour faciliter la compréhension de la situation intérieure 
il convient de décomposer la population. Il y a—toujours 
en chiffres ronds—7,500,000 ouvriers et employés, autant 
d’agriculteurs, prés de trois millions d’artisans et petits patrons. 
On estime la classe moyenne a environ huit millions. Tout 
cela confirme que la France est un pays de petites gens. 
Le nombre des moyennes et des grosses fortunes, celles-ci 
surtout, diminue d’année en année. En 1931 on notait 702 
revenus annuels supérieurs 4 un million de francs; en 1935 
il n’y en avait plus que 309. En cette derniére année 104,699 
contribuables seulement avaient un revenu imposable supérieur 
a 50,000 francs; 1,195,000 contribuables avaient un revenu 
imposable de 10,000 4 20,000 francs. (En 1935 10,000 francs 
représentaient £130). 

Au point de vue politique, le corps électoral ne dépasse pas 
onze millions sur une population de 42 millions, car les Fran- 
¢aises ne votent pas encore. Il y a pas mal d’indifférents parmi 
ces onze millions; aux élections législatives les abstentions 
varient de 16 4 31 pour cent. En outre, il résulte du mode de 
scrutin, ainsi que du découpage des circonscriptions, que les 
suffrages non représentés a la Chambre des Députés sont 
toujours plus nombreux que les suffrages représentés. Depuis 
soixante ans les candidats élus ont toujours totalisé 1,500,000 
voix de moins que les candidats battus. 

Ici encore il est intéressant de décomposer. Aux derniéres 
élections (1936) les partis de gauche groupés dans le Front 
populaire obtinrent 5,440,990 voix; lVopposition 4,886,516. 
Donc la majorité représente 52.6 pour cent des suffrages. 
Il ne faudrait pas croire que tous ces suffrages furent exprimés 
par des membres effectifs des divers partis. ‘Toutefois il est 
assez difficile de décompter les partisans. Pour les com- 
munistes c’est simple ; ils proclament, non sans fierté, quils 
ont 340,000 adhérents (inscrits versant la cotisation annuelle). 
Les autres partis sont beaucoup plus discrets; pour extraire 
leurs chiffres il faut des recherches et des calculs. Il est avére 
néanmoins qu’en 1933 les socialistes n’avaient que 131,044 
inscrits; ils perdaient du terrain alors en raison de luttes 
intestines mais ils Pont regagné depuis. Les radicaux-socialistes, 
eux, sont en régression; on peut estimer leurs adhérents a 
200,000. Il en va de méme pour les partis d’opposition—le 
nombre d’adherénts n’a aucun rapport avec les suffrages 
obtenus aux élections. On peut conclure de tout cela qu’en 
France les électeurs pour la plupart n’ont pas d’opinions bien 
définies, mais votent selon les circonstances. 

On pourrait en.conclure . . . tizn des choses. 
sont la. Que chacun en tire ses conclusions. 


Les chiffres 
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Lost Land ; 

The report of the Land Utilisation Survey, just issued, 
shows how, gradually but very surely, first-class agricultural 
land is being lost to the country. ‘‘ The land of Britain is 
the nation’s one great ultimate asset,” it says, but elsewhere 
one reads that the acreage under cultivation has declined 
in the past six years by 1.7 per cent. Most of this decline is 
due to a complete disregard for the value of the soil as soil, 
and to its sale and exploitation as building land. It is an 
easy matter to convert a field to a factory or even a housing 
estate, but entirely another matter, in time of national 
emergency, to convert a derelict factory to a field of potatoes. 
Odd that it should be necessary to save England from the 
English, but from all sides there comes bitterly ironic evidence 
that it is so: rich land exploited for building, market-garden 
areas ruined by the exploitation of gravel. And then an 
unexpected cause of land-spoliation : the dog. That charming 
but so often useless animal, it seems, has destroyed, through 
sheep worrying, whole districts for sheep-farming. ‘There 
is still another set of figures: although 41 per cent. of the 
population is on the land in France, 36 in Denmark and 31 in 
Germany, in England the figure is 7 per cent. I am not 
surprised at this; I am only surprised at the complacency, 
immense but tragic, which allows it; which also allows the 
loss, every year, of thousands of acres of English land, rich 
not only in beauty but in potential food. It is perhaps too 
much to hope that a nation should take an interest in the 
beauty of its own earth; but it might be reasonably expected 
to take an interest in the possibility, in time of emergency, 
of starving itself to death. 


* * * * 


Country Cheeses 


My grocer, high-class, had a National Mark notice hung 
up behind the counter: Buy English Cheeses, Cheddar, 
Cheshire, Stilton, Leicester. Once, in Leicester itself, I 
had seen golden-orange globes of Leicester (I don’t know of a 
better sight in a shop window than a fat whole cheese, unless 
it is a fat whole ham), but I had never tasted it. So now I 
asked for it. ‘‘ Leicester?” the grocer said. ‘‘ Never stock 
it. Never have stocked it.” I pointed to the notice. ‘‘ Nice 
fellow,” I said. ‘‘ How do you suppose I can be patriotic ? ” 
All this drew my attention to the question of English regional 
cheeses. There remain only, it seems, about a dozen of 
them ; and of these about half, including Leicester, are mostly 
factory made. And of the rest the most exclusive, Double 
Gloucester and Blue Wensleydale, are to be found not where 
they should be found, in their native places, but largely in 
expensive West-End shops and holy-of-holy West End clubs. 
It has been said that a settled civilisation of long-standing is 
needed to produce great cheeses. Perhaps we, with our 
miserable dozen species, have not been civilised long enough ; 
perhaps we are not civilised at all. On this basis of reckoning 
it is interesting to consider the Welsh, Scots and Irish: Wales 
produces, it seems, one decent cheese, Caerphilly, now almost 
entirely factory-made ; Scotland one variety ; the Free State 
several ; Northern Ireland none at all. Perhaps some cheese- 
loving patriot can disprove this dreary record. 


s * + . 


A.R.P. in the Country 


In the country there seems to be no lack of volunteers for 
Air Raids Precaution service, but there is a phlegmatic 
acceptance of things that is almost indifference. Recently I 
spent an hour giving an audience of villagers, as reticently 
and clearly as possible, the details of the duties expected of 
us, supplementing them with some details of Guernica, 
quoting the. correspondent of The Times. At the close of 
the meeting there seemed, I thought, to be less enthusiasm 
than when it began. There were volunteers, but I did not 
notice a throwing-up of hats. Perhaps I myself was to 
blame. Where previous speakers had emphasised the great 
need for gas-masks, I deplored the emphasis on the danger 
of gas and the lack of emphasis on the danger of fire. If 
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Guernica could be wiped out by incendiary bombs in th, 
or four hours, gas not being used, a village of 250 inhabits 


might be in flames in less time than it takes to draw 
Very few villages possess ‘a fire-brigade ; 
apparatus at all. In some cases the local mansion has j 
hose and hose-cart and its own adequate supply of extinguisher 
But the great need in villages is clearly public fire apparany. 
simple, efficient and handily placed in some public Spot Wher. 


@ quar, 
many NO fire 


its existence is known to everyone. 


x * *® * 


Blacksmiths and Italy 


The village blacksmith, once a supposedly romantic, 
and prosperous part of any village, now has a tougher time 
of it. As though selling petrol, bikes, cigarettes, spare-parts 
and doing odd running repairs for motorists were not degra: 
enough to an art that is said to have flourished here in th 
tenth century, his best artistic work now has to meet fore 
competition. There are few better things designed by English 
country craftsmen than a hinge or gate or a scroll of 
iron, a pair of coal tongs or dogs in forged steel. Such craft, 
recently almost dead, has been revived slowly, by enthusigy 
and teaching and economic assistance. It seems that it my 
now meet competition from Italy, where low wages anj 
standards are enabling Italian firms to compete with th 
English blacksmith on terms which do not give him th 
remotest economic chance. It was virtually a Governmer 
Department, the Rural Industries Bureau, which by admirabk 
organisation and enthusiasm gave the English blacksmith 
the chance of saving his craft from extinction. It is surly 
up to some other Government Department to see that thy 
work has not been completely useless. 


* * * * 


The Soya Bean 

I once pointed out, on this page, the dangers of investing 
capital in mushroom-growing companies who offered shares 
in £10 units which showed a profit of Io per cent. This 
warning held good for certain apple-growing firms also, ani 
the whole question of such companies has since been th 
subject of Government inquiry. Part of the cleverness ¢ 
these companies was their choice of two superb table delicacie, 
which it was reasonable to suppose that a large public coul 
not resist buying. Now the soya bean, the food with heaven 
knows what vitamins and a score of purposes, shows signs 
replacing the mushroom and the Cox’s Orange. I have m 
doubt that the soya bean is all that it is claimed to be, bit 
what makes me suspicious of its financial opportunities is th 
the old formula is being used in the old alluring way. Th 
soya bean is marvellous; ergo, a £10 unit at Io per cen, 
can’t be wrong. The only answer to this is that if you a 
grow beans or mushrooms or apples or flowers or anything 
else at a safe Io per cent. profit, it is generally unnecessay 
to circulate the public in order to get your capital. As to th 
unit system itself, I see nothing against it. There is at les 
one Cox’s Orange firm working that system with expet 
knowledge and ‘success, but I do not think it promis 


IO per cent. 
* * k x 


Far-off Things 
Even more alluring, to the countryman, are those romamiit 
seed and plant catalogues from Africa and India, New Zealand, 
Californiaand Japan. They offer native seeds, freshly gathere 
at absurd prices; alpine rarities at a tenth of the price @ 
home-grown plants; lily bulbs as cheap as potatoes. 10 
are all very, very alluring. Many are perfectly genuine. ba 
there is a gentleman in Japan—perhaps he is now wofkilf 
on the gullible Chinese instead of on the gullible English 
who still owes me one pound’s worth of Japanese alpisi 
and is, I suppose, likely to go on owing them yet. It¥ 
not a question of his not receiving the cash ; I inquired ab 
that. All easily allured gardeners should remember him. 
H. E. BATE. 
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NEWS FROM AMERICA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$i, — Those who follow Anglo-American affairs are grateful 
tp you for your article, “ News from America” in your issue 
of March 18th. The complaint “that the British public 
receives no adequate picture of America in its newspapers ” 
is true, though not so true as it once was. A distinct improve- 
ment in the news-picture of America in the British Press 
jys taken place in recent times ; and our leading organs, with 
the British Broadcasting Corporation playing no mean part, 
give the public a fairly continuous supply of reliable informa- 








Pars tion. None. the less, in spite of this improvement, there is 
ae rom—and, I believe, an increased public appetite—for a 
foreion great deal more. So, if it be true that ‘‘ Fleet Street is no: 
ioe interested,” we may well ask why. 
There is, of course, the overwhelming competition for 
r: space by the events of Europe which are “news,” so hot and 
usiagn urgent that few non-European subjects can rival it. That 
: fine is Fleet Street’s excuse for the comparative neglect of America, 
ani and also of the Dominions. But the time is coming when 
rh the the public will demand more American news, for there is 
mM the increasing evidence to show that the British newspaper reader 
nment is becoming aware of the fact that, to use your own words, 
sirable “American civilisation . . . is a new forc2 in the world... 
mith decisive importance in modern history.” 
surely Now it is to foster this growing interest in American affairs 
t the and to provide an authentic interpretation of America’s new 
| purpose that the English-Speaking Union, in whose name 
I write, have embarked on a programme of public enlighten- 
ment, It is our purpose to make Dartmouth House the 
acknowledged centre of information in the British Isles on 
Anglo-American and Dominion affairs’ And those who 
esting wish to know how we mean to do it, have only to write to 
shares Dartmouth House itself.—I am, yours, &c., A. F. WHYTE, 
This The English-Spzaking Union, Director General. 
» and Dartmouth House, 37 Charles Street, London, W.1. 
2 the 
a) [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
sou Sik,—In the course of your article under this heading you refer 


to the importance of strengthening Anglo-American friendship 
through understanding and to the remarkable apathy of Fleet 
Street to matters of great moment in the United States. 

That a general sentiment of goodwill can only be given effect 


in all the larger towns. The response to this and the universal 
enthusiasm for the subject were sufficiently convincing that 
there is a real desire for information on American affairs. It 
Was welcomed all the more because of the general neglect by 
the Press. Similar activity in all parts of the country—in 
Lancashire, in the towns of the North East Coast, in the West 
of England—and with all types of people has proved itself to be 
Meeting a genuine demand. 

Another indication of the interest taken in American affairs 
is the number of people who listen with unfailing regularity to 
the Saturday evening Transatlantic commentaries by Mr. 


‘the through understanding is self-evident, but is the ‘‘ indifference 
Te of the average Englishman ” really such or is it more that a 
pay, potential demand is inadequately fulfilled ? As you point out, 
al the number who can visit America is limited, the lecture work 
hin of the universities and the exchanges of pupils and teachers, 
a admirable though they are, can again only affect a comparatively 
re small proportion, and for the others the meagre treatment by 
ed the daily Press and the gross distortions of the majority of Holly- 
Wood’s effusions have to suffice. 
ae But I believe that the demand is there, and that this indiffer- 
ence is by no means as widespread as is generally supposed. I 
have just returned from a particularly interesting time in the 
Midlands with Professor Arthur Newell of Boston, the principal 
lecturer of the Associates for Anglo-American Understanding. 
JB 4 group of the leading professional and business men had 
ad decided to devote a whole fortnight to the consideration of 
current American affairs and had asked him to lead discussions 
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Raymond Gram Swing. From all sides we are impressed by 
the attention these receive—a tribute not only to this way of 
presentation, but also to the subject matter which Mr. Swing 
so competently handles. 

In schools, too, the balance is being redressed. Not only is 
there a considerable and ever-growing demand for talks that 
give a.dispassionate account of life in the United States, but 
recently a joint committee has been formed, on which all educa- 
tional and Anglo-American bodies are represented,, with the 
object of extending the range of lectures on America in schools, 
and attempting to bring more study of American history into 
school curricula. 

Whether the attitude of political leaders towards the possible 
repercussions of their acts on American public opinion is emerg- 
ing from the indifference of which you write, is another and 
much wider issue, though recent trends in fiscal policy might 
tend to support this. Where one might disagree with the 
writer in Foreign Press is his assumption that Americans are 
comprehensively supplied with information about Britain. 
By comparison this may be so, but there is much still to be done, 
despite the recent statements of President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull, to break down the isolated attitude of mind of 
such a large section of Americans. That is why we of the 
Associates for Anglo-American Understanding feel it important 
that a full half of our work should be done in America, so that 
through a programme of talks and open discussions of a purely 
educational nature on both sides of the Atlantic we may, at this 
critical time, shoulder in a more intimate way some part of the 
responsibility which the Press has so regrettably evaded. —Yours 
faithfully, R. LEONARD MIALL, Secretary. 
Associates for Anglo-American Understanding, 

29 Fitzroy Square, W. 1. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—There are many among your readers who, like myself, 
will welcome your article on the average Englishman’s ignor- 
ance of American affairs, and the paucity of good news from 
the U.S.A. With some honourable exceptions, the news 
we see on the U.S.A. is scanty, incomplete, and often tending 
to show America in a bad or sensational light. This is in 
complete contrast to the excellence of the full American Press 
reports on affairs in Great Britain. The same applies to 
history teaching, too. America’s virile and fascinating history 
is a closed book to the average Englishman. Adams, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Jackson and the rest are to him just names: they 
mean nothing. Steps should be taken to remedy this, and 
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to give English people a wide and full view of American life 
and labour. The American Press, to my mind, gives the 
best informed, fullest, freest and most comprehensive news 
service in the world. Its foreign news, especially, is un- 
rivalled—so much so that many of us have now to read the 
United States Press to find out what is happening here! 
It has long been my aim to get the best American dailies and 
weeklies into our Public Libraries, but so far I have not 
succeeded. Meanwhile—my pocket being weak—I should 
be very glad to exchange a British for an American weekly 
paper with any American reader who sees this letter —Yours 
truly, KENNETH BRADSHAW. 
24 Heliers Road, Liverpool, 13. 


ARE THE GOSPELS AUTHENTIC ? 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Professor C. H. Dodd’s article on the authenticity of 
the Gospels leaves too many things unsaid to give much 
guidance to the seeker for objective reality. While the Gospels 
are undoubtedly, in the broadest sense, historical documents, 
they cannot be accepted as unvarnished records of fact, and 
Professor Dodd suggests no criteria by which the historicity 
of individual pronouncements or episodes can be tested. 

There is, for instance, a whole group of stories cast in very 
much the same mould. Some anonymous Scribes and 
Pharisees suddenly appear upon the scene and put an embar- 
rassing question. Jesus, however, always has the appropriate 
answer ready, the listeners are duly amazed and the inter- 
locutors retire abashed until a fresh lot of Scribes and Pharisees 
come to try their luck. 

Now it is a well-known feature of Greek literary technique 
for a writer to expound his doctrines through the medium 
of imaginary dialogues between some notable personage and 
casual enquirers, without much concern as to whether that 
personage taught or even held such views. Dr. Kirsopp Lake 
in his Beginnings of Christianity also drew attention to “the 
tendency to give the authority of Jesus to practices which 
the disciples were in reality driven to adopt only by stress 
of later circumstances.”’ It is furthermore noteworthy that 
these dialogues relate largely to points on which the early 
Church had actually departed from established Jewish usage 
(Sabbath observance, fasting, washing, &c.). 

It seems then permissible to conjecture, both from their 
form and their contents, that these stories did not originate 
until the Hellenisation of the Church was well advanced, 
and that they do not necessarily reflect. the views of Jesus 
Himself at all. In the divorce stories, as is well known from 
recent controversies, the supposed pronouncements of Jesus 
are reproduced in two radically different forms. This would 
be incredible if Jesus had given any categorical ruling of 
which a genuine tradition existed, but is easily intelligible 
if the relevant passages in Matthew and Mark represent two 
different schools of thought in the early Church. 

Though this type of story undoubtedly interrupts the 
continuity of the narrative, Professor Dodd seems to exaggerate 
the extent to which the Gospels are mere collections of episodes. 
Mark gives the impression of an originally coherent history, 
from which some sections have been cut out, while 6ther 
incidents havé been interpolated. Omitting, for instance, the 
episode of Herod, and John the Baptist, it is clear that the 
so-called Feeding of the Five Thousand is directly connected 
with the sending out and return of the Apostles, whilst in 
the story as we have it, the emphasis has been shifted from 
the real purpose of the assembly to the seemingly miraculous 
arrangements made for feeding it. 

Finally is it correct to say that no more than 35 years elapsed 
between the Crucifixion and the first Gospel? Dr. Eisler, 
in The Messiah Jesus, gives very convincing reasons for placing 
the Crucifixion as early as A.D. 21. The chronology of Acts 
strongly supports this view, while Mark cannot be placed 
much, if at all, earlier than A.D. 70.—Yours faithfully, 

78 Queens Gate, Bolton, Lancs. W. SMITH. 


NATIONAL DISSERVICE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sm,—Our conscriptionists and compulsionists write and 
talk as if there were no such thing as Sea Power and no British 
Navy and. as if England can be defended by soldiers. They 


are trying to drag the people of England down to the miserable 
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level of the slave States of Europe with their compuls 
conscription, concentration and labour camps and 4, 
arm-and-leg-jerking antics that go with dictatorships 
slavery to slavish officials. aa 
Sea Power frees our youth from the curse of land naj 
for the best of all national services, preparing themselyg 
for their own job. 
Our goose-step-minded compulsionists do not know 
war is more than ever a matter of cargoes and that the s; 
which gets the cargoes wins the war quickly and ¢ 
and probably bloodlessly. Our compulsionists seem top 
the long and devastating blood-and-mud Continental} Methods 
we mistakenly used last time. 
We can win wars without armies and by Sea Power alone 
by capturing enemy cargoes and convoying our own, 
Cargo control can beat all the land armies ever Conscripte, 
so we do not need conscription. England’s only business wig 
conscripts is to use our Cargo Control to supply all friendly og, 
scripts and to starve all enemy conscripts. It is high times 
turned away from the land with its muddy wars and tum 
back again to our own clean business, the sea—Yours fait, 
fully, GEOFFREY Bow1is, 
25 Catherine Place, S.W.1. 


STRATEGY AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—It has long been idle to expect the present Governmey 
to lend its support to the principle of Collective Security fy 
moral or idealistic reasons alone. But when we find tha, 
now with Czechoslovakia, they are blind to practical oy 
siderations also, then indeed it is time to take ship for 
other side of the world. 

Huge sums of money are being voted for armaments, aj 
there is one country in particular against which it is cee 
that these armaments may one day have to be directed. Wh 
do the Government refuse to secure to themselves, by 


guarantee of assistance in case of attack, the one territoy 


from which effective bombing raids into’ enemy country co 

be made without delay, if necessary? At least ten maj 
German cities—including Leipzig, Dresden, Munich a 
Vienna—are within a distance of 100 miles from the Czech} 
slovakian frontier; Berlin is 110 miles. All these cities a 
nearer to Czechoslovakia than London is to the nearest poi 
(since it is well to assume the very worst) on the Belgian cows, 

The authorities need also to be reminded that Berlini 
475 miles away from the nearest point of England, and 4 
from the nearest point of France; also that while there a 
only 200 miles between France and Czechoslovakia, and ai} 
100 between Czechoslovakia and Russia, there are 600 betwee 
France and Russia. _ It should be clear that the Ge 
of Czéchoslovakia would ‘seriously hamper the conduct ( 
any anti-German war. 

I am one of those‘who will be called upon to participay 
if we are finally reduced to such a war. I shall not willing 
do so if I feel, as I feel now, that elementary factors of milit 
strategy are being overlooked. A child with a ruler ad 
sixpenny atlas could appreciate the points I have tried 
make ; and I have personally no doubt that Herr Hitler 
appreciates them—at least well enough to call off any fur 
escapades’ he may have in mind, if a black-and-white mut 
assistance. pact between the remaining democracies is brow 
to his notice. It is therefore heartbreaking to watch? 
Government’s continued vacillation, when they have a4 
the chance to uphold the forgotten spirit of law and moral 
in international dealings, and at the same time to consdlid 
our own fighting strength.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

MERVYN Horbs. 

32 Great Ormond Street, London, W.C. 1. 


ATUSAUU 


REFUGEES .FROM AUSTRIA 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—When we claim to.be a “ Christian nation” we 
have our tongues in our cheeks, but of the many uncnis 
things that we do as a nation, surely one of the worst 5! 
refuse refuge to those who are fleeing from the terror in Au 
We are sending back to Austria men and women who! 
be returning to death and torture. In the past our malt 
stock, our trade, our culture, have been permanently eam 
by refugees from the Continent. Many will need jobs 
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Dear Sirs, 

You may be interested to 
know that the Austin van which 
we salvaged from the Horsey 
floods was dismantled by us for 
inspection. 

The engine contained about 
one and a half gallons of salt 
water for nine days. After 
draining, the bearings, pistons 
and even the crankcase showed 
no sign of ever having been in 
water. 

This we think speaks very 
highly for the NEW DOUBLE 
SHELL OIL. 


A letter from: Yarmouth firm of Motor Engineers. 
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and many of us still lack them, but some of those who flee 
from the Nazis may before long employ Englishmen. Moreover 
we are perhaps the richest nation on earth, and even 100,000 
more people on the dole would not ruin us; we can afford to 
spend £350,000,000 a year on the next war, and nearly as 
much on the last one. Is it quite out-of-date to be Good 
Samaritans ?—Yours truly, M. E. LAMPARD. 
2 Lexdon Road, Colchester, Essex. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] : 

Sir,—In view of recent events, we the undersigned members 
of the Medical Profession desire to express our alarm at the 
possible fate of our colleagues in Austria. There are in that 
country many revered physicians and surgeons who are likely 
to fall into disfavour with the National Socialist Government, 
either on account of their medical or social views or on account 
of their belonging to the Jewish race. Judging from what 
has happened in Germany in the past, we are afraid that 
serious discrimination will be exercised against them, and that 
even the chance to leave a country which is no longer hospitable 
to them may be refused. 

We beg our colleagues in all countries to watch the progress 
of events with the closest attention and to do all in their power, 
whether by public protest or by public or private assistance, 
to stand by any members of our profession who may suffer 
hardship under the new régime. 

W. Russet, Brain, W. McApAm EccLes, ARTHUR ELLIS, 
Ricuarp W. B. Exzis, DAvip ForsytH, R. D. 
GILLESPIE, DONALD HUNTER, ARTHUR HurRST, ROBERT 
HUuTCHISON, HoRDER, ALAN MONCRIEFF, J. P. MONK-~ 
HousE, E. P. PouLton, H. E. Roar, JoHN A. RYLE, 
ADRIAN STEPHEN, C. P. Witson, W. H. WYnn. 


ECONOMIC CAUSES OF WAR 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—No line of foreign policy, whether of Mr. Chamberlain 
or Mr. Eden, has a chance of real success until our Government 
has removed those defects in the monetary system which lie 
at the root of the economic causes of war and make it impossible 
for us to remove trade barriers or set Dictators a practical 
example of how countries can become prosperous without 
either colonial expansion or continuous rearmament. in order 
.to make work. It is essential, also, for the Government to 
achieve towards all foreign nations a policy so fair and generous 
that it need not be, and is not, ashamed to disclose and discuss 
it openly and fully. 

Finally it is imperative that full use should be made of the 
radio to maintain adequate touch with the peoples of other 
countries. It is fatal for the State to confine its international 
contacts to negotiations (often of a more or less secret char- 
acter) with statesmen and diplomats who may be very inferior 
in good sense and good feeling to the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen whose destinies they attempt to control.—Yours 
truly, TAVISTOCK. 

Barrington House, Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


THE PROTECTION OF ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Str,x—As Major Athill’s most striking article, “‘ Love and 
Death,” and the letters you have printed from correspondents 
go to show, there are signs on every side of a changing outlook, 
a more appreciative and sympathetic attitude toward Nature ; 
an atmosphere increasingly favourable to conservation. Thus 
our Acts for the protection of wild birds are ever increasing 
in scope and efficiency and—most significant—by no means 
is effort restricted to safeguarding those species unanimously 
acclaimed as_ beneficial to utilitarian human interest... We see 
this year, in the new Birds of Prey Protection Fund, a special 
endeavour on behalf of birds by no means universally held 
to be innocuous. Naturalists’ societies subsidise badgers’ 
earths, the grey seal has its close time. ‘The Swedish Govern- 
ment preserves elks by, inter alia, paying compensation for 
any damage they do, and a State-endowed eagle-damage 
compensation fund has been suggested as an alternative to 
allowing the killing of Norwegian sea-eagles. Going further, 
the little State of Lichtenstein extends protection to include 
all bats, hedgehogs, the woodmouse, lizards, salamanders, 
newts and even non-poisonous snakes and toads and_ frogs. 





a 











Instances of increased respect for animal life might be mul. 
plied indefinitely. 

The time-honoured atmosphere in which blood-sports 
tolerated is sterile, without promise for the future, and - 
the germs of its own defeat. It is productive of NO. more 
than the protection of the animals it is desired in turq to kill, 
It fosters no liberal spirit of protection ; witness the Notorious 
destruction of wild life, both furred and feathered, gt th 
hands of the game-keeper for the preservation of what Si 
been ironically called “ the only birds which count, Partidg 
and pheasants.” : 

Thought is orientated for wider, more rational conservatioy 
It is a question of the weight the people, whose attitude a 
be epitomised as that of ‘‘ hating the hunt and loving the 
fox,” are prepared to pull. Hunting is had at the price 
organisation, work and money. Protection, in substitution 
for that they now receive as beasts of the chase, can be afforded 
to otter, hare, deer and even fox if these people “love the 
fox ” as much as the hunting people “ love the hunt,” but th 
condition, in the same way, is organised effort, work anj 
money.—Yours faithfully, PHYLLIS Copp, 

Observatory Cottage, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


THE BASQUE CHILDREN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—May I raise a very practical point in relation to th 
horror which we are all feeling. at the ceaseless bombardmen 
of Barcelona and other towns in Catalonia ? 

Among the many hundred thousand refugees suffering 
under this bombardment are the parents of the majority of 
the Basque children now in this country.. We have this week 
sent home to Bilbao the final party of children whose parents 
are there, free and able to take care of them. We have now 
left in this country just over 2,000. Apart from the majority 
whose parents are refugees in Eastern Spain, the remainder 
either have parents divided between two different parts of 
Spain, or have parents in prison in Bilbao or have parent 
untraceable. So far as these 2,000 children are concerned, 
therefore, we have to maintain them in this country indefinitely, 

The seriousness of the situation is that the valiant effors 
of the self-styled ‘‘ Spanish Children Repatriation Committee” 
run by Sir Arnold Wilson (which has not repatriated a singk 
child) have, in past weeks, had the triumphant effect of pe- 
suading many people either that the children have all gon 
home and need no further support, or alternatively can al 
and should all go home, and are taking the bread out of the 
mouths of British children in the distressed ‘areas. 

The only answer decent-minded people can give to thi 
sort of thing, and a very practical answer also to Franco’ 
hail of death, is to increase to the greatest possible degree th 
guaranteed support of the children. May I, Sir, beg Th 
Spectator to support this appeal and urge its readers to joi 
in the ‘“‘ adoptions” scheme for the Basque children? I 
is only by getting these regular contributions of ten shilling 
a week from individuals or groups that we can make the Basqu 
children safe. 

If we do not get this increased support it seems that ther 
will be only two alternatives: (a) to return the children 
join their parents beneath the hail of Franco’s bombs; (}) 
to return the children to the Basque country, there to bk 
brought up in reformatories or seminaries, permanently separatt! 
from their parents, taught to believe that everything for whic 
their parents have stood is criminal and deadly sin, probablj 
never to see their parents again. ; 

May I earnestly plead for assistance in preventing either 
these things ?—Yours sincerely, | VINCENT DUNCAN JONES. 

National Foint Committee for Spanish Relief, 

53 Marsham Street, London, S.W.1 


RUNYON THE REALIST 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I have ‘read some silly reviews in my day, but seldoa 
one sillier than that by E. B. C. Jones of Runyoti 
Furthermore. Miss Jones does. not think Runyon. fun} 
All right. That is her affair. But it is just impertinent 4 
sneer at E. C. Bentley for implying that Runyon pre-datt 
as a “terse realist”? Hemingway, Cain, Hammett, Trad 
and McCoy. Mr. Bentley does nothing of the kind, thou 
if he did, he would be right.. Runyon’s stories have:d® 
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N this brief announcement we can give only a few facts about 


the Vauxhall 25. Such as, for instance, that it was built to 


ing! . P 
re ENGINEERING meet world competition and according to owners. is 
l - LEADERSHIP doing so .. . that on a recent R.A.C. Official trial, over 
can ; 
of the gives these advantages in the Vauxhall 25 1,000 miles of public roads, the 25 h.p. Saloon did 22-48 m.p.g. 

Independent Suspension : is i al =e ed 
to this (riding changed to gliding) _ We have not room to explain why the acceleration is so virile... 
ranco's Hydraulic Brakes how the infinitely variable suspension gives such comfort and 
double-safety ; ; : 
— -apapasid a ninitne stability and changes riding into gliding . . . . why the hydraulic 
5 Bl Performance with Economy : 
wee (80 m.p.h.—over 20 m.p.g.) brakes are “ double-safety”” . . . . why Vauxhall Synchromesh is 
n? It 
hilling — eta on ail so different from just “synchromesh” .... or describe the 
by orwar ears 
Basque (you can forget the gearbox) built-in car heater and defroster and the many other features 
t there . Overhead Valves of an outstanding luxury car. Yet the Saloon costs only £315. 
(A Vauxhall feature for 16 . : : 
=) stat sig cah ni But — the whole story is interestingly told in a book entitled 


to be The Vauxhall 25 has many other advanced features, “Facts”. It will appeal even to the least technically-minded. 
arated such as a built-in car neater, No-Draught Ventilation; $4 : i ¥ 
whic reversing light ; adjustable steering column ; ample Will you write for a copy to “ Magazines”, Vauxhall Motors 


obabl} enclosed luggage accommodation ; mechanical yrq Luton? You'll be interestéd, even though you may never 
windscreen wipers; articulated spring gaiters; 





ther of helically-cut gears, and so on. buy a Vauxhall 25. 

INES, Saloon £315. 7-str. Limousine £595. 

elds If you are interested in a smaller car ask your local Vauxhall dealer to show you these models :— 

nyon 

funti ] DB another outstanding ex- a companion car to the ; became the most popular 

nt t 0 Hi. ° ample of Vauxhall Engin- i2 H.P. famous Vauxhall 14. The I 4 H.P. 14 h.p. car when intro- 

e cering Leadership, In a recent R.A.C. ideal model for motorists who want a car peers ee at — poenaioe 

>= date official trial, the saloon did 43.4 m.p.g. that will do almost everything the 14 will RA C. offizial trial an sah > Seis ond 

Trad Many big features, including Independent do, but are content with a slightly smaller aril * Indenendeat S ringin De 
$B Springing, controlled synchromesh, over- ine. Independent Springing. A Si Fase Selous fase’ "Teusing Sieen wi 

hou ’ olled synchromesh, over engine. Independent Springing. A Six at Luxe Saloon £225. Touring Saloon with 





head valves. Saloons from £168. the price of a Four. Saloon £216. built-in luggage boot £230. 
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steadily written and printed over the last nine years, and a 
volume of them actually appeared in this country in 1932. 
Of Miss Jones’ competitors, not one (with the exception of 
Hemingway who bears no relation to Runyon whatever) 
published anything in Great Britain prior to 1934.—Yours, &c., 
Billericay. SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 


RED SQUIRRELS WANTED 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I am anxious to introduce some English Red Squirrels 
into woodlands near here where, I am told, they flourished 
twenty years ago. . 

I would be very grateful if Sir William Beach Thomas or 
any of your readers could tell me where I could obtain a pair 
and give me any information or hints as to assisting the squirrels 
in establishing themselves. 

The woods are private and are looked after by an experienced 
woodman.—Yours faithfully, C. A. E, CHUDLEIGH, Capt. 


Rolandsfield, Bude, N. Cornwall. 
* THE BUCCANEER ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—Mr. Basil Wright in his review of The Buccaneer (which 
he doesn’t like) speaks of ‘‘ the seceding Yankees.” Seceding 
Yankees, forsooth ! 

He evidently thought the picture was about the War of 
Independence, his brain not being overburdened with a super- 
fluity of American history. He should do penance and ‘see 
the picture a second time, clad in white and holding a lighted 
candle. He would then perhaps discover that the picture was 
about the War of 1812. 

As for Yankee, as Yankee is a New Englander, and Jackson 
was so obviously drawn as a Southerner, that the term is 
inappropriate, even as a flippancy.—Yours faithfully, 

R. I. WALKDEN. 

280 Desaulriers Blod, St. Lambert, P.Q., Canada. 


TWO CORRECTIONS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In your issue of March 11th (p. 422) your correspondent 
S. L. Bensusan writes : 

““* You can’t drive Nature out with a pitchfork,’ wrote the wise 
Horace two thousand years ago, and equally you can’t impose fertility 
by poisoning the soil.” 

And on p. 426 I read, under the heading ‘‘ Sunt lacrimae rerum ” 

** Nowhere else can one find so sustained an expression of human 
tenderness, of that Lucretian sense of ‘ the tears that are in things.’ ”’ 

I have no longer any morbid pride in my long-forgotten 
efforts, but am convinced that my good compatriots, Lucretius 
and Horace, would not desire my words to be attributed to 
them.—I am, yours respectfully, P. VERGILIUS Maro. 


“CAN I BE A CHRISTIAN?” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—I too am an Oxford graduate, aged 24, who has absorbed 
the works of Mr. A. J. Ayer: but I am a professing Christian. 
Does your contributor really believe that the sentences ‘‘ you 
love your enemy” and ‘‘X has painted a picture” have 
“factual content’’ without ‘‘ expression of the feelings of 
the speaker’? Has she read the works of Mr. C. I. Lewis ? 
—Yours faithfully, J. (Gy ASasK. 


THE PRESS AND GERMANY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—The Spectator on March 11th thought fit to express 
the opinion that Herr Hitler was justified in complaining 
‘‘of the ‘irresponsibility’ of the British Press, of its mis- 
representation of the German situation and of the inaccuracy, 
which he thinks intentional, of its foreign correspondents.” 

As specific examples were quoted “‘ recent reports of 40,000 
Austrian Nazis ready to cross the border should Herr Hitler’s 
negotiations with Dr. Schuschnigg fail and of unrest among 
the East Prussian garrisons during the ‘ purge’ of the army.” 

““Tt is true (said The Spectator) that such reports seem 
to have been published without any confirmation and, to 
say the least, on insufficient evidence.’’ Within a few hours 
of the publication of this statement, an invading army of 
not 40,000, but 130,000 was on its way to Vienna. 

For the information of the Editor of The Spectator—who 
should be in a position to know whether the News Chronicle, 


- published by the News Chronicle in common with 





which published the warning report on Feb 
irresponsible or not in its handling of foreign affairs~] 
state that the News Chronicle held documentary ‘a a 
of this message from its most experienced correspond. 
Events have spoken since. . 
Reports of unrest among East Prussian garri 
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. . a a every OTA 
newspaper in Europe with the qualifying statement that 


came from outside Germany. Immediately the permis 
of the German authorities’ was secured, the News Chris 
sent a correspondent to investigate on the spot. His e 
clusions establishing that a few days later there was no evid = 
to confirm the reports was published fully and promin “ 
in the News Chronicle. 

I leave your readers to judge which is the more irresponsibj 
the British Press in its fulfilment of the increasingly digi 
task of recording the facts of the swiftly moving events thay 
changing the map of Europe, or The Spectator in its smug i , 
ill-informed criticisms.—Yours faithfully, 

NorMaNn D. CLiFF, Foreign Editor 

The News Chronicle, 19-22 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 

[The News Chronicle was not mentioned in the artic 
to which reference is made, and it seems strangely anxioy 
apply to itself criticisms which except in one particular we 
entirely general. With regard to the one particular, 4 
statement published by the News Chronicle on February 2 
that ‘“‘the Austrian Legion, composed largely of Nazis wy 
fled into Germany after the rising in 1934 is still mag 
within an easy march of the Austrian frontier,” our cop 
spondent appears to consider its accuracy proved by the 
that large numbers of German troops—not Austrian legionarg 
—crossed the Austrian frontier on March 11th-12th. Tho 
who find the argument convincing will, of course, be convince 
—Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE MARATHON TOMB 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—Some years ago I was standing by Hyde Park railing 
watching the arrival of a rally at the Albert Hall of the survive, 
of “‘the First Seven Divisions,” who suffered so terribly; 
the Great War. I saw standing by me an entire strang 
who looked like an educated gentleman. I spoke to him oy 
word: “‘ Marathonomachoi ! ” (7.e., the fighters of Marathon; 
the great heroes of Greek history). ‘‘ Yes,” he replis 
*“ yes ! and J wasat Marathon the day the tomb was openet! 

I would have liked a further talk, but something preventedi 

Can you, or your readers, tell me when the tomb was opened 
and what was found ?—Yours very truly, 

7 The Boltons, S.W. 10. H. REVELL REYNOLDS, 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
“THE SPECTATOR,” MARCH 24th, 1838. 
THE NEW SUNDAY BILL. 
SUNDAY-BILLS become “small by degrees”—we cannot 4 
“ bequtifully less; *? for even in miniature the productions of M 
Plumptre (Sir Andrew Agnew’s successor in this departments 
legislation) retain their repulsive features and expression. | 
bringing forward the last Sunday-bill, Mr. Plumptre said— _ 

“The measure now before the House was not so extensive 
former bills ; its principal object would be the suppression of Suni 
trading, the prevention of ordinary business, of trading on canals 
navigable rivers, the labouring at men’s common calling, work, or trol 
buying or selling goods or animals, the sale of milk during cema 
hours excepted, as also the supply of bond fide lodgers in publi 
houses.” 

This is a modest. attempt, in comparison with some that hi 
been made to meddle with matters which it is beyond the prowm 
of the Legislature to regulate. Still, an examination ofthe di 
provision of the bill will demonstrate its impracticability, and. i 
cruelty in the Metropolis, for whose benefit the bill is chiefly intents 
It is proposed— 

‘** That no person on the Lord’s Day shall hire, or employ any pam 
to do any manner of labour, or any work in the way of trade or ous 
or keep open shop, or hold or assist in holding any fair or market, 
buy or sell, or cry, offer, or expose for sale, or receive or deliv 
the way of trade or business, or in the way of his or her ordinl 
calling, or cause to be bought or sold, or cried, offered, or exp 
for sale, or received or delivered in manner aforesaid, any 
animal, effects or thing, or make any contract in the way of 
business, or otherwise, or do or permit any thing prohibited, or fot! 
doing or permitting of which any forfeiture is imposed by any? 
sion of this act.” 

Persons selling milk and medicine, and coffeehouse and ix 
keepers supplying food and liquors to inmates or others, who a 
come to victual,; not ‘‘ for the mere purpose of tippling,” 01% 
premises, are exempted from the penalties of the act.” 
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OXFORD BOOK OF GREEK VERSE IN 


Edited by T. F. HIGHAM and C. M. BOWRA. 


. Assuredly one of the most intelligent anthologies which has ever been published... 


TRANSLATION 


8/6 net 


—Harotp NIcoLson 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE 


Compiled and edited by Sir PAUL HARVEY. 


“ ..a book not only to consult occasionally, but to read systematically... . 


7,6 net 


” 


—Scortisi EpucaTionaL JOURNAL 





INTERNATIONAL 
SANCTIONS 


Report of a Study Group of 
Members of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 12/6 net 
“ 3... An impressive publication. 
3. avery wise book... .” 
—Scunpar Times 


SPEECHES AND 
DOCUMENTS ON _ INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 

1918-37 


Edited by __ 
Arthur Berriedale Keith 
2 volumes 2/- net cach 
The actual texts of those many 
documents, diplomatic and other, 
wpon which the peace of Europe 
looks like depending in the imme- 
diate future 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CROSS-CURRENTS 


Translated 


3y Margret Boveri. 
21/- net 


by Louisa Sieveking. 
A German Journalist's view of 
power politics in the south of 
Lurope 
(May) 


SURVEY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
1936 


By A. J. Toynbee, assisted by 
V. M. Boulter. 38/- net 
ae should be read by all 
who are concerned with foreign 
affairs. . . .’—ScoTSMAN 


CONSUMERS’ CREDITS 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


By J. E. Meade. 5/- net 
‘ : ; 

- .. Mr. Meade’s discussion of 
tie problem is very welcome... .” 
—NEW STATESMAN 


MARY SHELLEY 
By hk. Glynn Grylls 
Illustrated 18/- net 


“| ..A notable piece of literary bw- 
graphy... 2’—CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


FURTHER LETTERS OF 
GERARD MANLEY 
HOPKINS 
Edited by Claude Colleer Abbott 
Illustrated 16/- net 
(Late April) 


ON THE POETRY OF 
POPE 
By G. Tillotson 
7/6 net 


... We have here a real contribution 
not only towards a more accurate inter- 
pretation of Pope... but also towards 
a fuller understanding of eighteenth 
century poetry in general... .” 

—-NoTES AND QUERIES 


aman 
HUSSEIN 


By 
Patrick Russ 


7/6 net 
A new Arabian Night by a 
new author 


“ 








OX FOR D 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 





BURIAL REFORM AND 
FUNERAL COSTS 
By Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P., and 
Professor Hermann Levy 
12/6 net 
(April) 


IMMORTALITY 
By Count Hermann Keyserling 
10/6 net 
“ . . The expression of a fue 
magination and a_ powerful 


intellect... .” 
—Times LIreERARY ScerLEMENT 


PAST AND FUTURE OF 
ETHICS 

By M. A. Tuker. 21/- net 
“ .. This book is an attempt to 
discover the main source of right 
conduct in a biological norm, and 
to distil from the wisdom of good 
micn some essences for the ethics 
of the future... .” 

—Time AND TivE 


World’s Classics 
2/- net each 


GUY AND PAULINE 
By Compton Mackenzie. With an 
Introduction by the author 


(May) 


PRELUDE TO 
ADVENTURE 
By Sir Hugh Walpole. With < 
Introduction by the Author 
(May) 


THE HOUSE WITH 
GREEN SHUTTERS 
By George Douglas. With an 
Introduction by W. Somerset 
Maugham 


(May) 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 


LEGENDS cluster round the man of destiny, till his character 
itself becomes a legend. And round this man of destiny— 
Chiang Kai-shek—the legends that have gathered thick prove 
his pre-eminence without telling us much about the man him- 
self. When, in Canton in 1925, Borodin said: ‘‘ We can 
get to Peking with Chiang, but not with the Kuo Min-tang,”’ 
he paid a tribute of shrewd foresight to the character of the 
Young President of the Whampoa Cadet School, but left the 
riddle of the Whampoa Commandant’s personality still unread. 
And now, after reading Mr. Hollington K. Tong’s interesting 
biography, much of the essence of Chiang Kai-shek still 
remains unrevealed. Yet I am not sure that Chiang himself 
really is a riddle. Common men do not easily read him, be- 
cause he is no common man; but the root of the obscurity 
lies in what Mr. Tong calls his “‘ diffidence”” (a curious yet 
not inapt word), in his taciturnity, in his lack of self-revelation 
except in action. ‘True, the Sian-fu diary, written in captivity, 
appears to lift more than a corner of the veil, but even in its 
pages the reader will find no more than the reflection of Chiang’s 
mind, and not its essential reality. Mr. Tong says himself that 
the biographer of this Chinese leader must write ‘‘ the story 
of China ” for the past fifteen years, if not indeed from I9II 
itself. And he is right. The story of Chiang Kai-shek’s fifty 
years is the story of China; and in these two volumes Mr. 
Tong has told it more fully, and with a better perspective, than 
any previous writer. Historians to come will find in this 
biography their authentic material, and they will see that, though 
the author was writing in the midst of moving events, he retained 
his balance and resisted the temptation to play sycophant to 
the great man. Mainly, this narrative shows Chiang in action, 
the chief actor in the later scenes of the Chinese Revolution, 
without disclosing the inner springs of his character. The 
last three chapters do, indeed, give us some of the psychological 
components of his mind and purpose, and Mr. Tong’s emphasis 
on the simplicity, the clarity and directness, and the impressive 
force embodied in the Generalissimo, is well laid. None the 
less, while this biography is timely and important because it 
is authentic and well-composed, the complete portrait of Chiang 
Kai-shek has still to be painted. - 


Chiang Kai-shek’s career began in the hilly. country of 
Chekiang. His family were of farming stock; and both his 
grandfather and his father gained repute in Chikow as men of 
character, though by all the evidence it was to his mother that 
he owed most, both by heredity and by example. After early 
schooling in his native place, he passed to the High School 
at Fenghua. At the age of nineteen (he was born in 1887) 
he surprised his mother by saying that he wanted to go to 
Japan “to learn to be a soldier.””> This was in 1906; and 
thirty years ago the army was held in low repute in China. 
Chiang’s mother demurred, put pressure on him, but when 
she saw that he was in earnest, she backed his purpose, both in 
sending him to the Paoting Military Academy and thereafter 
to Tokyo. ‘Thus early Chiang showed that he had a mind of 
his own. Whatever he may have learned of soldiering in Japan, 
the hour of destiny struck when he there met Sun Yat-sen, the 
father of Chinese Nationalism and joined the Tung Men-hui, 
the forerunner of the National Party of today. This decided 





Chiang Kai-shek : 
K. Tong. Two vols. 


An Authorised Biography. 
(Hurst and Blackett. 


By Hollington 
30s.) 








the course of his career. He was henceforth a revolytj 
nationalist, and from the moment of the outbreak of 1911 dom, 
to the present hour, with only a brief interlude here and there 
he lived and worked in the political ferment of Sun Yat-sen 
movement. Two things are reported of him in Japan, Te 
divisional General under whom Chiang served as a cadet j in the 
Takada Regiment described him as “a commonplace cade,” 
and his battalion commander afterwards confessed that “y 
never thought that Chiang would become a great historig) 
figure.” On the other hand, Chen Chi-mei, the early Chingg 
nationalist leader who actually first introduced Chiang to Sy 
himself, reported that Sun Yat-sen said, after talking to Chiang, 
“‘ That young man is the kind we need in the movement, 
may yet be the hero of the Revolution”! The story of hoy 
Sun’s prophecy came true is told by Mr. Tong in these tw 
volumes which everyone interested in China must have On his 
bookshelf. 


But, why did it come true ? The answer lies in the combin. 
tion of body, mind and spirit which is found in this’ striking 
Chinese figure. Chiang is spare of body, lean and sinewy, 
and indulging in none of the relaxations. He neither smokg 
nor drinks, eats frugally, and sleeps no more than Henry VIII 
allowance for a man. He has always been hardy, and we my 
be sure that no man of fifty, who had not trained his body 1 
meet every call of endurance, would have survived the fall in 
the ditch at Sian-fu in 1936 with so little damage. His body 
was the servant of a mind as hardy as itself. The dominm 
qualities were, and are, clarity, realism and the power d 
decision. Chiang thinks quickly, and acts quicker than anyother 
Chinese leader. The strategist’s instinct tells him what isin 
the opponent’s mind, and his very un-Chinese rapidity of ded: 
sion nearly always gives him'the priceless advantage of surpris 
He knows when “to live to fight again another day ” and whe 
to give battle. He has given battle to Japan because he kneW 
that the very existence of China demanded it. He fights thi 
campaign, not in the hope of miraculous victory, but in onde 
that the spirit of China may be forged anew in the fiery orded. 


So much for Chiang in action. But what of his constructit 
capacity in peace and reconstruction ? . He was late in realising 
that the Revolution must be something more than the ov 
throw of the Manchus, or the subsequent and _ gradu 
suppression of the “ War Lords.”’ I doubt whether, ull 
quite recently, he grasped the meaning of the third of Su 
Yat-sen’s San Min Chu I, the Principle of the People’s Liv: 
hood. In his first campaigns against the Communists he kt 
but vaguely the economic source of the Red movemel 
During preceding years his active mind had been too constatll 
concerned with the day-to-day moves on the politico-militiy 
chess-board to leave time for the full appreciation of the soa 
and economic needs of the people. But, even then, his hori 
gradually grew wider. He began to lend an ear to the pi 
for a constructive policy ; and it was evident to those neafts 
him that his mind was steadily growing up to the measured 
his responsibilities. Behind that impassive face, lit now ® 
then by his flitting, winning smile, with intense vitality in} 
keen eyes, an unusual brain was at work. His mind was #® 
is daily stimulated by the imaginative touch of his wife, wit 
quality is equal to his own, and to whose devotion he 0m 
more than he knows. 
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Trial of a Judge 
STEPHEN SPENDER 





The Generations 
EMANUEL MILLER 





There’s a Devil in the 
Drum JOHN LUCY 





The Unlocked Book 


A memoir of John Wilkes Booth 
secretly preserved and saved from 
destruction. 





Alone Through the 
Forbidden Land 
GUSTAV KRIST 





Trials in Burma 
MAURICE COLLIS 





Feminine Fig Leaves 
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African Genesis 
LEO FROBENIUS & D. FOX 


%* ‘The most moving poctry he has yet published—of 
gripping interest—will astonish even his admirers—the 
finest English poetic drama written since Otway’s Venice 
Preserv’d.’—Spectator, 3/- 


% A study of the relationship between different generations 
in the same family, especially between parents and children. 
‘Mr. Miller has broken new ground in present-day psycho- 
logical literature—a very good book indeed—a_ serious 


~ 


sociological contribution,.’—Listener, 7,6 


% We have published War Books by Denys Reitz, David 
Jones, and Frank Richards. Captain Lucy’s is another 
in the same great tradition, in a class with Old Soldiers 
Never Die. He deals with an Irish regiment, 8 6 


% A memoir of the actor who assassinated Lincoln, by his 
sister ASIA BOOTH CLARKE, with an introduction by ELEANOR 
FARJEON. A new page in history, the story of a brother 
and sister, and a living picture of the complex and fascin- 
ating character of Booth. With 16 rare illustrations. 8/6 


% Journeys in Disguise through Soviet Central Asia. ‘I 
do not think I have ever read a better travel book. — 
Field. ‘Fascinating—-a story of hair-raising adventures.’— 
Manchester Guardian. ‘ A beam of light on the mysterious 
mcthods of the Soviet.—Daily Telegraph. 

With 72 unique photographs, 12,6 


¥%& ‘ Absolutely first-rate —beautiful writing. —Observer 
‘A profound and lovely book—every word rings true.’— 
Manchester Eve. News. ‘ Vivid, amusing, alive—wit and 
humour.’-—-LEONARD WOOLF: New Statesman, 8/6 


* ‘This little book should live. For acuteness and per- 
ception this beats anything written from the Venerable 
Bede to the still more venerable Mr. Shaw. Exceeds in 
perspicacity Schopenhauer or Nietzsche.’—JAMES AGATE : 
Daily Evpress. 5,- 


% ‘ Delightful entertainment..—raLpu srraus: Sunday 
Times. * As funny as any book I have ever read. 

HOWARD SPRING: Evening Standard. ‘ Great vigour and 
humour and immense readability.-—FRANK SWINNERTON : 
Observer. * Wit and sparkle. —The Times. 7,6 


%* A collection of fascinating legends curtent among the 
Berbers, the Sudanese and the Rhodesians. ‘ Read for 
their narrative value alone they rank among the great 
folk tales of the world.’—The Times. Freely illustrated 
with reproductions of African rock drawings. 1216 
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BRITISH DEMOCRACY 


Victorian Critics of Democracy. By B. E. Lippincott. 
sity of Minnesota Press: Humphrey Milford. 15s.) 
I AM not quite sure when democracy ceased to be a tainted 
word in English. In the early nineteenth century it was 
still deeply coloured with aversion, mainly perpetuated by 
memories of the Jacobins and the démocrates, but, among 
the educated classes, confirmed, I suspect, to no small degree 
by Mitford’s History of Greece, a work of much greater 
popularity and influence than anyone who opens it today can 
understand. In 1824, forty years after the first volume had 
appeared, Macaulay still thought it worth attacking as a book 
which enjoyed ‘“‘a great and increasing popularity. .. . To 
oppose the progress of Mitford’s fame is now almost a hopeless 
enterprise.” So much for fame. But Grote, too, was first 
inspired to undertake his History by the desire to give the 
world a “‘juster and more comprehensive view ” of Greece, 
and it was to Grote that the English public owed the first 
scientific analysis of democracy as an historic phenomenon. 
But anyone who undertakes the exposition, much more 
the defence, of Greek democracy has to deal with Plato, to 
whom, as Professor Lippincott shows, the chief Victorian 
critics of democracy 
repairing, in their urns drew golden light. 


First Carlyle—though with Carlyle it is a highly Germanised, 
not to say Prussianised, Plato. Then Ruskin—and here I 
must dissent from Professor Lippincott and his authorities. 
Of the two, Ruskin seems to me the more Platonic : Carlyle’s 
position was nearer that of Socrates, and so, I think, his younger 
contemporaries felt it to be. Following this line, one begins 
to understand both the extent and the quality of his influence. 
Socrates went about showing people that they did not quite 
understand their own meaning. Carlyle convinced us that 
we did not practise what we professed, or, without many 
reservations and subterfuges, profess what we practised. He 
was not the first man who stood up to Gog and Magog, 
Economic Determinism and Administrative Nihilism: but 
he was the loudest, the most conspicuous, and, to minds of a 
certain cast, the most persuasive. Like him or not—and 
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VERY year illness or accident leaves thousands 

of families to face the world alone. In most 
cases they are not well provided for. Few men 
are in a position to put aside money enough to 
maintain their dependants at a satisfactory standard 
of living in the event of death. It is only fair to 
your family and to yourself that you place this 
burden on broader shoulders. 


Consider the 


*‘SAFEGUARD’ PLAN 


which provides a guaranteed income of 
£3, £6 or £9 per week tax free for a 
period of years after your death and a 
cash sum, if desired, when the income 
commences. When the annual income 
ceases a cash payment of £1,000, £2,000 
or £3,000 is made. If you survive the 
period of your family responsibilities it 
can be arranged for the cash sum to be 
payable to you. 
An enquiry for full details and for an illustration suited to 


your own circumstances will cost you nothing ; rest assured 
you will incur no obligation by doing so. 
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a 
personally I find the mortal part of Carlyle, his play-actj 
conceit, his quite unconvincing spasms of contempt for 
body and everything, almost nauseating—still, he 4 
as he might have said, in the history of our social Morality 
great Fact. es 

Yet his onslaught on democracy proved but a brutum fulmey, 
and Professor Lippincott is at much pains to explain 
But here we must distinguish. What precisely is this demo. 
cracy which Professor Lippincott’s six. Victorians 
** the prophets, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold : and the technicg 
critics, Stephen, Maine and Lecky”’? Plato was dealing with 
a definable and stable conception: the Victorians with one 
which was rapidly evolving: and if we could have explained 
our system of representation to him, I think he would in 
have approved the Constitution of 1832 most warmly, }, 
he would have said, are the necessary elements of stability 
which I desiderate; and of progress, to which you attach 
somuch importance. You have managed to create a responsible 
ruling class, which does not plunder or oppress, and which th 
productive class accepts cheerfully, because both sides knoy 
that it can, individually, be brought to account. And my 
advice to you is : keep it so. But pray don’t call so excellent, 
thing democratic, or the critics of it critics of democracy, 

In fact, we have two things (if not three) to keep apart ip 
our minds: and Professor Lippincott sometimes confug, 
them. One is the representative system at which we ha 
historically arrived; and the point of Carlyle’s attack wa 
that it was not producing the kind of governance we the 
needed : was not doing the things that obviously needed tp 
be done. As Bagehot put it, “an age of great cities requis 
strong government,” and in 1840 it might almost have bee 
said that government was not governing at all. As a matter 
of fact, the foundations of strong government were being laid: 
the more progressive boroughs were beginning to feel their 
feet, the Committee of Council was at work on education, 
the Poor Law Commissioners were all over the place. Given 
a free hand, these energetic bodies would have drilled and 
schooled and washed and ventilated England a great ded 
harder than England—and not, as Professor Lippincott seems 
to think, the middle classes only—cared for. 

Second—and to this alone the name of democracy ought 
to be given—is the movement to extend the franchise, a 
movement ultimately involving the supersession of th 
traditional ruling class. And here criticism was perforce 
speculative because it was dealing with the future. But o 
the whole it took one of three lines: that democracy would 
give us a meaner type of civilisation; that the plebs by it 
insistence on strong government in its own interests would 
diminish the field of personal liberty ; or that the have-nots 
would rise, in a constitutional and Parliamentary way, and 
plunder the haves. This group of critics includes Arnold, 
Maine, Lecky and Stephen: and, as Professor Lippincott 
rightly points out, Arnold alone had a democratic remedy 
for the particular mischief he apprehended from democracy— 
educate your middle-class. The others could only counsl 
resistance. 

But, parallel with the political or social criticism, whether 
of the Constitution in being or of the democracy coming, 
first the Chartists, then Ruskin, and finally (to keep within 
the century) the Marxians about Morris and Hyndman, wert 
conducting their criticism of the economic system, in which 
popular institutions had become involved : historically involved, 
no doubt, and yet after all per accidens, since our political 
system was basically territorial and our economic structuft 
by now mainly industrial. A phrase used by Professr 
Lippincott, ‘the injustice of capitalist democracy,” we 
exemplifies the confusion of ideas in which this movemett 
was enwrapped, from the petition of 1842 to the days of The 
Commonwealth, and which has partly infected him. The 
truth rather is that by about 1850 the aristocratic constitution 
of 1832 was becoming impregnated with ideas, not ofl 
humanitarian (which I think Professor Lippincott unduly 
emphasises) but religious (which he does not sufficiently allow 
for), economic, and above all scientific and administrative 
which together made in the direction, to use the word i 
Dicey’s sense, of collectivism, and steady social amelioratia 
by administrative and fiscal action. Democracy, 48 ] 
have defined it above, tended to accelerate this process: 
the social legislation of the ’seventies arising out of the Refom 





of 1867, and the Reform of 1885 drawing after it the Fre 
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Those Were the Days 


Panorama With Figures 
8/6 


“Tt is a very merciless and at times terribly funny 
satire on British middle-class types, and the pre-War, 
War-time, and post-War artistic and quasi-artistic 
sets.”—FRANK SWINNERTON (Observer). 


“ Above all, this fine piece of work is grand fun.” 

Time and Tide. 
“His most ambitious, mature, and successful book.” 
—New Statesman. 


“Brilliant, and contains some of the finest pictures 
ever painted of that London and its society which is 
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Education, the Labour Commission, Harcourt’s Death Duties 
andthe Education Act of 1902. If the Victorian critics whose 
opinions are here set out—and Professor Lippincott is an 
admirable doxographer, to use a word we need for the his- 
torian of opinions—turn out to be wrong (time will show), 
the reason will be not so much that they doubted, as he puts 
it, the virtues of the common man, as that. they underrated 
the efficacy of the agencies which, if it chose to use them, 
democracy had inherited for improving him. 
G. M. YOuNG. 


THE UNKNOWN IN: MAN 


New — of the Mind. By J. B. Rhine. (Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d. 
Man’s aa Powers. By Phoebe Payne. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
I HAVE found this second report by Dr. Rhine on his experi- 
ments in what he himself named Extra Sensory Perception 
some three or four years ago absorbing. E.S.P., since Dr. 
Rhine’s first book, has become a recognised symbol for this 
’ kind of paranormal power. No one who has given even 
superficial study to the subject doubts the existence of tele- 
pathy—a term coined by Frederic Myers—but no attempt 
has been systematically made to prove its existence by scientific 
methods. Dr. Rhine was inspired by a report he heard of 
the experiments with cards carried on by Miss Ina Jephson, 
a member of the English Society for Psychical Research, which 
seemed to him to demonstrate the existence of clairvoyance 
rather than telepathy, or in other words the recognition of 
an object without the help of the senses, rather than the 
recognition in the same way of a mental image. He 
and Dr. Zener, both members of the Psychological Staff 
under Dr. MacDougal of Duke University, California, prepared 
a set of five symbols on cards, and began to test the capacity 
of large numbers of people in naming the cards turned up 
by the experimenter out of sight and touch of the subject. 
It would be wearisome in this review to give an account of 
the various precautions against ordinary leakage, and the 
technique employed in the elimination of all sensory approach 
to the task. The result with some of the subjects tested for 
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% Below is the title of VISCOUNT LYMINGTON'S new 
book on the relationship between Agriculture and 
Defence: it will be published on April 4th. 
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telepathy were apparently spectacular: one man 
rooms away from the sender who concentrated on the 
she turned up succeeded in getting a surprising numbeu 
above chance—of correct calls. Tests were also Made wh 
the sender was unaware of what card was being 
and the results were also very interesting. Dr, Rhine ¢ 
to’ have discovered a close connexion’ between clairvoy, 
and telepathy, and though this can hardly, I think, be gj 
his discovery, he has demonstrated it by laboratory he 
He concludes wisely: ‘‘ We may still not have touched ih 
peculiar character of a more elemental and basic Process’ 
A short time ago I was listening to a paper read by i 
Soal, the well-known worker in psychical research, who gy 
wonderful industry in thousands of trials had been trys; 
reproduce Dr. Rhine’s experiments. His results hayely 
negative and he has not succeeded in finding anyone enggp 
with extra-sensory perception. He draws the conclusion § 


‘Dr. Rhine’s precautions and conditions have “not been gf 


ciently strict. Mr. G. M. N. Tyrrel has had consider 
success with one subject, but Mr. Soal attributes this ; 
to faulty conditions. “ 

I picked up this book of Dr. Rhine’s therefore with an ys 
suspicion of some laxity in the actual technique, but I didy 
detect it. The criticism freely made, however, and with whi 
I do agree, is the lack of sufficient independent control g 
witness of the experiments. I accept Dr. Rhine’s word 
course, but if the outside world is to be convinced special g 
should be taken to secure independent observers. Mr, % 
tested over a hundred subjects without finding one able 
score above chance. Dr. Rhine concentrated on a verys 
number of promising subjects; he states ‘‘ What we 
interested in was not finding whether everybody posgg 
extra-sensitive powers but first whether anybody does.” 
he continues “the cards did not develop a new faculty 
the mind—they merely recorded an existing faculty,” 
have been other investigations in America, Germany 
Latvia, which, so it is stated, confirm the Duke experimen 
What is at issue here is of course not the existence of telep 
or clairvoyance but the’ possibility of its manifestation 
laboratory conditions. 

A greater contrast than exists between Miss Payne's ha 
and that of Dr. Rhine’s can hardly be imagined, and yet te 
both treat of the marginal regions of the mind. But whey 
Dr. Rhine is trying to supply a scientific evaluation, Miss P 
quite simply states what she has herself learned by pe 
experience. This book differs entirely from all the other 
its kind which from time to time I have ploughed thru 
and I should like to express my appreciation. The author 
is psychically gifted, she can see with her bodily eyes thingsi 
elementals, auras, and etheric bodies, hidden from most of 
Yet at the very start she says “‘ psychism is one of the nom 
factors of human experience.” From her earliest childha 
she had seen a dual world, and she states quite simply “ throu 
out my early years I was unaware that not everyone experiem 
such contacts.”” Between 18 and 24 “ objective clairvoy 
dropped into abeyance more or less,” and she then describe 
chance encounter with a medium which led her to a “seat 
through the labyrinth of both inner and outer experieit 
gained from every source I could discover.’’ She had 
and deal with her own and “ other people’s psychic confusion 
this made it seem worth while to try and classify and fits 
experiences into an ordered scheme of life.” Here is j 
where Miss Payne’s book differs from others. Instead 
informing us all about “controls” or ‘ summerlands”. 
** guides ’? who help, common enough trappings of the psyaih 
she has made a definite attempt to correlate her own psa 
experiences with the ordinary ones of consciousness. 

The rest of the book is very interesting: the expetitil 
retailed have often been written of before by those who 
experienced them, but so far as. I know not com 
with strong critical and reasoning power. The descrip 
given of various psychical conditions are unexaggerated@ 
correct, and no undue claim is made about their origin. 4 
use of clairvoyance in the diagnosis of illness opens a vist 
useful progress if only the latent faculty in man can be si 
developed. ~The first step is investigation and experiment. 
those who feel we are dimly witnessing a most importants 
in man’s evolution, this book will make a strong appeal 
heartily recommend it to anyone interested in these 
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RING UP THE 


URTAIN 


Ernest Short and Arthur 


Compton-Rickett 


A pageant of entertainment from the early days of Gilbert 
and Sullivan down through the years to the present day. 
Such great names as Marie Lloyd, Dan Leno, Pélissier, 
C. B. Cochran, Jessie Matthews and Binnie Hale figure 
prominently in this book, as do the stars of pantomime 
and many of the great song hits. A delightful, entertaining 


history of English vaudeville. 


Tilustrated 


10s, 6d. net 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS 





W. RILEY 
GOLD CHAINS 
7s. 6d. nei 
W. Kiley’s new novel has much in common with 
Hindyridge: thg same qualities of sincerity anc 
kindly humour, of fragrance and understanding, 
are as apparent as ever; and the author's ability 
to breathe life into the characters ‘he creates, is 
no less marked. “A moving and uphifting book 


GEORGE R. PREEDY 
PAINTED ANGEL. 
7s. 6d. net 


News Chronicle: “The force of this book—and 
it has real force—is built up by sure, successive 
strokes... .. Something well out of the ordinary.” 


John o’ London’s Weekly: “ A historical novel 
of exceptional interest... . The tension is high 
and well sustained, the characters convincing 


EDGAR JEPSON 
THE MURDER OF AUGUSTIN 

DENCH 

7s. 6d. net 
Daily Telegraph: “A capital situation. A 
sly and whimsical story, told in a peculiar style 
of repetitive word and phrase which is admirably 
eltective tor its purpose. 
Glasgow Herald: “It goes briskly... . There 
is a startling elucidation on the fast page.” 


NOTHING EVER HAPPENS 

7s. 6d. net 
Naomi Jacob: “A very clever novel. It is 
unusual, because it deals with a section of life 
which is too often written about from the outsrdc 
This is written from the inside. There ts some 
frst-rate characterisation, there is humour, 
rathos Without sentimentality, and there is, too, 
humanity.” 














==SHERBERT JENKIN 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 
SUMMER MOONSHINE 
7s. 6d. net 
Observer: “A visible miracle of 
limes Literary Supplement: “A 
Wodehouse’s best vein.’ 
Bystander: “Be sure not to miss P. G. Wode- 
house’s latest novel... . Delightful nonsense.” 


SCOTLAND YARD ALIBI 
7s 6d. net 

Scotsman: “The writer has a bold, dramatic 
vigorous style which compels attention. Should 
not be missed by detective fiction : 

Books of the Month: “ A thriller more tense and 
foreboding m atmosphere, more moving and 
exciting in action, than it has been my luck to 
meet for some time... a book you daren’t put 


down 


nel 


MARY GRACE ASHTON 
THE EYE OF A NEEDLE 


és. Od. ne 


Hestern Morntng News: “The people are well 
drawn, and the style is casy and pleasant. 

A well-written book, well expressed and carefully 
done.” 

faverpool Daily Post: “The characters are 
human and likezble.” 


CAMERON CARR 
GILDED CLAY 
7s. Od. net 
‘Chis is an important book: not only because it 
is a gooc -stery well told, but also because it 
deals with certain serious social problems. This 
unusual book is one to awaken the reader’s 
sympathy, and retains his interest to the very end. 
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BACK TO MARX 

What Are We to Do? By John Strachey. (Gollancz. tos. 6d.) 
EcHOING Lenin’s question.of 1902, Mr. Strachey sets out 
to analyse the weakness of thé British Labour Movement, 
to explain its historical vicissitudes, and to plot the course 
which it must follow to escape the doom of its: European 
counterparts. His own convenient summary, in the last 
chapter, of his book’s conclusions, yields the following result : 
Labour movements arise spontaneously out of capitalist 
societies ; they always end by adopting Socialism of a sort ; 
but the sorts differ. Socialism may be scientific—i.e., Marxian 
—or other—/.e., British, Fabian, Revisionist. These fail 
as a guide to action, chiefly because they deny the reality 
and urgency of the class struggle. Sooner or later, in the 
history of every labour movement, its existence clashes irre- 
vocably with that of its increasingly unstable capitalist environ- 
ment. Then movement and environment will join in a 
conclusive battle, which any ‘“‘ unscientific ’’ labour movement 
will lose. A policy of accommodation, of damping down 
the workers’ spontaneous efforts, is disastrous. But even 
resolution and a sound ideology are not enough; there must 
be a new model party, supplementing, inspiring and leading 
the older Labour organisations. This should rally an alliance 
of all progressive forces in defence of ‘‘ the three supreme 
popular interests, peace, democracy, and the standard of 
living.” 

Thus the answer to his title’s query is fourfold; ‘‘ we” 
(that is, the active and thoughtful Left) must provide a 
** scientific > ideology; must build up the New Model ; 
must end the ‘policy of accommodation” and substitute 
an active policy for the defence of the three vital interests ; 
must rally all popular forces to its support. 

Much of Mr. Strachey’s argument stands or falls with 
the Marxist theory of value and of inevitable capitalist decline. 
For those who accept it he is irresistible. There is no flaw 
in his logic.. To the downright opponents of Sccialism, of 
course, his book is irrelevant except in so far as it shows, 
usefully, their enemy’s strength and weakness.: But what 
of the obstinately ‘‘ unscientific ”? Socialist, the non-Marxian ? 
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Mightier than the Sword 
by FORD MADOX FORD 


“An idea of the extreme pleasure to 
be got from Mr. Ford Madox Ford’s 
new book is difficult to convey... 
these vignettes are compounded of 
biography, autobiography, criticism, 
opinions on life and art; they are 
written as, and fit together into, a 
real book and not a bunch of articles ; 
and besides being full of good sense 
they are continuously entertaining. 
No one interested in. . . literature 
generally (whether as reader or 
writer) should miss this unusual and 
brilliant volume.’”-—PUNCH 
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and marginal utility theories of value. But the Only possible 
comment on Mr. Strachey’s assertion (on p. 83)—t t we 
now know that the labour theory of value is the onl one 
which can account for capitalism’s history over the last 
-years—is that we don’t know anything of the sort. A dozen 
other, explanations will fit the facts equally well; they lack. 
the majestic simplicity of the single guiding idea, but Majestic 
-simplicity and truth are not necessarily equivalent, Sup. 
posing, then, that the “unscientific”? Socialist remains 
unconvinced ; is What are We to Do? of any use to him) 
Emphatically, it is. For a great deal of what Mr. Strachey hes 
to say applies to any reforming movement, Socialist or othe, 
Any such movement must plan what it will do when jt 
opponents finally dig their heels in and say, “ Thus far ang 
no farther.”’ If at that moment it has no other idea than 
gradualist accommodation, it is lost. It must rally to jg 
colours the widest possible popular support. It must realise 
that retreat and shilly-shally are the worst possible means 
of achieving that popular backing. And it must have as , 
nucleus something very like Mr. Strachey’s ‘‘ new model” 
party; a homogenous, clear-headed, resolute élite, strongly 
organised, absolutely convinced, and absolutely devoted. 
Finally, one may add, the ideology which inspires it, true or 
false, must contain within itself the necessary elements of 
political strategy for dealing with a crisis situation. Marxism 
contains these elements ; Fabian Socialism does not. Therein 
lies the strength of Marxism; its ideology and its tactics 
are indissolubly united. Therein, too, lies the strength of 
Fascism. But an ideology is not necessarily true or adequate 
because, in the field of strategy, it shares with Fascism the 
distinction of being pragmatically useful. For the recusant 
non-Marxist, therefore, the answer to Mr. Strachey’s query 
is harder and more complex. He must unite with a long. 
range view of affairs which will serve as a permanent guide 
to peaceful development a consistently thought out science 
of political and economic tactics; he must both distinguish 
them in principle, and harmonise them in practice. Mr, 
Strachey has the easier task; but others can learn from him, 


HONOR CROOME. 


MORALITY AND HAPPINESS 


The Concept cf Morals. By W. T. Stace. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d) 


FROFESSOR STACE has already written books on_ aesthetics, 
The Meaning of Beauty, and metaphysics, The Theory of 
Knowledge and Existence, in criticism of the relativist inter- 
pretation of “ This is beautiful,” and ‘‘ This is true” or 
“This is real.’ His present book is concerned to refute 
a similar view in its application to ‘‘ This is good ” or “ This 
is right.” In his own words, he proposes 

** to show that in each case there is a really lower and a really higher, 
so that [moral] progress is possible; that in none of these matters 
is it true that any one man’s opinion and taste is as good as any 
other’s; and that in consequence man’s cultural life is not that 
futile beating of the air which an excessive and extravagant relativism 
would make it out to be.” 

The view that 


“the things which are most valuable to human beings—beauty, 
knowledge and moral goodness—are relative to the circumstances, 
the time, and the place of their appearance, as.well as to the natures 
of men,” 


is, he thinks, gaining ground, and it has, it is obvious, important 
effects upon-practice. For 

‘if men come really to believe that one moral standard is as good 
as another, they will conclude that their own moral standard has 
nothing special to recommend it. They might as well then slip 
down to some lower and easier standard.” 

Now the usual method of combating relativist doctrines 
is through the affirmation and establishment of the objective 
reality of values. Goodness, truth and beauty, it is said, 
are real; they exist. We may and do have different views 
about their nature, but their natures remain unaffected by 
our views of them ;.,and just as a-number of people might be 
asked to guess the temperature of a room and all guess 
differently, yet the fact that they did so would not mean that 
the room did not possess a temperature in its own right, o 
that some of the different guesses were not nearer the matk 
than others, so the existence of differeat moral codes and 


standards does not, on this view, affect_the nature and validity: 
of goodness. 
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HEFFER’S PUBLICATIONS 





Nearly Ready 
THE “TRUTH” OF THE BIBLE 


By Stanley A. Cook, Litt.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 
Modern Biblical research in the light of our know- 
ledge of the world’s history and religions gives us 
new conceptions of the past and present, and we 
who live in a history-making age have everything 
to learn from the epoch-making changes which 
actually produced the Old Testament and the New. 


THE CHRIST OF THE GOSPELS 


A Study of the Gospel Records in the light 

of a Critical Research. By P. Gardner- 

Smith, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College, 

Cambridge. Foreword by F. J. Foakes- 

Jackson, D.D. 8s. 6d. 
“An attractive book. It is clear and judicious, 
secking to face difficulties, and yet not overloaded 
with purely critical material.’"—Zhe Record. 


ST. PAUL FROM THE TRENCHES 


A rendering of the Epistles to the Corinthians 
and Ephesians done in France during the 
Great War. By Gerald Warre Cornish. 
Foreword by John Sidney Braithwaite. 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“A strikingly original piece of work.” 
—Times Literary Supplement, 


Nearly Ready 
A GUIDE TO COMPANY 
BALANCE SHEETS 


For Directors, Accountants, Investors and 
Students. By Frank H. Jones, F.L.A.A., 
A.C.1.S., Supervisor, Professional Accoun- 
tancy Courses, North-Western Polytechnic. 
7s. 6d. 
This book takes the reader “behind the scenes” in 
the preparation of Limited Company Balance Sheets, 
and shows the principles and policies which go to 
make up the final figures contained therein. Speci- 
mens of Balance Sheets recently issued illustrate 
the text. 


THE CHELTENHAM 
CLASSIFICATION 


A library classification for Schools. By E. S. 
Fegan, formerly librarian to Girton College, 
and M. Cant, librarian to the Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College. 3s. 6d. 
“A really workable system of classification which 

Will prove invaluable to the school librarian.” 
~-Schoolmaster. 
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HOW TO IDENTIFY TREES AND 
SHRUBS FROM LEAVES OR TWIGS 
IN SUMMER OR WINTER 


By C. T. Prime and R. J. De ack, with 

57 drawings by A. I. Deacock. Second 

Edition. 1s. 
“An inyaluable book for teachers and students of 
botany. A book to carry with you into the English 
woodlands.”—Education, 


In Preparation 


FINLAND IN SUMMER 


By F. J. North, D.Sc., F.G.S. 80 lilustrations 

and Maps. 10s. 6d. 
In a very attractive manner and style the author 
discusses matters such as how you travel in the 
jand, what you eat, what it is like to “ shoot the 
rapids,” orto take a Finnish bath; as well.as more 
prosaic topics like roads and railways, the explotta- 
tion of the forests, and the work of the glaciers that 
shaped the surface of the land. 


In Preparation 


SCIENCE AND MECHANISATION 
IN LAND WARFARE 


By Donald Portway, University Lecturer in 
Engineering, Cambridge. Foreword by Field- 
Marshal The Right Honourable Lord 
William Birdwood. 
This book is primarily written to supply in non- 
technical language the principles. and some of the 
details underlying the scientific side of modern war- 
fare. 


THE LAND OF THE GURKHAS, or 
THE HIMALAYAN KINGDOM OF 
NEPAL 


By Major W. Brook Northey, M.C. With 
a chapter by Brigadier-General The Hon. 
Cc. G. Bruce, C.B., M.V.O. 77 Illustrations 
and Map. 10s. 6d. 
“A fascinating work which supersedes all others 
for fullness of information. The illustrations are 
excellent.,.—Daily Telegraph © Morning Post. 


IN BRECKLAND WILDS 


By W. G. Clarke, F.G.S. Second Edition, 
revised and rewritten by R. Rainbird Clarke. 
19 Illustrations, Map. 12s. 6d. 


“The volume... forms an excellent survey of a 
region of exceptional interest.” j ~ 
, —Tines Literary Su} plement. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


A Comparative Survey. By J. A. Laws and 
H. L. Peacock. Second Edition, sewed. 1s. 


“A model of detachment, compression, and 
lous impartiality.”—Manchester Guardian. 
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Professor Stace does not take this way out. Professor 
of Philosophy at Princetown University, he is,-in common 
with most of those teaching philosophy in America, sufficiently 
under the influence of Professor Dewey to declare himself 
a radical empiricist. This means that he believes that the 
only words which have meaning for us are those which refer 
to ‘‘ something of a kind whose elements are at least theoretic- 
ally capable of being directly experienced.”’ Now goodness, 
truth and beauty conceived as cternal values are not theoretically 
experienceable, at any rate by the senses of human beings ; 
therefore, on Professor Stace’s view, they are meaningless. 
It follows that the notion of a universal system of morality 
binding upon all sentient creatures, upon Martians, as well 
as upon angels,.must be abandoned. So much Professor 
Stace concedes to the relativists. How, in the light of these 
concessions, are their conclusions to be disproved ? 

There are a number of subtle logical arguments which may 
be used to show that the meaning of the statement “ X is 
good ” is never identical with the meaning of the statement 
‘*T happen to like X.”’ Most of these, however, entail the 
notion that values are absolute and independent, which 
Professor Stace has already rejected. Consequently he has 
to fall back on such considerations as that, if ethical relativity 
is. true, such words as ‘‘ higher’ and ‘“‘ lower ’”’ are without 
meaning. Again, if ethical relativity is true, there can be no 
such thing as moral progress, and a course of action is right, 
for just so long as a social group believes it to be so. Thus 
the morals of Jesus Christ are in no way an advance upon 
those of Moses, and the criminal is neither better nor worse 
than the saint. Indeed, since on a relativist basis it is im- 
possible to find a common moral standard even for a social 
group, there is nothing to prevent each man from becoming 
a law unto himself. i 

That these conclusions do in fact follow from relativist 
premises I agree. What seems to me to be open to question is 
Professor Stace’s conviction’ that they are so fantastic that 
nobody could possibly be found to hold them, and that, 
therefore, it is enough to show that they do follow to discredit 
ethical relativity. Many people, I should say, do in fact 





PUBLISHED BY PITMAN 


THE AIR ANNUAL OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, 1938 


Kdited by SQUADRON LEADER C, G. BURGE, O.B.E., 
A.R.Ae.S.0. 

A unique volume of information regarding British 
Empire Aviation, brought completely up to date, 
with particulars of the latest types of aircraft. 


ag : 
616 pages. Of practical value and intense interest to all who 
follow the course of aviation frem a profezsional 


iin SS 
BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
WRITING 


By W. OTTO BIRK. F. W. 
and J. L. VAUGHAN 


HOLMES, H. W. MELVIN 


| A stimulating and essential work for the ambitious 

writer by four well-known’ American authors. 

A® The technique of good writing is explained in a 

45 ao ] 1 1g i c i 

b 0 pages. vigorous manner, and the writer is shown how to 

7/6 net approach his task in w workmanlike way that 
will ensure success. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by J. F. DASHIELL, Kenan Professor of Psychology, 
University of North Carolina 

A complete and careful survey of the subject, 
making full use of all the new facts that have come 
to light in recent years. Jt cannot be recom- 
mended too strongly to all whose work involves 
the study of human behaviour. 


A DOG'S LIFE 


By DEREK McCULLOCH. 


687 pages. 
12/6 net 


HANK, 





Hank is a golden retriever with a mischievous, 
but entirely lovable, character. Here he is intro- 
genes by Pree sagg va | i Uncle Mac” of the 
P = -B.C. children’s hour. elen MacGregor has 
96 pages. gy by He wipes viginy Medien her chalk sketches. 
** A dog’s life should be the better for its writin 
S/- net _iSieNer. 
. | ‘ 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS LTD. 


PARKER ST., KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2 
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hold them. Ethical relativists are apt to be tough-mi 
persons who are quite capable of the moral (or ition 
hardihood imposed upon them by the logic of their pou 
and their withers would, I surmise, remain completely up: 
by Professor Stace’s demonstration of_its horrid implicatj 
Far more convincing than his critical, is Professor Stace’ 
positive contribution to moral theory. 
Why, he asks, should I be moral in a universe Which, for 
all I know to the contrary, is meaningless and without Purpose), 
And answers in effect, because this is the only way to be 
happy. The injunction savours of egoism, but in fact i 
is not egoism. For what is morality? Morality, Professey 
Stace answers, is being unselfish. It is, that is to Say, secking 
to make other people happy. ‘But why be unselfish ? Broadh 
the answer iss; because unselfish action is in accordance - 
the essential structure of human nature. ~ It is an eXPression 
not of some private idiosyncrasy or whim of taste Which 
distinguishes a man from his fellows, but of the elements 
in human nature which are common to all of us, notabjy 
of the social elements in man and of the fact that he js 
constituted that he is made happy by the bare fact of the 
happiness of others. Hence, in order to achieve happine, 
for ourselves, we must first seek the happiness of others, 
The doctrine is not a new one, but it is presented wit, 
uncommon force and persuasiveness. Professor Stace js ; 
pleasant, easy writer, always clear, often wise,~and at qj 
times understanding. Particularly valuable is his treatmey, 
of pleasures or satisfactions, as he calls them, and his dj. 


tinction between satisfactions and happiness. He has aly 
a gift for apt metaphor and ingenious simile. 
C. E. M., Joan, 


E. M. FORSTER 


The Writings of E. M. Forster. By Rose Macaulay. (The 
Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 


I AM not sure when the fashion of writing critical studies of 
living authors began, but I have an idea that it is of compan. 
tively recent date and that Lionel Johnson’s book on Thoma 
Hardy must be one of the earliest examples. Objections have 
been made to the practice, but never, that I could see, for very 
good reasons. Obviously such a task is only undertaken when 
one is in sympathy with one’s subject, and is not intended to 
be more than a comment by the way. I do not think Mis 
Macaulay has said the last word about Mr. Forster’s work, | 
do not agree with everything she does say, but that her essay 
is distinguished by sympathy, understanding, and good taste, 
nobody will deny. It pleases me, too, because its thoroughnes 
shows that it has been a labour of love. Miss Macaulay, | 
imagine, has read every line Mr. Forster has printed, lots 
lines of whose existence I myself was unaware. Of course this 
was made easier by the fact that he has never been a particularly 
prolific writer. Five novels, two collections of short stories, 
a biography, and two or three volumes of essays—on these his 
reputation rests, and as an output it is not much larger tha 
Flaubert’s. But quantity means little here ; what counts is th 
integrity of the artist. Mr. Forster has never forced his talent, 
never repeated himself. Yet the temptation after the grea 
success of Howards End to follow up that book with anotht 
conceived on similar lines would by most writers have bee 
found irresistible. I doubt if it even entered Mr. Forster’ 
mind ; at all events, it was not until fourteen years had elapse 
that he published his next novel, and then it was an entire) 
different kind of book: 

The plan of Miss Macaulay’s study is simple and straight 
forward. It opens with a chapter placing her author in bi 
surroundings, then discusses the writings in their chronologic! 
sequence, and closes with a summing up of the whole achiett- 
ment and of Mr. Forster’s present standpoint, his views ail 
his creed.’ Except in the chapter on Mr. Forster’s Aspects 
the Novel there is not much discussion of technical points, bt 
there is a full criticism of the content of the books, of ti 
people in them, and of the development of the artist’s vision 
life. And actually that is the chief development to be founds 
Mr. Forster’s work. He is not a writer like Henry James, wil 
an earlier and a later manner ; he found his delicate and lucid 
style at once, and its rhythm has remained unaltered. Certainly 
no finer prose than his is being written in English today. i 
is individual, yet in its freedom from mannerism, in its purl 
and restraint and-natural grace, it has something that 0M 
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Piants for the 


Connoisseur 
By Thomas Hay, M.V.O., V.M.H. 
Superintendent of Hyde Park 

Profusely illustrated 10s 6d net 

‘If you are a connoisseur, here are described 
and portrayed the plants you delight in; if 
you find no a in the histories and 
cultivation of the plants depicted, you are no 
connoisseur ! ’—Gardeners’ Chronicle 


Meek Herifage 
By F. E. Sillanpaa 
Author of Fallen Asleep While Young 
Large crown octavo 7s 6d net 
The strongest novel of the distinguished 
Finnish author who has often been men- 
tioned for the Nobel Prize 


Kings and Knaves 


in the Camcroons 
By Andre Mikhelson 
Author of A Schoolboy Caught in the 
Russian Revolution 
Demy octavo 10s 6d net 
‘His accounts of native life and character are 
always vivid and often penetrating’ —Spectator 


A Gardener’s 


Progress 
By Fred Stoker, M.B.,F.R.C.S., VM.H. 
Profusely illustrated with drawings by 
H. A. Thomerson 15s net 
The author’s horticultural evolution told 
with wit and wisdom 


Own Wilderness 
By Nina Warner Hooke 


Crown octavo 7s 6d net 
This amusing, pathetic, sincere and very 
human story completes the trilogy of Biff 
and Netta, which began with Striplings and 
continued through Close of Play 


The Aga Khan’s 


Horses 

By R. C. Lyle 
Illustrated by Lionel Edwards, R.I. 
Edition de Luxe £5 5s | Demy octavo 15s net 
The story of great horses from a famous stable 


Time 
By Moyra Charlton 


Crown octavo 7s 6d net 
A novel of Regency London and the 
Peninsular Wars, by the author who as a 
child wrote Tally Ho, Patch and Three White 
Stockings 


Complefe Practical 


Astrology 
By Edward Lyndoe 
Illustrated 10s 6d net 
Contains all that is needed for the practice 
of astrology, with a reasoned case for its 
scientific validity 
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The fourth Centenary of 
the “Open Bible.” 


BIBLE 


DESIGNED TO BE READ 


AS LITERATURE 


For Easter —as for Christmas 


— the greatest gift-book of all 


“That truly beautiful volume... For 


the first time I have a Bible which is 


a physical pleasure to read.” 


The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER 


“There is a new beauty in the familiar 
places, and the unfamiliar places are as 
though I had never seen them before.” 


SIR HUGH WALPOLE 


“Praise of the book’s format can 
scarcely be too high « +e How can 
this book cost but half-a-guinea ?” 


SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 


PUBLISHED BY HEINEMANN: 10s 6d NET 
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has always suggested the freshness and charm of Greek poetry. 
Here, chosen at random, are the opening sentences of The 
Story of the Siren, which I immagine to’be very early. 

“‘ Few things have been more beautiful than my notebook on the 
Deist Controversy as it fell downward through the waters of the 
Mediterranean. It dived, like a.piece of black slate, but opened 
soon, disclosing leaves of pale green, which quivered into blue.” 


It is prose, but is it not also poetry? Its delicate precision 
evokes instantly the coolness and transparency of water, the 
beauty and fascination of reflected light and colour. And in 
addition, there is a personal note, the characteristic humour 
and charm that make it unmistakably Mr. Forster’s. 

I confess that I have a particular affection for some of these 
early tales—an affection which I think Miss Macaulay does not 
altogether share. Such little masterpieces as The Road from 
Colonus, and The Story of a Panic, are to me completely con- 
vincing, though their reality, doubtless, is of a different order 
from the reality of the novels. Nor do I believe that their 
author has so entirely outgrown his fauns and dryads as she 
says. One never does, when they are genuine. Other aims, 
other interests and responsibilities have intervened, but that 
peculiar quality of imaginative emotion which cannot help 
humanising nature is too deeply embedded in Mr..: Forster’s 
spirit ever to be eradicated. Less explicitly, it crops up again 
in Howards End, in the conception of Mrs. Wilcox. Miss 
Macaulay is doubtful about Mrs. Wilcox, I don’t know why. 
For from the moment she enters the book, “ trailing noiselessly 
over the lawn, and there was actually a wisp of hay in her 
hands,” she is to me so real that she continues to haunt it after 
her death, and that wisp of hay (happiest of touches !) becomes 
a kind of symbol, like the corn sheaves of Demeter. 

With the deeper mysticism that permeates A Passage to 
India Miss Macaulay, however, is completely in sympathy, and 
the chapter devoted to that work is perhaps the most admirable 
in an admirable book. Let me quote her own words : 

* All the vague, hinted mysticism of the earlier novels, and the 
cruder.supernaturalisms of the short stories, find fulfilment here, 
transcended in a deep, brooding mysticness, in which ugliness and 
beauty merge. . . . Everything Indian is haloed in mystery; the 
caves, the landscape, even the bird that the English see in a tree 
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-— are identify, for ‘ nothing in India is identifiable, the Mere 
asking of a question causes it to disappear and to merge } 
thing else.’ ” oo 
I have touched only on a single aspect of Mr, Forster's 
genius—that which to me personally makes the deepest appeal’: 
Miss Macaulay’s book is a comprehensive and stimulating 
introduction to the whole of his work, as novelist, egsayice 
biographer, and reformer. , Forrest Rep, } 


LORD STRAFFORD 
Strafford. By the Earl of Birkenhead. (Hutchinson. 215.) | 


Salus populi suprema lex, says Lord. Somers, should be write 
over both the cradle and the grave of government. The remarks 
is double-edged : but so is the motto. It furnished Strafford’s 
enemies both with their accusation against him and with their 
excuse for themselves, so that the whole issue between them 
was whittled down to a distinction between one prejudiée ang, 
another. Strafford, they asserted, had thought fit in a time of, 
grave national emergency to put his faith in the power of the 
crown and the support of the army, rather than to give way, 
to the demands of Parliament, inflated as they were by the, 
exigency of the moment. But they went on to argue, in true 
Puritan fashion, that so sure were they of this accusation that 
even if they could not prove it they would still have Strafford, 
condemned without the formalities of judicial proof. Thereip, 
lay the fundamental divergence between the opposite points 
of view. 

Strafford was himself a staunch Parliamentarian. He had 
been a leader of opposition in the Commons until his thirty-fifth: 
year. As Lord Deputy of Ireland, he had insisted on summon? 
ing an Irish Parliament in despite of all advice and pressure, 
Brought over from Ireland to extricate the King from the 
difficulty of the Scots war, he put forward as his first measure’ 
the calling of a Parliament. It was an essential element in his 
visionary scheme of good government; and he was an active 
accessory to the process by which, during the reign of James, 
the powers and functions of Parliament had been progressively 
defined and expanded. 

It was Strafford’s heresy and crime to think, notwithstanding, 
that many more important factors went to the constitution of 
an efficient government and a prosperous nation. Parliament, 
for all its usefulness and power, was something purely local, 
and fortuitous. It existed only in one country, and on suffer. 
ance: there was no special sanctity in the principle of repre 
sentation. From his high eminence as President of the Council, 
of the North, Strafford had seen that the well-being of the 
masses of the people depended less upon their small and distant! 
share in legislation and supply than upon the immediate 
and universal benefit of a government determined to do justice, 
and strong enough to be able to enforce it. Justice was 
Strafford’s ideal and his genius. It was a justice that took little 
account of privileges and procedures, that showed absolute 
indifference to vested interests and the pretensions of greedy 
and ambitious men. And it was correspondingly repellent to 
the Puritans of the day. y 

Strafford brought this sort of justice into his administration 
of the North, where he put an abrupt end to the oppressions 
of the magnates by transferring the venue of their litigation’ 
from London to’York. “He took his justice with him to Ireland; 
where he smashed the corrupt power of Cork and his fellow, 
plunderers and immeasurably increased the strength and 


prosperity of the island. It was with the same ideals and the J 
same methods that he finally came over in response to the King’s, 


summons to England, to save the State from bankruptcy by the, 
application of his famous principle of ‘‘ Thorough.” Two of 
his first acts were to call a Parliament and to lend the King’ 
twenty thousand pounds of his own money. 

Strafford’s record being what it was, we can draw no Vvefy: 
favourable inference from the terror which his name inspired’ 
among the faithful Commons. It was never the poor nor the 


powerless who had cause to fear him. In Yorkshire it wa! 


Lord Savile and his like, in Ireland it was Lord Cork and his 
like, who rued his thoroughness. So now in London it was’ 
Pym and Holles and their whole Tammany Hall of speculators 


and attorneys who trembled when they saw this gigamtity 


obstacle set between themselves and the consummation 
their hopes. They well knew that nothing but his death could! 
clear their path. ‘ Stone-dead hath'no fellow.” An immens 
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Madecap’s 
Progress 


The Life of the Amazing and Eccentric 


SQUIRE MYTTON 
His Riding, Hunting, Shooting 
Joking and Drinking Exploits 

by Richard Darwall 


A vivid and picturesque re-creation of 
the life of this superman of Halston, 
Shropshire. Born in 1796, Mytton 
died in prison of delirium tremens in 
1834, ruined by a life of profligacy and 
extravagance phenomenal even in his 
own riotous era. With rare understand- 
ing Mr Darwall, in writing this full story 
of probably the most hectic buffoon in 
British history, has caught the eccen- 
tricity and fundamental humanity of 
the man, and his closing chapters are 
both impressive and moving. 


Illustrated in lithography with 4. colour- 
plates and 16 monochromes -: 18s. net 





Wharfedale 


Ella Pontefract and Marie Hartley 


An historical and anecdotal account 
of the dale from Cam Fell to Bolton 
Bridge, by the authors of Swaledale and 
Wensleydale. With 31 wood-engravings by 
Marie Hartley, 10 half-tone photographs, 
end-paper map, and plan. 6s. net 


Music since 1900 


Nicolas Slonimsky 


‘Here is gathered together an enor- 
mous quantity of information, sifted 
and easily accessible through an index, 
which unfolds in a singularly direct 
and vivid manner the events that have 
changed the musical landscape during 
the past 37 years.—Times Literary 
Supplement. 2Is. net 





Descriptive leaflets of these books post free 
Jrom Dents, 10 Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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OBSESSIONS AND 
CONVICTIONS 


OF THE 


HUMAN INTELLECT 


F. W. WESTAWAY 
Author of The Endless Quest, etc. 
Tilustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

“. . . the title is a perfectly accurate description of its 
subject: but it is a trifle ponderous, and sounds severe, 
whereas the book is neither. This large, well-printed 
volume of 500,pages might be fairly described as being, 
in the best sense. of that ambiguous term, a popular com- 
pilation.”"—Gerald Bullett in John o’ London. 


AFRICAN MAN HUNTS 


LT.-COL. H. F. TREW 
Author of Botha Treks 
“ Jllustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


A full and interesting account of the author's experiences 
and adventures in the South African and Transvaal Police. 
Foreword by Lord Baden-Powell of Gilwell. 


| CAUGHT CRIPPEN 


WALTER DEW 
Ex-Chief Inspector, Scotland Yard 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
The remarkable inside story of a classic in criminology. 


EMPIRE 
OPPORTUNITIES 


7s. 6d. net. 
A survey of the possibilities of Overseas settlement by 
Dominions and other experts. 


A MANUAL 
FOR SMALL YACHTS 


COMMANDER R. D. GRAHAM, R.N. 
(Retd.), & J. E. H. TEW 


~-JHustrated. 
A handy, compact book for the cruising man in yachts 
up te 15 tons. ; Aes 


DAUGHTER OF THE 
EAGLE 


NEXHMIE ZAIMI 
7s. 6d. nyt. 
The autobiography of a beautiful Albanian girl who broke 
free from the traditions of her country and adopted 
Western wavs. 


A KEY TO STAMP 
COLLECTING 


DOUGLAS ARMSTRONG 


Illustrated. 


A KEY TO MOTORING 


SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL 


Illustrated. 5s. net. 


BLACKIE & SON LTD. GLASGOW 
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5s. net. 
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426 pages. Ready April 5. 8s 6d 


STEPHEN 
LEACOCK’S 


new book of humour 
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Ready April 5. qs 6d 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
first cheap edition (23rd thousand) 
Illustrated, Ready April 5. 7s 6d 


636 pages. 


IRVING STONE’S 


novel of Vincent van Gogh 
LUST FOR LIFE 


First cheap edition (12th thousand) 
Just published. 5s 


WINIFRED 
HOLTBY’S 


two novels 
ANDERBY WOLD 
agd 
THE CROWDED STREET 
3s 6d each 


§28 pages. 


First ¢ heap editions. 


Just published. 


latest fiction. 7s 6d 


ROYCE BRIER No More Dreams 
MYFANWY PRYCE The Wood Ends 
S. W. POWELL Son of David 
NEVILLE BRAND Death of a Designer 


the bodley head 











SS 
smoke-screen of religious and political propaganda Was 
forth ;: and the man who had set himself up as the embogis 
of social justice was made the victim of a political my 
carried out with all the accompaniments of hypocrisy 
pretence so familiar to the present day, and so eternally preg) 
to the conscience of the middle-classes. Yet, as 
Birkenhead says, ‘‘ the actions which, in the silver Age Of th 
English monarchy, drove his enemies into a terrified disray 
of humanity, honour, and the sanctity of law, aré clea 
after years of horror and misunderstanding by the calm verdig 
of a distant but a more cognate age.” 

Lord Birkenhead’s biography is the third, in SUCCession ty 
those of Lady Burghclere and Miss Wedgwood, which uphold 
Strafford’s appeal from the superficial and summary condemp, 
tion of the nineteenth-century historians. Lord Birkenhegj 
has undertaken a bold task in the defence of one of the Outstand. 
ing personalities of English history, and in the unravelling of 
one of the most intricate controversies of all time. He has aly 
taken the responsibility of introducing a fair quantity of py 
material, made available by further research among th 
Wentworth Woodhouse papers. His work is more than 
of his opportunity. To many people, to whom Lg 
Birkenhead’s life of his father was something of a disappoig. 
ment, this book will come as a pleasing surprise ; while thy 
to whom his style is new will greet him as a fine writer andy 
accomplished historian, who understands the human nature jy 
wider aspects than are to be learned in senior common room, 


CHRISTOPHER Hosxovsr, 





AN ECONOMIC HERETIC 


Confessions of an Economic Heretic. By J. A. Hobson. (Aly 
and Unwin. §s.) 

WaT makes any man believe as he does in politics or econ 
mics? Reason, no doubt, has something to do with it. By 
even pure reason works upon different evidence in the lives ¢ 
different men. And obviously the evidence on which one ca 
base a general theory of political structure or economic ente- 
prise would have to be logically sifted with the greatest car, 
lest the characteristics of some little corner of experience might 
be given equal weight with others that are more fundamenti 
or universal. If we add to the logical difficulty of making ayy 
general theory, the psychological difficulties that arise frow 
one’s unconscious inheritance or the semi-conscious assump 
tions of any man’s social circle, we should be astonished # 
the simplicity of mind with which most writers on politics an 
economics approach their subject. 

Some years ago Mr. J. A. Hobson wrote a book calle 
Free Thought in the Social Sciences, in which he pointed ot 
some of the social influences which turned the attention d 
economists towards certain facts and away from certain other facs, 
But this book was almost entirely ignored. Even the attemp 
to refute its argument would perhaps disturb too much th 
confidence, not to say simple-mindedness, of the economisb, 
Indeed, there has been very little attempt made to analyse th 
logical basis of the abstractions which are really the first step 
in the process of building up economic and political theory. 
Even in the physical sciences the logic of abstraction has hardy 
been understood by writers who give popular accounts of whit 
science is supposed to teach. But in the social sciences ti 
ignorance of the nature of the abstractions from which th 
originate are peculiarly dangerous ; because most writers @ 
these subjects attempt to give guidance on practical policy, ail 
do not notice that their conclusions owe more to their uncit 
scious prejudices than to the available evidence. For thet 
reasons Mr. Hobson’s account of the influences, social a 
intellectual, which drove him into ‘‘ heresy ” is both amusil 
and important, for he is a heretic who does not claim to haves 
special revelation. He claims only to be conscious of the st 
of pressures and interests from which most writers on econoilt 
subjects suffer unconscioasly. He describes how he bet 
by accepting the assumptions of the middle classes in th 
Midlands during the early ’seventies. Four years at Oxtot 
and then lecturing to popular audiences, followed by vs 
to. America and an illuminating experience of Imperialism 
South Africa just before the Boer War, made him doubt a 
the actual factors in economic relations in practice were gm 
due weight by the academic economists. He has attempt 
in all his writings to emphasise the importance of distribu 
and the qualitative differences in the power to consume Wie 
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re not fully expressed by the quantitative differences of income. 
“Agi in 80 far as economics can be a guide to the art of govern- 
went Of the arts of production and use, he has attempted to 

the barren abstractions of mathematical economics 

the “human values ” which actually do affect any situa- 
fon, ‘The origin of his theory of under-consumption is 
sdmirably expressed in this new book, and it is to be hoped 
‘yhat the account he gives of his personal adventures in thought 
ji turn readers back to the earlier books in which he argued 
tig case. His Confessions will form an excellent introduction 
tp heresy for anyone who does not swallow text-books whole. 


C. DELISLE BURNS. 


HOW GERMANY OBTAINED COLONIES 


ny’s First Bid for Colonies, 1884-5: A Move in 
Bismarck’s European Policy. By A. J. P. Taylor. (Mac- 


milan. 7s. 6d.) 

Tis latest volume in the excellent series of Studies in Modern 
History, edited by Professor Namier, is a model of the way in 
ghich diplomatic history should be written. Mr. Taylor goes 
tp the right sources, examines them carefully, and explains the 
sory told by them. He adds enough comment to enable the 
reader to put this story in its general setting, and also to under- 
sand the personal and contingent factors in the negotiations. 
His introduction is a brilliant little summary of the German 
gtitude towards colonies in general, and British colonies in 

He writes clearly, and is always master of his sub- 
it. The subject itself is of great interest, and relevant to 
the present time. Mr. Taylor’s conclusions bring out a point 
hitherto overlooked ; ‘he shows that Bismarck used the colonial 
question as a means of making, or pretending to make, a quarrel 
with England, in order to impress the French with his offers 
of friendship. Gladstone’s concentration upon domestic 
dfairs, Derby’s negative policy, and Granville’s benevolent 
incompetence were of considerable help in giving Bismarck 
pretexts for complaint, but he would have found other pretexts 
ifit had been necessary to do so. 

To a certain extent, perhaps, Mr. Taylor overstates the 
case. It is true that Bismarck was not interested in colonies 
assuch; his prestige and the fact that the imperial government 
did not depend upon a parliamentary majority enabled him 
fo ignore, at will, the vociferous demands of Germans who 
thought that colonies brought dignity and wealth to a State 
which was as yet more nouveau than riche. At the same time 
this pressure was strong, and Bismarck, who underrated the 
cohesion of the German Empire, and had already made a bad 
mistake over the Kulturkampf, was never indifferent to popular 
demands. Parliamentary opposition exasperated him, but he 
took care to explain his policy to the Reichstag, and to conciliate 
interests even when he snubbed their representatives. Mr. 
Taylor might have given a little more space to an estimate of 
the strength of the colonial movement in Germany; this 
estimate would show Gladstone’s practical sense in making 
concessions to German colonial ambitions blocked by Great 
Britain, even though in nearly every case our claims, according 
to the standards of the time, were better founded than the 
German claims. One might add that Gladstone, like most 
Englishmen of his generation, judged Germans by the qualities 
which, under Prussian influence, they were fast losing, and 
that Gladstone’s ‘‘ moral ”? welcome to Germany as a colonial 
Power might have been less hearty if he could have foreseen 
that for many years German methods of colonial administration 
would be extremely harsh, ruthless, and illiberal. 

These points merely affect the emphasis, and not the main 
theme of Mr. Taylor’s book. They do not weaken his argu- 
Ment that Bismarck blew hot or cold about colonies according 
tohis hope of bringing out a reconciliation with the government, 
ifnot with the people of France. In any case, the description 
of Bismarck’s methods is important in itself. This Junker of 
genius behaved like a shifty horse-coper at a local fair, while 
Herbert Bismarck grinned applause at his father’s lies. Such 
tticks—the peasant ‘mentality writ large—had some immediate 
Success, though greater success could probably have been 
obtained by telling the truth and using ordinary politeness. 

the long run Bismarck’s methods of chicane and bullying 
Were fatal to Germany. A great people must reckon success 
Mterms of generations, and not snatch at small profits. Bis- 
Matck did not persuade the French to forget the outrageous 
tems forced upon them in 1871; he left upon English states- 





VAN LOON 


follows The Story of Mankind and 
The Home of ‘Mankind with 


The Arts of Mankind 


A world-history of painting, architecture, sculpture, 
music, and the minor arts, with 64 plates (including 32 
in colour) and many line-drawings by the author— 
this vivid and provocative book should be in every 
home where the sense of beauty is encouraged. It 
appeals not only to adults, but also to boys and girls 
from 14 upwards. 2nd Printing before Publication. 


Ready April t. 572 pp. 
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The System that won the European and World 
Championships is now described in The Stern Austrian 
System (5/- net), by Dr. Paul Stern. The System has 
been superimposed on Culbertson principles and 
introduces two new conventions which overcome 
many recognized bidding defects. 
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Greece and the 
Aegean 


Prof. E. A. GARDNER. 
Stanley Casson. 


New Edition, revised by 


7/6 net 


This invaluable boo’ for travellers to Greece, the 
Islands, and the Mediterranean has been brought up to 
date and amplified, with new illustrations. 


Outlines of the History 
of the British Isles 


Prof. F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 12/6 net. 


This book combines for the first time in a single coherent 
narrative the histories of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales. ‘‘ The value of this book is probably unique. 
The author’s effort is more than justified by his flair 
for synthesis, vivid, accurate and useful.” — Scotsman. 
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good way of doing business. 


There is a contemporary moral to this story of fifty years 
Mr. Taylor sums up this moral in his concluding words : 
‘** Short of a run of Bismarcks, there is something to be said for 
government by gentlemen, even when they are such incompe- 
There is 
indeed a good deal to be said for this type of government, if a 
nation wishes to survive; the verdict of history shows that 
ultimate triumph rarely belongs to the cardsharpers and the 


ago. 


tent muddlers as Lord Granville and Lord Derby.” 


bullies. E. L. Woopwarp. 


AUTHOR IN SEARCH OF A 
“FORMULA” 


Lions and Shadows. By Christopher Isherwood. (Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d.) 


THOSE who know Mr. Isherwood only as the part-author of 
The Ascent of F6 will be agreeably surprised by the quality of 


his autobiography ; those who know him only as. the author 
of Mr. Norris Changes Trains, slightly disappointed ; but all 
may pardonably be perplexed that he should be at pains to 
excavate the roots of a career which can hardly be in its full 
leaf. Of recent years several young men, headed by Mr. 
Beverley Nichols, have written autobiographies, moved by the 
desire to record anecdotes of their notable contemporaries 
while they are still fresh in their minds and still marketable. 
Mr. Isherwood has not attempted this. 
his story are shrouded in a pseudonymity which, for the present 
reviewer at any rate, is impenetrable. 


now a fashionable novelist ? 





men, liberal and conservative, the impression that he was a 
blackmailer:..- The experience of later--years reinforced this 
impression, because Bismarck also left: behind him in. the 
German foreign office a delusion that blackmail was really a 


The characters of 


Who is the dapper 
medical student, the Don Juan of Holland Park Rink, who is 
Who the imaginative school- 
master who, it is ironically recorded, found *‘ a formula which | 
would transform” his “ private fancies and amusing freaks 
and bogies’... not hidden in the mysterious emblems of 
Diirer or the prophetic utterances of Blake ... but quite | 





SAVE ANIMALS FROM 
THE STAGE! 


There is something about the somersaulting dog, skirt bedecked, 
which makes me rage at the utter futility of the things mankind 
chooses to find amusing. If it were nothing more, the whole 
performance would degrade nature in those of her manifesta- 
tions which we are the best able te appreciate, since most of 
us, at some time or other, have given “a heart to a dog to 
tear.” 


But it is something more. Do you remember what the Select 
Committee, impartially chosen from the House of Commons, 
learnt from the witnesses who gave evidence on the Performing 
Animal question? One witness stated that dogs being trained 
to jump from a height “ were almost kicked off and thrashed 
unmercifully ”; another said that a whip for dogs had “a 


spike on the end like a sail needle.” 
Think over these brutalities. When you have decided to join 
the crusade for freedom from persecution for the dog, the 


monkey, and the other “ stage’ animals—freedom from a cruelty 
greater than imagination can appreciate—then write to us for 
details of the Performing Animals (Regulation) Bill which was 
read in the House of Commons for the first time on the 24th 
November and which is still under consideration. 

You will be able to help the animals by writing letters to the 
Clergy, the Press or your own Member of Parliament, and in 
so doing may help vourself by winning prizes of £50 which 
are offered for the best letters designed to convince the public 
and the Legislature of the urgent pressing need for this 
legislation. 

A two-sided gramophone record of an address by Mrs. Pinto- 
Leite, the Chairman of the Political Section of Our Dumb 
Friends League, has been prepared and deals very fully both 


with the whole principle of animal training,: and with the 
Performing Animals (Regulation) Bill. ‘The fullest information on 
the Bill and kindred subjects is available, and would be gladly 


forwarded to you, if you would write, call, or send a postcard. 


The address is:— 
The Political Section of Our Dumb Friends League, 
156 Grosvenor Gardens House, Victoria, London, S.W. 1; 
and the Telephone Number is Victoria 3396. 




















clearly set down .. . in the pages of Lenin and of Marx»: 

The reader may ask in vain, for the answer is not of i é 
The book is exclusively about Mr. Isherwood ; it js Written 
to explain how he became a novelist. The thesis—ang the 
author, if no one else, is entitled to regard it as important~j, 
that once Mr. Isherwood was a prig suffering from Persecution 
mania. For relief in this disorder the author and his similarly 
afflicted chum discovered a variety of fanciful evasions ; Pg 
comprise the bulk of the book; no biographer of the Strachey 
school was ever more ruthless in diagnosing affectation, Pre- 
tension, humbug and secret fear in his subject than jg Mr 

Isherwood in his earlier self ; indeed he seems to take sug, 
relish in the exposure that the reader may at moments doubt 
whether the transformation has been complete. Has Mr. 
Isherwood found his ‘‘ formula’’? The diction of the Psycho- 
analyst still hangs about the narrative like exhaust-gas jin , 
country lane. For example, the book is called Lions gy 
Shadows, the title of an earlier, discarded novel. This story of 
a boy who was prevented by ill-health from going to a public 
school was symptomatic of an irrational interest in school 
life which consumed Mr. Isherwood during his days 
at Cambridge. A psycho-analyst has told him—and jy 
appears to attach some value to the  suggestion—thy 
this obsession arose through his subconscious disappoint. 
ment at having missed military service: “‘ The Censor” 
conveniently substituted School for War and motor-bike for 
gun fire in Mr. Isherwood’s mind. It would be an impertinence 
in the case of a more reticent writer, but Mr. Isherwood, who 
has exposed so much of his subconscious for sale, cannot 
complain if a more prosaic suggestion is made. Is it no 
more plausible that he was missing family life? He appears 
to have been an only child brought up in a home where nothing 
excited his imagination; his friends at school and at the 
University took the place of brothers and sisters but did 
inadequately. The particular weaknesses which so much upset 
Mr. Isherwood’s adolescence may be traced in a milder form 
in almost everyone who has had a lonely nursery. 

There is a laudable freedom from stylishness about Mr, 
Isherwood’s way of writing which now and _ then degenerates 
into the use of words like “‘ sufficient’ and ‘“‘ alcohol.” The 
book is readable and, though now ashamed of them, he is able 
to communicate some of the charm of his undergraduate 
intimacies. ‘The reviewer may have given the impression tha 
this is a vain book; it is not. Mr. Isherwood clearly is not, 
like so many women novelists, concerned with the importance 
of himself or his writing, competitively, as against rivals, It 
is simply that he has the naivety to pursue in public the wholly 
personal researches which occupied others, at his age, in private. 
It is fair to hope that, when he has ‘‘ found his formula,” this 
Lions and Shadows will embarrass him as much as its predecessor. 

EVELYN WAUGH, 


RED CRUSADE 
In Letters of Red. Edited by E. A. Osborne. (Michael Joseph. 6s) 


THE advantage of being a Marxist Communist is that one can 
give a coherent or “‘ scientific ’’ account of one’s faith. The 
disadvantage of being a Fascist is that there is no central or 
well-articulated doctrine known as Fascism. Fascism is 4 
portmanteau word used to describe German racial “‘ socialism,” 
the Clerical Corporate State of Portugal, the Totalitarian Cor- 
porate State of Italy, Capitalism, Imperialism, Militarism, and 
effective resistance to Marxism. The “ Left,’ in lumping 
together these very different things, is playing a dishonest 
political trick which is succeeding for a time. 

In this book some twenty men, mostly Marxists, have aimed 
at a literary crusade against Fascism. In passing, one may 
express some surprise at their use of the word ‘‘ crusade.” 
They seem to be in the same literary tradition as Lord Beavet- 
brook and others who employ a Christian word for base and 
secular ends. St. Louis, King of France, they would probably 
call a Fascist. 

By far the best contribution is Low’s cartoon, attacking the 
Press censorship of ‘‘ Fascist”? countries. As political prope 
ganda it has, however, been partly answered. For many yeals 
the conception of “ literary ” liberty has overshadowed all othet 
derivatives of liberty. Low does not seem to see that there i, 
and will always be, a certain amount of restriction by gover 
ment in literary matters, and this restriction exists in democrat 
countries and countries which own other forms of polity. I 
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My Katie Greets You 


Anovel by LADY EVELYN GIFFARD—the story of Martin Luther’s wife. Katharina’s career is 
recounted with sympathy and humour from her early days in the Nimpchen convent, through her 
© Such impecunious but happy home life with the great reformer, up to the time of his death. 7/6 net 


















sin Women of To-day 


pa Ten biographical sketches by MARGARET COLE, with portraits. Dame Ethel Smyth, Nurse 
school Cavell, Dame Laura Knight, Mrs. Annie Besant, Beatrice Webb, and Rosita Forbes are among 
+ days those included. 311 pages. 5/ net 


Point Knaves Rampant Canada, the Pacific and War 


ke for By WOOSNAM MILLS. “Lively escapades and By WILLIAM STRANGE. What réle should, or 
inence tough scrimmages. . . . Old favourites reappear to could, Canada play in a major Pacific wat A publica~ 
1, who play stirring parts in "this very exciting thriller ”— tion of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
cannot Scotsman. 7/6 net 7/6 net 
it not 
Dpears In the new SHORT BIOGRAPHIES sseries, at the bargain price of 1/6 each, are 
thing lives of MOZART’ by Sacheverell Sitwell, WESLEY by James Laver, T. E. 
_? LAWRENCE by Charles Edmonds, QUEEN VICTORIA #y Mora Wilson, ete., ete. 

80 


Send for full prospectus 
form 35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C4 
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tance THE SPANISH PLOT 
. It By E. N. Dzetepy. With a Preface by 
hay BI) Teo Bem So, Todo! || CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
ivate, Are Hitler's. and Secdiieds:: troops ausaietie Co mmunisn 
» this > Spain or are they preparing to fight France and Britain? 
as fear of Bolshevism blinaed the British Government to 
~§ SOF. British interests? Does the British Government want LIONS AND SHADOWS 
: Franco to win? If Franco wins, will the Mediterranean 
H, become an Italian lake? Is non- intervention a cloak for a 7s. 6d. net 
Fascist invasion of Spain? 
M. Dzelepy, recognised expert on international affairs, “The autobiography is filled with delightfully exact 
answers these and kindred questions in this book. observation and is rich in character portraits.” : 
Epwi Muir in The Listener. 
. 65) THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE SE CAULAY 
‘cx fil ADOLESCENT ROSE MACAULA 
Py By Linea S. Hottincwortn, Ph.D., Professor THE WRITINGS OF E M FORSTER 
: ot Education, Teachers ( ‘ollege, Columbia ° ° 
= University. Crown 8vo. 256 pp. 6s. 7s. 6d. net 
sm, Prof. Leta S. Hollingwerth, by placing her wide experience P ‘ err ‘ 
Cor- at the disposal of parents, "teachers and all who have the “ Agreeable, witty, comprehending, divining.” The Observer. 
welfare of children in their hands, has re moved any possible 
and oe 4 for fa — to cope ph intelligent manner with the 
. iffculties and dangers of adolescence, 
a LIBBY BENEDICT 
mest 
A HISTORY OF FRENCH THE REFUGEES 
ni COLONIAL POLICY (1870-1925) —. 
may B ae NES ree > SpTe ;. a) f : _ ; oe 
ie” y STEPHEN H. Roperts, M.A., Professor of = : : , , a 
, History, University of Sydney. 2 Vols. Royal “ The most moving and interesting book about politics I have 
ver- 8vo. 700 pp. and 25 Maps. 42s. read for a long time. 
E. &- Be “HETT i The New States 
and This book contains an historical account of the development V. S. Prircuetr in The New Statesman. 
ably of oa Fr neh colonies and a thoughtful analysis of the 
. succes, pe icies that France has adopted in regard to | 
them. eals not merely with political relationship and | 
the the machinery of administration, but with economic policy | 
_ — policy as well, and, of equal importance, with 
P right e¢ linatior all these 
ypa- © rg 2ordination of a ° | JO O O 
a | URNEY , THE BORDER 
ther . 6d, net. 
> iS, P. S. King & Son, Ltd. A brilliant, acute and most refreshing study * a widespread 
-fn- contemporary state of mind.” The New Statesman, 
atic Westminster 
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IS THE JUBILEE OF THE WORLD'S 
PNEUMATIC TYRE INDUSTRY 


Ir is fifty years since 
John Boyd Dunlop's 


invention inaugura- 





ted what is now the 


world-wide tyre industry. 
Throughout the past half-century 
of ceaseless research and endless 
development, the Dunlop lead in 
tyre manufacture has been main- 


tained. It is evidenced to-day by 


the unrivalled comfort, safety and 
durability of the 


DUNLOP 
fort 


The Tyre with 2,000 Teeth 











Sa 
sometimes seems that the difference between the democr: 
countries and the others in this matter is that the found 
a capricious censorship while the latter have a planned tay 
ship. The fact is that every nation, whatever its form.¢ 
government may be, is not indifferent to truth, and jts gov 
ment does consider itself bound to divide truth from pe 
far as it can. The English people have a useful test : 
writing calculated to lead to a breach of the peace is disco, 
‘Mr. Auden’s poem is typical in its propaganda of man 
the contributions. The lines : va 


**T see an important decision made in a lake, 
An illness, a beard, Arabia found in a bed, 
Nanny defeated, money”’ 





are devoted to an attack on Imperialism, and the Money Poy 
which has gone with it. But it is an attack which Tories fie 
Isaac Disraeli used to make. Cobbett’s and Horne Tooke 
attacks on Usurers, Stockbrokers, and Nabobs were far more 
savage and effective than are these attacks made by Left ing 
lectuals. 

Throughout the book there is plenty of satire against th 
status quo, plenty of well-argued indictments of Capitalism ayj 
militarism, and plenty of confusion over what is wanted 
their place. George de Fiedorowicz writes well on the questy 
of ‘‘ sanctions ’? (another word which seems to have lost ig 
original meaning), but it is an essay written after the eve, 
And it will irritate pacifists as much as militarists, 

It is most unfortunate for the authors that this book’ shou 
appear so soon after the liquidation of the old Bolshevik, 
Leon Feuchtwanger writes: ‘‘ How is freedom faring in ty 
Soviet Union ?”’ The answer is contained in a letter whig 
M. Maisky received a fortnight ago from Mr. Maxton and th 
I.L.P. But the core of Feuchtwanger’s thesis is liable to 
overlooked. He writes: ‘‘So long as the question of thy 
ownership of the means of production remains unsolved, the 
can be no possibility of any real liberty.” It is not such, 
simple matter as that. The petit bourgeois conception of fre 
dom in democracies he well exposes, but we are not forced int) 
choosing between bourgeois or petit bourgeois capitalism af 
Marxist Communism. The Marxist scheme is false becauy 
it is ‘‘ scientific”? and naively over-simplified. The existeng 
of class does not per se bring about class war. If class were hel 
to be not a mere differentiation of rights and privileges butt 
outcome of a sense of the psychological values of various fom 
of work and action within the body politic, then class woul 
be justified. The bourgeois may perhaps always be a bourgu 
and nothing else, but the proletariat is an amorphous body: 
which live aristocrats, who are not a social class. 

It is fitting that Rex Warner should end this entertaining boi 
of political squibs, epigrams, poems, polemics, and sha 
propaganda plays. The man who admires Dean Swift 
probably maddened by the fact of men being maddened a 
such a man will testify vigorously against the world. Hey 
also remain humble enough to laugh at the world. He ism 
the greatest sort of social satirist, but he is nearly the greatey 
Rex Warner employs, however, a curious argument in his euly 
of Swift which has a boomerang effect. Dean Swift, he sg 
gests, was not really a Tory, He was too humane, too wam 
disposed towards the oppressed, and too critical of the capital 
system. But one could name a score of great Tories who li 
denounced cruelty, oppression, and the capitalist system. 
these men were proud of the name first given to Irish dis 
sessed peasants Mr. Warner must let them rest. But he mi 
not mind if they, looking down from another place, regard i 
as a possible member of their generous-hearted, disorderly a 
rebellious company. H. W. J. Epwants 
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STRATEGY AND POLITICS 


By R. Ernest Dupuy and George Fielding 
12s. 6d.) 

Tue authors of this book are two American officers, the ! 
apparently a Major on the active list, the other a former M4 
in the Military Intelligence Reserve. As an American ® 
of strategical problems, it has an interest of its own, particu 
in the light of the warning, with which the book closes, # 
examples of the United States failures to steer cle 
European entanglements in 1812 and 1917. The ? 
certainly ought to be able to stand on its own merits will 
the assistance of the sneer at “ foreign ‘ military rite 
which the publishers see fit to include in their “ blurb. 


If War Comes. 
(Macmillan. 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
PERSONALITY in the Light 


of Psychology and Religion 
5/- net 
By GRACE STUART, M.A,, B.Litt. 


SIGNPOSTS TO GOD 
By W. R. MATTHEWS, 

Dean of St. Paul’s 
April 8. 2/6 net 


THIS CHRISTIAN FAITH 


By J. S. WHALE, 
President of Cheshunt College, Cambridge 


April 8. 3/6 net 


PAUL OF TARSUS 
By T. R. GLOVER 
New Cheap Edition. 


3/6 net 
I’rite for new Spring List 
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The World of Music 


from two aspects 


BUSONI 


Letters to His Wife, 1897-1924 


The famous pianist and composer travelled for years in 
Europe and America; and his comments on men,-music and 
life teveal a witty~ philosopher as well as an artist, a 
shrewd critic, and a lovable example of the “ artistic 
temperament.” Translated by ROSAMOND LEY. 
Illustrated. 16/- net 


Percy Pitt 


of Covent Garden and the B.B.C. 


A biography by J. DANIEL CHAMIER of. the man. who 
made the B.B.C. a tremendous musical force; a great 
authority on opera, whose friends were legion and who 
fought always for the spread of music. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


Descriptive Folder on Request 


A Poet-Politician of the 18th Century 


Not all Sleep 


This novel by SHEILA RADICE (Mrs. A. H. Radice, of 
The Times) is based on the story of James Hammond, the 
poet, and protégé of Chesterfield, and his unhappy love 
for Kitty Dashwood. The author has made a wide study 
of contemporary material, and shows us something very 
unlike the conventional 18th century of buckram and 


patches. 7/6 net 
Edward ¢) Arnold 
Maddox St London Wi 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Spring Books Number 


THE SEASON IN 


REVIEW 


Out 
To-day 
3d. 


As a complete and convenient guide to Spring reading, 
publishes © this 
It contains an extensive survey 


The Times Literary Supplement week 


a special enlarged issue. 


of the books of the season, with informative reviews of 


the works so far published and advance notices of those 
yet to come from the publishing houses. 


These are presented in a form easy for reference, and you 
will find it useful to keep this issue by you for compiling 
your library lists in the coming weeks. 
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It is, perhaps, a little difficult to see to what type of public 
the authors wish to address their main appeal. After an 
introductory discussion of the bearing of the Spanish War 
on general problems, the book is divided into two parts, “ the 
Game” and “the Moves.” The first part is an attempt 
to picture the general development of the war of the future 
and to see what it will really be like; the second part is an 
analysis of the military problems of the Great Powers and of 
the operations which their respective armies, navies and air 
forces are likely to be required to carry out. It is difficult 
to imagine any general reader of intelligence who will not 
find of absorbing interest the second part, which, in its entirely 
dispassionate way, throws the most vivid light on the relation 
between strategy and world politics; but of the first part 
the same cannot quite be said. It is too detailed and too full 
of professional jargon for the general reader, and we should 
imazine too elementary for the professional: while its failure 
to distinguish between the strategic offensive and the tactical 
offensive is liable to mislead both. Indeed, much of the 
argument would appear to be either forcing open doors, or 
to be applying to the modern doctrine of the offensive-defensive 
criticisms which can only properly be directed at a purely 
defensive doctrine such as that which inspired the Austrian 
General Staff in the campaign of 1866. In contrast, too, to 
the restrained style of the second part of the book is the some- 
what turgid phraseology of the first. Two examples deserve 
quotation: Ardant du Picq’s notes are described as ‘ about 
the most eye-opening draft (sic) any professional soldier 
would want to quaff”’; and in relation to the next war it is 
said to be necessary to leaven “ the lump of lurid prophecy.” 
Incidentally, it may be suggested that the opinion that Joffre 
was “a brilliant soldier”? is so original as to call for some 
exposition of the grounds on which it is based. 

However this may be, there can be little doubt but that a 
combination of the second part with a summary of the first 
part would be a first-class book of almost universal interest. 
A number of most important conclusions are reached after 
very careful argument. The threat from the air, the authors 
say, has made the mass army on the 1914-1918 model out of 














She will never see with her eyes, 


but throughout her childhood she will 
be taken care of, educated and trained to 
make the very best use of the faculties she 
has. She is one of the many thousands of 
blind in this country who need your help. 


Legacies are required; when you 
make your will, rem2mber the 
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date; “the comparative lack of efficiency of the Ja 
aviator . . . may be the Achilles heel of the Japanese imperil 
cream”; the “ French officer corps is unsurpassed; G 
commissioned personnel cannot achieve equality for sever 
years to come”; while a Fascist Spain is of cqual danger ty 
this country and to France. How two American soldiers 
who are also competent “ military critics,’ come to form thes 
views is certainly a matter of interest to every Englishman, 


W. T. Wag, 


DOUBTS AND INTERVIEWS 


Search for Tomorrow. 
Watson. os. 6d.) 


Mr. LanpAv is mainly interested in the spiritual state of th 
world, and his search raises many of the most important 
questions of today. Is the contemporary decline in religion 
only apparent or real? Is a religious attitude necessary to the 
successful solution of our problems ? If so, can the traditional 
beliefs and practices of Christianity and Islam supply this 
need ? The author of this interesting but inconclusive book 
sets about his task by making short stays in the Near East ang 
the Balkans and interviewing the sovereigns and ministers of 
some dozen countries, for Mr. Landau believes that the Eastem 
Mediterranean holds the most significant answers. There js 
a temptation to describe the book as superficial, but it muy 
be remembered that the superficiality is intentional : he write 
in his Palestinian diary that he made a brief inspection of thy 
tangled country lest intimacy should distort his vision, 
sensible decision, though full of obvious dangers. 


By Rom Landau. (Nicholson gj 


Of everyone he meets he has the same questions to ask: Js 
religion declining in this country ? (Almost unanimous “ Yes,”) 
Do you ascribe this to Western influence? (“‘ Of course,”) 
What do you think ought to be done about it? But here the 
answers no longer conform to type. King Ibn Sa’ud alone 
gives a cheerful reply. He has never doubted ; never been 
tempted to barter the immortal souls of the Arabs for a tram; 
has no objection to those conveyances ; does not see what all 
the fuss is about, though he is far, far from underestimating 
dangers. The more we move Westwards the greater the ment 
distress, the antagonism between politics and religion, and 
firm voices become. rare. The Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem 
has one: “ Let them all become Catholics. Otherwise they 
must stew in their own juice.” A slim Persian boy, Shoegi 
Effendi, the head of the Bahai faith, has another : ‘ Man can 
only approach God through suffering.” And as bland as can 
be he announces : ‘‘ So there will be, as Baha’u’llah prophesied, 
another war. Let us hope that will be enough. It may no 
be.”’ Most surprising is the firm voice in Turkey which 
acknowledges the necessity of religion, its inevitable hostility 
to Kemalism, and hopes for its ultimate return. The Turk, 
so it seems from Mr. Landau’s account, are the only Nea 
Orientals to have the courage to estimate what Europea 
influence really means. Men who may be taken as expressing 
important opinions admit that half Europe is vile—but irre 
sistible. They will devour it all and cure themselves after 
(let us hope in a Turkish bath). 


The book is not distinguished by style but by grasp, and in 
the complexity which the subject assumes the author keeps 
a cool head. Nationalism draws frequent red herrings actos 
the path, but though he must explore its trails he never gos 
too far for a successful cast back. Mr. Landau prophesies 
Pan Balkan and Pan Arab federations—but on the religious side 
he reaches no very definite conclusion. There may be a revivd 
of the spirit when what Mr. Aldous Huxley describes as th 
“ time-lag ” between Science and its common appreciation 8 
diminished, and in the East the lag is even greater than het. 
But one difficulty awaits the revival. Mystical religion seems 
the form which is most acceptable to a highly educated mind, 
and it must be remembered (though there has always been? 
school of thought which believes that anyone can be a myst! 
who tries) that, on the weight of the evidence, the mystic 
experience is difficult and rare. It has provided a disguise ™ 
many charlatans, and largely in consequence of this, has mé 
with insuperable suspicion in Islam. (Its reception has alwa 
been hesitant in Christendom.) Whether a religious experien 
so open to abuse and difficult to share can provide the fo 
tion of a revival is likely to be another problem of tomorrow. 


CHRISTOPHER SYKES: 
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Third large printing of the “ greatest of all prison-books” 
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Gaol.” 


With a preface by Harley Granville-Barker. 


amused, and enchanted. It is exceptional work.” 
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‘Government in 


FASCIST ITALY 


By H. ARTHUR STEINER 8/6 net 


HIS important new book combines formal exposition of 

the governing institutions of Fascism with a critical inter- 
pretation of the forces which colour and cundition 
contemporary Italian life. 
The author analyses the form which the Government of 
Italy has assumed, providing answers to many questions upper- 
most in the minds of everyone who is following the political 
trends of to-day. 
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THE PROLETARIAT 


A Challenge to Western Civilization 
By GOETZ A. BRIEFS 12/6 net 


HAT is the proletariat? What are its origins, aims and 

destiny? Much is written to-day on Marxist theory, but 

little attention is paid to the constitution, development 
and social structure of the working class in the light of present- 
day facts. 


This book analyses with the detail of a scientific investigation the position 
political, social and economic, of the industrial proletariat in the modern 
Western State. The conclusions, which are the author's, will provide the 
basis for much thoughtful discussion. 


THE POLITICS OF 
MODERN SPAIN 


| By FRANK A. MANUEL 8/6 net 


HE flood of ,“ interpretations” of the Spanish civil war has only 

accentuated the need for an inquiry both based on facts and looking 

beyond facts. The author, after inspecting the scene of conflict, has 
reconsidered his impressions in broad historical perspective. The post-war 
decay, Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship, the collapse of monarchy, republican 
Coalition government, the consolidation of opposition, the birth of the 
People’s Front, and the Fascist counter-offensive are lucidly portrayed. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING Co., Ltd. 




















|_Aldwych House London, W.C.2_| 


Jim Phelan. 8s. 6d. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE: “It is certainly the most moving, most vivid, and the most 
devastating evocation of our infernal prisons in the English language.” 


Yorkshire Post : “ Lifer, of all the stories of prison life that I have read, is the most terrible, 
the most graphic, the most meving, the best.” 


RALPH STRAUS: “An authentic panorema, moving and deeply impressive.” 
JOHN BROPHY : “It may well have an historic importance.” 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN : “ Terrible, but bearing all the marks of truth.” 

CECIL DAY LEWIS: “ The most remarkable work of its kmd since The Ballad of Reading 


Do you think THE BOY DAVID should be revived? Critic after critic has been praising the book of 
Sir James Barrie’s last play and there is no doubt that it is among the best plays of the century to read. 


Uniform edition, 5s. and 7s. 6d. 


We have had great success with two novels. VERA BRITTAIN says of RACHEL’S CHILDREN, 
a story of the countryside—and Jealousy, by Harriet Hassell ; “A literary discovery of quite an excep- 
tional kind . .. I am very much impressed.” And of Rumer Godden’s exquisite tale, THE LADY 
AND THE UNICORN, FRANK SWINNERTON says: 


“A fascinating tale. We are touched, and 


7s. 6d. each. 

















PETER DAVIES Saxena 


Great New 
Series now 
appearing 
exclusively in 


News Review 


Dale Carnegie’s record- 

smashing best -seller, 
“ How to Win Friends and 
Influence People,” is now 
being published exclusively 
in NEWS REVIEW. More 
than 780,000 people have 
already bought this sens2- 
tional book. Out of its 
practical pages they have 
learned how to develop 
what John D. Rockefeller 
once desgribed as the 
“highest priced ability 
under the sun ’”’—the ability 
to understand and get along 
well with other people. 


Read some of the 
Chapter Headings: 


Six Ways to How to Criticise 
Make People and Not be 
Like You Hated for It. 
Instantly 

An Easy Way to How to Spur 
Become a _ Others On to 
Good Con- Success. 
versationalist. 

A Sure Way of Seven Rules for 
Making Ene- Making Your 
mies and How Home Life 
to Avoid It. Happier. 





The Century’s FASTEST 
selling took of non-fiction 


There has been a_ tremendous 
demand -for- last week’s issue of 
“News Review” containing the 
first long instalment of this great 
new feature—the greatest contri- 
bution to the happiness and 
success of mankind ever. pub- 
lished—make sure of your copy 
of the current issue. Get it from 
your newsagent today or direct 
from the publishers at 48 Fetter 
Lane, London, E.C.4, and don't 
forget to make sure of getting the 
other copies containing this new 
feature by placing an order for the 
regular delivery week by week of 
“ News Review.” 


eView 


The First British Newsmagazine 
48 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


SIXPENCE 


Every Thursday 
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No finished product this; set upon “the concrete of a 


promenade. In a Devon garden it grew and popularity with it. From a 
bishop's country house it became the finest hotel on the English coast. 
Here is atmosphere as well as luxury, friendliness without back-slapping; 
and such a basis of material comforts that stamps this as the Hotel of 
hotels—apart altogether from its golf course, ballroom, sun lounges, 
sports hall, swimming pool, covered and open tennis courts, gymnasium, 
cinema and the rest. 

Apartment, food, wine, service—these things by themselves are daily 
proof that here is one ‘of the world’s greatest holidays! Meet slept 
at the Palace! 


PALACE 


Anunusually interesting brochure 
will be sent you with pleasure, 





‘Phone:.2271° 











URGENT | 
TAR TT 





The end of March is the end 
of our Financial Year. In 
order to face another year 
free from debt and to <arry 
on our live-saving ministry 
—donations are urgently 
needed, no matter how large 
or small, all will be grate- 
fully received. 


PLEASE SEND NOW 








NATIONAL CHILDREN'S HOM 


AND ORPHANAGE! 


Chief Offices: HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, 
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SEVEN A SIDE 


The Beast Must Die. By Nicholas Blake, (Crime Club, 
The Nursemaid who Disappeared. By Philip MacDo 
(Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) -- ald, 
Excellent Intentions. By Richard Hull. (Faber. 7s, 6d.) 
Dead and Not Buried. By H.F. M: Prescott. (Constable. 7S. 64: 
Like a Guilty Thing. By Belton Cobb. (Longmans. 7, a) 
The Judas Window. By Carter Dickson. (Heinemann. 8. 6d, 
It Happened in Essex. By Victor Bridges. (Hodder and Stousi ) 
7s. 6d.) 7 
The Simple Way of Poison. By Leslie Ford. (Crime Club. 78. 64, 
The Devil to Pay. By Ellery Queen. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) ) 





78. 64.) 


Octagon House. By Phoebe Atwood Taylor. (Crime Club 
7s. 6d.) ; 
The Hush-Hush Murders. By Margaret Tayler Yates, 
‘ . Dickson. 7s. 6d.) (Lora 
Hotel Richelieu Murders. By Anita Blackmon. (Heineman, 
7s.. 6d.) - 
The Iron Spiders. By Baynard H. Kendrick. (Methuen. 78. 64.) 
The Upside Down Murders. By Hugh Austin. (Heineman, 


7s. 6d.) 
THE first seven books on this sanguifluous list are by. English 
writers, the second seven by Americans. After the long 
supremacy of the New York Giants, the Brooklyn Dodgers and 
the Chicago Cubs, it is pleasant to be able to re + the 
superiority of the home team in the present battue. 
detection writers seem to be securing themselves on the W 
fortified lines of heavy boots and pure deduction, while fhe 
Americans advance to wild and wilder heights of Som 
fantasy. The millionaires on their dude ranches grow steadi 
more eccentric and repellent: They are always surrounded by 
a dozen or so would-be killers, each: armed with a qui 
of motives, weapons and opportunities. Panthers s¢ : mn 
blood drips, butlers gibber and corpses are spatchcocked, » 
the detective. patiently drinks himself insensible. Amid sch 
welters of improbability, one is thankful for Inspector Fre 
and his Carlylean genius. a 
The Beast Must Die is much the best: book on the list/ fis 
original in conception and masterly in execution. The fitst 











hundred pages contain the diary of a would-be murderer, | 


His little boy has been run down and killed by an unknown 
motorist. ‘The police can°do nothing, and he ‘sets -out to 
perform personal vengeance. - Both ‘as a psychological. suid, 
and as a piece of deductive reasoning and research, this.diary 
is tremendously effective. True, the diarist is presented with 
the vital link by a piece of pure good fortuné, but this i isa 
subsidiary and not ‘a radical error. The diary breaks off as the 
victim is finally cornered, and the rest of the story becomes 
Adventure Number Four of Mr. Nigel Strangeways. It is a 
exciting story with a brilliant kick at the finish. Mr. Nichols 
Blake’s prose style has a natural and easy grace. The Beast 
Must Die is the best novel he has written. 

Mr. Philip MacDonald has apparently spent the last four 
years in Hollywood, but there is nothing cinematographic 
about his new book, except its pace. Anthony Gethryn drives 
through London (with impunity) at a steady 80 miles an hour, 
and the story hurtles along to keep pace with him. ~ A visiting 
American overhears in a Bayswater teashop a conversatidn 
which convinces him that some terrible crime is going t6 
committed. He does not know what form it will take, or vito 
will commit it. From the slenderest clues he and Gethrym 
start on the trail. The Nursemaid who -Disappeared is “well 
written, contains-a magnificent stretch of-pure detection, and is 
extremely exciting. 

Excellent Intentions is also original and well written. We ate 
conducted through a murder trial, with frequent flashes back 
to the events under discussion. Yet it is not till page 238 
that we know definitely who is in the dock. Even then there 
is another surprise in wait. Except for the murderee—prob- 
ably the most offensive character that even Mr. Hull has yet 
created—the dramatis personae are unusually likeable. This 
is Mr. Hull’s best book. 

Dead and Not Buried is not really a detective story at al, 
but a novel of character and atmosphere, centring around 4 
murder in a country village. Miss Prescott writes so well and 
has such a definite sense of character that she does not need 
the Yard and its minions for her effects. 

Like a Guilty Thing is short and unpretentious. Some 
people, including perhaps American thriller-fans, might 
it dull, but Mr. Cobb keeps well within the limitations he bas 


| set himself, and the result is business-like and enjoyable. 


Mr. Carter Dickson alwavs promises a little better than he 
gives. He is particularly fond of our old friend, the sealed- 
room mystery, and in The Fudas Window he gives it another 
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Send him a GREETINGS TELEGRAM 


lincpence for nine words is all it costs to have your telegram 
delivered ‘on a gaily designed and coloured form, enclosed in a 
golden envelope. For congratulations, good wishes, or good news , 
of any description use the Greetings Telegram. Every oe ee 
is a Telegraph Office. Just ask for "Telegrams". GPC 
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outing. His solution is certainly ingenious, if a trifle over- 
elaborate, but it does not seem to agree with the position of 
the body as marked on the plan. 

Mr. Bridges has given so much pleasure in the past that 
one hesitates to describe Jt Happened in Essex as both thin 
and slow. One of his own characters has the situation taped : 


** My dear chap, you’ve got all the making of a first-class ‘ thriller ’. 
The lonely old country house with the wind howling round it at night 
—I suppose the wind does howl in Essex—the mysterious owner and 
his beautiful daughter, the brave, handsome, impulsive, rather thick- 
witted hero—why, Edgar Wallace would have made an absolute 
masterpiece of it! ” 


And now for the Yanks. Mr. Leslie Ford is something 
of a discovery. He writes tolerably and there is much less 
nonsense in this book than in most of those that follow. The 
Simple Way of Poison describes a jolly family murder in 
Georgetown, D.C., and can be thoroughly recommended. 

The Devil to Pay is shorter and snappier than some of Mr. 
Queen’s earlier exploits. The scene is set in Hollywood. 
Cap2 Cod must: be littered with corpses by now. Octagon 
House adds several to the pile. Asey Mayo displays a generous 
dose of that charm which is immediately apparent to all but 
the readers of his cases, detects almost nothing at all, 
and brings down the curtain amid general congratulation. 
The Hush-Hush Murders is very, very long. The action 
covers a voyage in a United States Naval Transport from 
China to America, and embraces secret treaties, mysterious 
Russians, beautiful spies and all the rest of it. 

The plot of Hotel Richelieu Murders is quite exciting when 
it gets going. At the beginning, a surfeit of such words as 
*‘ beautician ” and ‘“‘ chifforabe” is likely to choke off all 
but the most dogged. The hotel, which is fairly dripping 
blood by the end of the book, is situated in the Deep South. 

The Iron Spiders and The Upside Down Murders are both 
preposterous. The former contains most of the extravagances 
detailed in the first paragraph of this review, and is staged 
on a millionaire’s private island during a hurricane. The 
latter deals with the personnel of an amusement-park-cum- 
menagerie. Enough has been said. Crazy week is over. 

Rupert Hart-Davis. 















































DWARF HEIGHT FULL HEIGHT 
Initial Bay, 4’ 6 


Initial Bay, 7’ 6” 
aig x 3 OG" ae" xe me x8" 
#3:10:0 £4:10:0 
WHETHER your collection (Back 9/-) (Back 16/-) 
of books is small or large, Also in’ Oak. Carr. Paid 


Libraco “ Mastercraft” °is Great Britain. 
the perfect shelving. 


Add more bays as you add 


more books. Rigid, hand- 
some, inexpensive and easily 
erected. Varying sizes for 


small or large books. 
Adjustable shelves. Hy 
parts standardised. 


DWARF OAK 
BOOKCASES 


Initial Bay, 
3’ 9° x 2’ 9” 


T v< be 5 5° 67 = 


ADJUSTABLE SHELV1 S 
Also in Mahogany. 
Carr. Paid Gt. Britain, 





CLBRACO'LTD. “<.eaerEse- 
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FICTION 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


Murphy. By Samuel Beckett. (Routledge. 7s. 6d.) 
The Mountains and the Stars. By Valentin Tikhanoy. ( 
mann. 8s. 6d.) 
— Time of Wild Roses. By Doreen Wallace. (Collins. 8s, 64.) 
e Larches. By John Hampson and L. A. Pavey. (Mi ‘ 
sain yj p avey. (Michael Joseph, 
Kanthapura. By Raja Rao. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Heine. 


IRELAND, Russia, England and India attempt our entertainment 
in this week’s list, and five novels more sharply differentiate 
from each other it would be hard to find. All are definitely 
readable, informed with intelligence and feeling, and Presented 
efficiently, but whereas honours, first, second or third, may 
clearly be awarded to the three foreign entrants, the home 
country, though presenting two of the five competitors, cay 
only be given a couple of passes this time. 


Murphy, at least for this humble examiner, sweeps all befor 
him. Rarely, indeed, have I been so entertained by a book, 
so tempted to superlatives and perhaps hyperboles of praige, 
It truly is magnificent and a treasure—if you like it, Quit 
useless to you, quite idiotic, if you don’t. It is a sweeping, 
bold record of an adventure in the soul ; it is erudite, allusive, 
brilliant, impudent and rude. Rabelais, Sterne and Joyce~ 
the last above all—stir:in its echoes, but Mr. Beckett, though 
moved again and again to a bright, clear lyricism—as for the 
kite-flying of Mr. Kelly in the park, or always for Celia, lovely, 
classic figure—is not like Joyce evocative of tragedy or of hell, 
He is a magnificently learned sceptic, a joker overloaded with 
the scholarship of great jokes. There are two ways for the 
man in the street to read him—the one, which has been mine 
at first reading, is to sweep along, acknowledging points lot 
by lack of reference in oneself, but seeing even in darkness 
the skirts of his tantalising innuendo, and taking the whole 
contentedly, as a great draught of brilliant, idiosyncratic com- 
mentary, a most witty, wild and individualistic refreshment. 
If he takes it so, with modesty and without a fuss, the sym- 
pathetic reader will be amply rewarded by the gusts of his own 
laughter, by the rich peace of his response to Murphy’s flight 
from the macrocosm into the microcosm of himself and his 
own truth, and by the glorious fun of his world’s pursuit of 
him—Neary, Wylie, Miss Counihan—never has there been a 
more amusing presentation in fiction than Miss Counihan—and 
the sweet, classic Celia. There is no plot, as novel-readers 
mean plot, but there is a glorious, wild story, and it is starred 
all over with a milky way of sceptic truths. And read once 
simply and sportingly as it flies, this book is then to be read 
again, very slowly, with as many pauses as may be to pursue 
the allusions and decorations which may have had to be guessed 
atin first flight. There is no more to be said. One can only hope— 
being eager for the gladdening, quickening and general toning up 
of readers’ wits—that a very great number of people will have 
the luck and the wit to fall upon Murphy and digest it. For 
the right readers it is a book in a hundred thousand. My own 
great pleasure in it is not least in the certainty that I shall read 
it again and again before I die. 


The Mountains and the Stars is another very good book of 
an. entirely different order. It deals with the appalling 
adventures of the White Russian army—the Asiatic Cavalry 
led by Ungern-Sternberg in Mongolia against the Reds in the 
years just after the Revolution. Two little boys, Petka and 
Mishka, brothers, are its central figures. They join the 
Cossack cavalry, and go through Ungern-Sternberg’s cam- 
paign together. The story is of nothing else but horror and 
brutality and their reactions on the innocent, gay little boys, 
and in general the relation of this all-round savagery to th 
gentle, childish, malleable and enigmatic character of is 
Russian victims and executants. The author’s great mefit 
is in his steadiness in the face of no matter what; in ful 
understanding of sentimentality, he is never sentimental; 
calmly acquainted with the wildest brutality, he is neither 
hysterical nor brutal. His feeling for landscape and weather 
is as sure and unforced as his understanding of the needs 
passions and sweetnesses of the barbarised, the innocent and 
the brave. It is a horrible record of war, set down without 
fuss and without mercy, and the two boys move through # 
unconquerably young and gay. The anonymous translatot 
has done his work beautifuily. 
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a smaller ESSE heat storage cooker— 
ontinuous burning — thermostatically controlled 





Even if you have but one maid, or none, you can now enjoy the luxury of Heat Storage 
Cooking—with an ESSE FAIRY ! It has all the advantages of larger ESSE Cookers; makes. 
possible the finer flavoured cooking known only to the ESSE owner; and ensures at last 
a smoke-free, fume-free, healthy atmosphere for the user of the smaller kitchen. 
Continuous burning day and night (running costs are very 
low), this compact cooker is always ready for early or late 
demands. The ESSE uses solid smokeless fuel (prefer- 
ably anthracite). 


SPACIOUS TOP-PLATE—ROOMY OVENS 
There is ample accommodation on the top- 
plate, and the heat-accumulating 
hot-plate provides the fastest boil- 
ingknown, Top-plate width 34”, 
or 44” with 2 top plate extension 
shelves, depth 20”, height 31}”. 
The two ovens are each 12” wide 
by 10" high, with the upper 15}” 
deep, and the lower 16}”. Evenly 
balanced and easily regulated 
control of temperature allows of 
simultaneous roasting and baking. 


KITCHEN CLEANLINESS 
The ESSE FAIRY—clean in action 
—banishes soot, greasy walls, 
and the need for continual re- 
decoration. A wipe with a damp 
cloth keeps immaculate the por- 
celain enamelled and chromium 
surfaces of the cooker. 


HIRE PURCHASE PLAN 
Favourable terms are available 
atless than 7d. per day. 





WRITE for Booklet E.Y. 28 which gives everything you want to know about this latest advance in simplifying the art of good cooking. 


The Esse Cooker Company 


PROPRIETORS: SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. EST. 1854 BONNYBRIDGE : SCOTLAND 


6&8 CONDUIT STREET - LONDON - W: 1 


ll LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 and LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH. GLASGOW 
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--- for your new 


Spring coat— 
ehoose a 


urward 





The 
“ Awmtrec” 
Coat 





In a “ Durward” you Jhave the finest 
coat it is possible to procure, at a price 
which is extremely moderate when due 
consideration is given to the high 
quality of the material and workman- 
ship. There are styles to suit all tastes, 
and one of the largest stocks of high- 
grade materials in the kingdom to 
choose from.. These fine coats are made 
throughout in our Conduit Street 
workrooms, and can be obtained ready 
to wear or made to measure at the 
same price 


from 6 gns. 


Jacket & Plus Fours from 6 gns. Lounge Suits from 9 gns. 


Kenneth Durward 


COATS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
ULSTER HOUSE : 37 : CONDUIT S™ : LONDON : W.1 
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The Time of Wild Roses is sure to be very popula | 
has a pleasant, sane story to tell, of a young man of Ex 
Anglian farming stock who, going to Oxford, falls in 
with the only child of a patent medicine millionaire and 
marrying her after, a diffident, idyllic courtship on the Cherwel 
is set up by her father in Wendlesham Hall in Suffolk, to farm 
in a very splendid, rich, easy way in which he finds no sat. 
faction. The married life of these two, Laurence and Anne 
is brought down to the present day when they are in thee 
late thirties and have children already approaching Univers 
age. Laurence forms an uneasy friendship with a girl called 
Jean, who is a real farmer, and who falls deeply in love with 
him. He remains physically in love with his Pretty and 
charming Anne, but becomes uncomfortably aware that Jean 
would have been his true mate. The great East Anglian 
floods of 1936,° bringing tragedy to the unhappy triangle, 
bring also a sane, credible and not too tidy solution of 
emotional problems. There appears to me to be-one serioy 
failure of workmanship. In the intangible, unsatisfactory 
Anne of maturity. and married life I could find no trace x 
all of the forceful and promising young creature who crushed 
the hesitating Laurence with such clear authority. The bres 
in her characterisation is very odd, and almost as if shamelessly 
and consciously imposed by the author in submission to the 
exactions of a plot. One does not expect this curious lazines 
from so good a writer.as Miss Wallace. But the whole long 
story is worked out with good sense and a sufficiency of sens. 
bility, and the author’s real knowledge of modern farming 
conditions in England gives admirable ballast to a rather slow. 
moving and pedestrian situation. 


love 


The Larches has many merits, but one reader found it mor 
or less boring. Its story is of the relationship of an elderly, 
prosperous widower and his only son, Francis, and it is worked 
out quite skilfully through their divided and reciprocal emotions 
and memories, examined and re-established throughout the 
day preceding the widower’s second marriage. These emotions 
and memories revolve, naturally, around the dead wife and 
mother, Margaret, and we are shown the vanished life of The 
Larches as husband and child remember it. Margaret, in 
her re-creation, has moments of real beauty and brilliance, and 
the form of the book—chapters of memory alternating easily 
and naturally with chapters of actuality—is well controlled, 
But on the whole the story has a certain flatness—it is not a 
good as its conception, and whereas it states certain quite 
credible domestic problems, it does not create them. Jim, for 
instance, Stephen’s life-long friend, whose influence on the 
household, on Stephen himself, on Margaret, on the child 
Francis, is said to be so marked, is merely stated and over 
stated. He is never created and resolved. He is a wory 
where he should have been a potent theme. Stephen, to, 
though quite touching at times, appears to me to have moments 
of perceptiveness imposed on him by the authors which go 
inexplicably beyond his native capacities as these are elsewhere 
and generally suggested. They have an effect of distortoa 
which arouses suspicion as to the all-round reliability of th 
book. Francis, on the other hand, often seems in action ot 
conversation somewhat too dull and adaptable for a creature 
of established sensibility. Believing in his vulnerable young 
spirit we are all the more teased and depressed by his 
ineffectiveness. But the book has many excellences, and 
Margaret is a touching, gently lighted figure. 


Kanthapura, by Raja Rao, is very interesting. To be frank 
I dreaded it, riding off for some reason on the idea that it ws 
going to be a very dreadful Indian whimsy. It is in fact a litte 
whimsical in tone, which is a pity—but that is merely becaus 
it is told as by an old woman in the village of Kanthaput 
through whose entirely unsophisticated eyes we are asked 
view certain most: interesting and pointed developments 
modern rural life in India. The gospel of Mahatma G 
reaching this village through one of its enlightened young me, 
and adapted to local religious legend and tradition by a region 
poet, brings great changes to pass before the old womals 
eyes, and in herself too. A great’ naturalness and sweets 
pervade the story, and a humour, very local and characterisi 
seeming, but nevertheless relating it to village life the 
world over. I commend this fresh, surprising book 10 
who care for the true India, for their fellow-men ® 
general, and for a good story well pointed to instruct W 
it pleases. 
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— 
CURRENT LITERATURE 


PORTUGAL OF 
SALAZAR 


By Michael Derrick 


We should study Portugal, says the 
or, for three reasons. First, because 
galazat’s Estado Novo presents in a pure 
unmixed with étatisme, jingoism 
and racialism, that Christian synthesis 
of economics and morality which must 
te achieved to save the world from 
liberal degeneracy and red ruin ; second, 
pecause it demonstrates what Franco in 
tum is aiming at (and therefore, by 
‘aplication, shows us which is the right 
horse to back in Spain); thirdly, and 
contrariwise, because if Franco turns 
qut, after victory, to be Mussolini’s 
, the importance of the historic 
Anglo-Portuguese alliance will be in- 
ceased. The Portugal of Salazar (Sands, 
ss.) studies its subject matter chiefly 
from the first aspect, touching at inter- 
vis on the other two. A _ historical 
gmmary gives a familiar picture of the 
period of disorder, corruption, egotism, 
wd freemasonry, which was ended by 
the military coup d’état of 1926 and the 
ailing to power of Professor Salazar. 
The next section explains the debt of 
the Estado Novo to the Papal Encyclical 
esimo Anno ; it contains a naif 
jon on the interest of capitalist 
States in the preservation of the invari- 
ably conservative small owner, and 
emphasises the pre-eminent status of the 
family as economic, social and educa- 
tinal unit. (A brilliant light is thrown 
on this last aspect of Salazar’s policy 
by the statement—not, of course, quoted 
here—in which he explains that educa- 
tion is the enemy and should be reduced.) 
The organisation of syndicates and 
gremios is described, its articulation with 
the political framework of government is 
analysed. This work is clearly and 
competently done. The rest of the 
book can most profitably be skipped ; 
it reads like a hotch-potch of leading 
atticles from the Daily Mail with a 
slight leavening of the Universe. 


GONDAL POEMS 
By Emily Bronté 


This slender volume (Basil Blackwood, 
§s.) contains some new and very welcome 
facts about Emily Bronté’s poems and 
finally clears up some confused and 
doubtful points. Beginning in 1844, 
she wrote in a tiny note-book, now in 
the British Museum, forty-four poems 
entitled “‘ Gondal Poems.” They there- 
fore all belong to the secret Gondal Saga 
Which she and Anne “‘ played ” together 
tom the time they were young children 
til Emily’s death. This note-book (not 
then complete) was doubtless one of two 
which Charlotte ‘* discovered ”’ in Emily’s 
desk in 1845: this discovery was the 
direct origin of the joint volume pub- 

hed by the sisters the next year in 
Which were incorporated some of these 
Poms. More of them were published 
by Charlotte after Emily’s death, but six 
of them are here printed for the first 
ume in full, and we find that some 
stanzas of a poem here entitled “ Julia 
M. and A. G. Rochelle ” were published 
by Emily herself as “The Prisoner,” 
and that Charlotte in 1850 published 
others, calling them ‘ The Visionary.” 

other point cleared up concerns ‘“‘ The 
anderer from the Fold,” hitherto 


lieved to be Emily’s ‘‘ in memoriam ” | 


on her brother Branwell, who died in 





























TO WALK THE NIGHT 
by 
William Sloane 


7/6 net 
“You will want to read ‘TO WALK THE NIGHT’ at a sitting ... 


an audacious thriller, well, even brilliantly told.” 
—Ralph Straus in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


“Mr. Sloane can write beautifully disciplined prose which is some- 
times reminiscent of the greatest of all American stylists, Henry 


James.”—-HARROGATE HERALD. 
** A minor masterpiece in the macabre.”-—THE SCOTSMAN, 


TWO NEW NOVELS BY THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
CREATOR OF MR. DEEDS, 
CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


“SPOTLIGHT” 


and 
“SPEAK EASILY” 


Each 7/6 net 


“ We ought to have a collected edition as soon as possible.” 
—Ralph Straus in the SUNDAY TIMES. 


** One of the funniest books (Twain, Leacock and Runyon included) 
that has yet crossed the Atlantic. .. . Clarence Budington Kelland 
is Hollywood’s most important discovery in the last ten years, all 


comers included.”—FICTION,. 


“In the language thereof SPEAK EASILY is a wow.” 
—SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 


BEHIND THE SCREEN 
by 
Stephen Watts 


With a foreword by SIR HUGH WALPOLE 
8/6 net 
A book designed for all intelligent film-lovers who want to know the 


real inside story of HOW FILMS ARE MADE. 


* One of the most sensible books on film-making I have ever seen.” 
—The Editor, FILM WEEKLY. 
beautifully produced.” 
—SCOTTISH FIELD. 
“IT recommend it especially to those who think that Mr. Wodehouse 
said the last word aboug the industry in the Mulliner stories.” 


—TIME AND TIDE. 


Fully illustrated. 


* Extraordinarily fascinating .. . 


FOR THOSE FEW 
MINUTES 
Edited by ERIC PARTRIDGE. — 6/- net 
cn Aprons fievgers Sons ar ag Set 


of this anthology you are liable to become the envy of your 


fellow-passengers.”-—-BURTON DAILY MAIL. 
“ Mr, Partridge is the best of company.’—THE SCOTSMAN, 


12 Orange Street, W.C.2===3 
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AUSTRIAN 
| REFUGEES 


In face of recent events the 
finds 
itself impelled to broaden 





Society of Friends 


the scope of the work it has 
been doing for the last five 
years for German refugees 


\~meaes sewers se neem reer mere 2 


to include help to distressed 


Austrians, and Germans 


et oe 


who had taken refuge in 


Austria. In doing so it 


appeals with confidence to 
the British public to support 
those efforts. 


' Contributions should be 
sent to:— 


GERMANY EMERGENCY 
COMMITTEE, 


FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.1. 


Earmarked for Austrians 
if so desired. 














& Ihe Greatest New Translation @ 
f since the Authorised Version 
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to the World 


IMMEDIATELY, all 
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n supply 


We c ly, 
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reviewed or advert 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
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1848, three months before her own 
death. - But as: this poem here appears 
dated in her own hand 1844, this associa- 
tion is no longer tenable. Other more 
fantastically romantic conjectures must 
also vanish. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
LEGISLATION AND 
CONTROL 
By A. M. Allen and Others 


This impressive study (Macmillar, 
18s.) is designed to fill the gap between 
the fairly voluminous literature of 
central banking and such sectional -and 
historical studies as Mr. Evelyn Thomas’s 
Rise and Growth of Joint Stock Bank- 
ing. It is not entirely comprehensive, 
for the authors have commendably 
avoided a mere repetitive enumera- 
tion. The countries chosen have been 
selected either as representatives of a 
class (the banking structure of Germany 
and Italy “ reflecting the economic and 
political creeds of authoritarian States,” 
the laws of Beigium and Czechoslovakia 
** furnishing good instances of modern 
tendencies,” the Argentine illustrating 
the special problems of a_ pastoral 
country, and so on) or for historical 
reasons (as the pioneer banking legisla- 
tion of Great Britain is studied for its 
importance in the clarification of general 
principles). France and Holland have 
no specific banking law; the U.S.S.R. 
is hardly comparable. These are omitted. 
Within these limitations the work has 
been done with admirable fullness and 
clarity. Quantitative control—the regu- 
lation of minimum capital and surplus, 
the establishment of legally fixed reserve 
ratio—is described and weighed against 
such qualitative measures as the specify- 
ing of the type of security to be held, 
audit and inspection provisions, and the 
control of advances. On the whole the 
discussion is straightforwardly descrip- 
tive rather than critical, though the large 
section dealing with the United States 
provides an exception. This section 
incidentally discloses some startling facts 
—such as that between 1921 and the 
end of 1933 16,000 banks closed their 
doors—without counting the Roosevelt 
** Bank Holiday.” This is an invaluable 
reference-book for students and business 
men. 


I GO WEST 
By D. F. Karaka 


Mr. Karaka is a young Parsee, who has 
the distinction of having been the first 
Indian President of the Oxford Union. 
Having been brought up in all the 
affluence and social rigour of the highest 
Indian society—a society which appears 
to have been as strict in its social con- 
ventions and orthodoxy as was ever 
Victorian England—he comes to Oxford 
where he develops into a social rebel, 
an intellectual and a cynic. This book 
(Michael Joseph, Ios. 6d.), in fact, 
largely consists of a somewhat harsh 
indictment of both Indian and English 
society and manners. It is amusing, 
only a few pages after the author’s 
strictures upon the lack of genuine 
intellectual appreciation on the part of 
his countrymen, to learn that he himself 
had visited Paris some twenty-three 
times before he ever entered the Louvre 
and that then his assessment of the 
Venus de Milo was based upon quite 
other than aesthetic considerations. 
Perhaps the central theme of the book 
is the revolt of youth—not only in 





India, where it came most sudden} 
also throughout the world—again 
beliefs, doctrines and customs of j 
parents. British rule in India ig oy 
ined and found unsatisfactory, a 
often brutal. The characters of Genau! 
and Nehru are described and op 
trasted, and Mr. Karaka considers tha 
the latter, with his dictatorial ways, Wilf 
never obtain the same Univeryl 
support as has Gandhi. Mr. Kataly 
is, as he himself points out, intelle 
nearer to the West than to the East 
and if this book is read for an insish 
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into the Indian character or Indian 
politics it may disappoint, but a ‘ 
personal account of the experie 
beliefs and emotions of a parti 
interesting character there is much in 
it that will stimulate and delight. 


OVERTURE AND 
BEGINNERS 


By Ronald Adam 


For some years the name of Mp 
Ronald Adam has been known to intd. 
ligent London playgoers. In_ 1932 he 
took a lease of the Embassy Theatre g 
Swiss Cottage, where he has since pro. 
duced a long succession of plays, remark. 
able alike for their quality and their 
diversity; many of them were afterwards 
transferred to larger London theatres, |p 
the first half of Overture and Beginngs 
(Gollancz, ros. 6d.) Mr. Adam recounts 
in simple outline the story of his life: 
theatrical background and_ childhood, 
school, an Air Force pilot at 18, capture 
and imprisonment in Germany, abortive 
business life in London, return to his 
spiritual home in the theatre. Thena 
detailed and extremely _ interesting 
account of his acquisition and handling 
of the Embassy Theatre. The second 
half of the book consists of a number of 
short chapters, in which Mr. Adam gives 
his frank and often trenchant opinions 
on such vital matters as theatrical 
finance, the Entertainments Tax, feper- 
tory theatres, critics, and the thousand 
and one other nuisances which give 
managers pause. Mr. Adam’s style, if 
not distinguished, is pleasantly straight- 
forward. Anyone interested in the prac 
tical politics of the theatre will enjoy th 
book, and it is especially recommended 
to budding playwrights and would- 
performers. 


THE LOVE STORY OF 
LADY PALMERSTON 


By F. E. Baily 


As the sister of Lord Melbourne and 
the wife, by. her second marriage, d 
Lord Palmerston, the nominal subject 
of Mr. Baily’s rambling book (Hutchin 
son, 18s.) was a prominent Whig hostess 
in the generation following the Reform 
Bill. Her correspondence, printed m 
1922 by Lady Airlie, shows that she was 
a clever woman, and her portrails 
attest her personal charms. Unluckil 
Mr. Baily is so intent on the careers of 
Lady Palmerston’s two Prime Ministets 
and on the scandalous chronicles of tt 
time that his poor heroine herself # 
eclipsed. His numerous quotations from 
Harriette Wilson’s dubious “ memolls, 
which he describes as “ classical,” # 
strangely inappropriate in this co 
nexicn. Mr. Baily’s historical surveys 
not improved by the modern analogits 
that he suggests, and his remark that tt 
Reform Bill ‘accomplished scarce 
anything” is absurd. The book & 
illustrated with a score of portraits. 
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LANGHAM HOUSE, 


UPPER REGENT ST. 
LONDON, W.1 


AMERICAN AND 
CANADIAN SHOES 


AAA TO EE WIDTHS 


Also Agents for 


Sir Herbert 
Barker Shoes 


for men and women 


CHARLES H, BABER LTD. 

















W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
EXPRESS BOOK 
SERVICE 


Any book, wherever advertised 
or reviewed, can be supplied by 
W. H. Smith & Son, and book 
lovers will find at Smith’s beok- 
shops, and, to a lesser degree, at 
their railway bookstalls, an ever 
changing selection of the newest 
beoks. In addition (because with 
an annual publishing total of over 
16,000 books no bookshop could 
carry a complete stock) there is 
an Express Service for books that 
have to be specially ordered— 
with no extra charge for carriage. 


. 


W. H. SMITH & SON, L7p. 


NEWSAGENTS, BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
BOOKBINDERS, AND ADVERTISING AGENTS 


1,509 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Head Office: Strand House, Portugs!l Street, 
Lordon, W.C.2 






























































*‘'The tremendously favourable public recepticn that 
the shoe bearing my name has met with constitutes one 
of the most satisfying episodes of my life, for I know 
that the problem of the wholesale crippling of human 
feet is at last being grappled with.” 


“*T have received many letters of thanks frem all over 
the world.” 


A wearer writes: 

** For 20 years or more I have been searching for such 
footwear. I have tried all sorts of makes, but it was 
not until | began to wear my first pair of Sir Herbert 
Barker shoes that I realised how comfortable shoes 


could be.” 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes for men and women are 
obtainable from fitting agents in most large towns. 


No. 753. A buckle 
shoe in black and 
brown kid, end in 
blac b suede, 


Vo. 760. An 
aflernoon shoe in 
black, blue, and 


brown suede. 


Send postcard for copy of interesting booklet and read 
how Sir Herbert Barker designed the ideal shoe, after a 
fruitless search to find one built on true-to-nature lines 


NORVIC SHOE Co., Ltd. 
Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON 


Sir Herbert Barker 
hoes %- women 
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SUMMER HOLIDAY TOUR TO 


SOUTH AFRICA 


For first and second class passengers only 
From. Southampton, July 22nd. 
AT REDUCED RETURN FARES 


MADEIRA, CANARY ISLES OR CONTINENT. 
Reduced Summer return | To BELGIUM, HOLLAND & 
fares to MADEIRA (weekly) | GERMANY from London. 
from £10 to £20 or CANARY | Every four weeks. II to 12 
IS. (fortnightly) £10 & £15. | days 12 gns. Ist Class only. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


Write for folders: Head Office: 3, Fenchurch St:, Landon, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 125, Pall Mall, S-W.! or Agents. ~ 
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RELIEF IN SPAIN 


The Society of Friends (British and American) is 
conducting impartial relief work for children in 
both Eastern and Western Spain. 


In Catalonia alone OVER 
10,000 CHILDREN ARE BEING SUPPORTED 


Through regular supplies of milk and other 
foods , 


Distribution of clothing 
Maintenance in colonies 


OTHER CENTRES OF WORK 


Murcia, Madrid, Valencia, Asturias, Santander, 
Palencia, Burgos, Vizcaya, etc. 


THE WORK URGENTLY NEEDS EXTENDING 
If the lives.of many thousands of children are 
to be saved 

5/- A WEEK maintains.a child in a colony 


1/- A WEEK provides breakfast and afternoon 
cocoa for one child 


SEND A GIFT TODAY to: 


Friends Service Council 
(Room 30), 
Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1 











MOTORING 


Spring-Running ey 

The fact that as I write this the weather looks, if it dogs 
feel, like young summer, possibly should be a warp} Do 
expect the real thing before its automatically delayed 4, 
For twenty incredible days the sun shone as it seldom gin, 
in June and if, towards the end, the wind of the mos 
brought us an acid reminder of the time of year, that did » 
prevent an outburst of cars upon the highways and byp, 
such as is rarely seen before April. Spring was accepted a 
welcomed, officially as well as out of office hours, and jy 
thousand private garages the influence of light and 4 
appearance ‘of warmth stirred the owners to enthuse 
chores. 

The warniag does not really matter. So far as the owns 
driving motorist is concerned the most important featur 
spring is the new light. It is good to be done, at least fy 
time, with snow and frost and grey weather ; better to y 
seen the last of fog for six months ; best of all to knows 
every day is longer, and that when you take the open n 
you need no longer think about lamps. You have at ls 
10 hours’ driving light for long stages. 


Bristol Fashion 
Spring-running, which should be as spontaneous apj 

unplanned as the escapes of Mowgli and his friends jn i 
Jungle, begins at home, if it is to be a proper success, It; 
of the essence of the affair that the car should be made tea 
for the road, Bristol fashion or, to stretch the simile, rej 
Upon your selfless efforts in the grime of the motomhoy 
this week depend much of your happiness and content frog 
now to October, between John o’ Groats and the end of w 
road of dreams. You may have done several odd and disgyy 
ing jobs by the roadside all through the winter, and accept 
them in a spirit chastened by much experience, but it wo 
be folly in the highest degree to risk the spoiling of a simy 
moment of the golden hours ahead by being lazy about it ay} 


Buy It Now 
The chief thing to remember about the spririg fitting 
is that it is nowand not later that you should buy replacemem 
Tyres nowadays are so enduring and reliable that they hay 
lost most of their old terror, but if you know that new om 
should be bought in say August, buy them now when it 
intoxicating newness will makes its biggest appeal ‘al 
barring unheard of accidents, lift one heavy load fromm 
mind. If your plugs have run more than half their alll 
life, store them as spares and buy the year’s new ones 
Until you have thus deliberately and watchfully made 
change-over, you would never guess what a difference 2 
plugs make to the liveliness of your engine. Why waste ti 
splendid discovery on the dull, dark months of routs 
motoring ? 


The Price of Peace 

There are other things to be done, of course, like a pail 
taking tuning-up of the engine, decarbonising, valve-grindim 
oil-filter-clearing, ignition and carburettor-cleaning # 
adjusting, brake-inspection, chassis-greasing by specialist 
engine- and gear-oil changing and all the small matters whit 
have for so long insisted on your attention. These you 


deal with, efficiently, thoroughly and, because the sun shili 


somewhere all day long, enthusiastically. They are wot 
doing now for their own sakes. They are the premiums 
willingly pay for ease of mind to come, ease of mind 
security against the waste of precious minutes on the 104 
of the world. They are the first part of spring-runmimg 


For Escaping 
The second part is everybody’s private concern, Will 
factor common to all. -It is naturally necessary to 90 
with your car and meet spring upon the roads ; as obviol 
desirable that this should take place as far away as poss 
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dom ¢ hin. 
“| IN CHINA | 
hat di ag i N | 





nd by 
cepted y 
» 2nd in 
t and ¢ 
Othusiasi TRADE MARK 
he own: UFFERING in China is now on an appalling scale. > 
feature ¢ Over a million refugees, driven from home and 3 Ts A 
least fr livelihood, are without adequate food and shelter. In ae 
the Shanghei region alone there are hundreds of i 
th thousands of destitute persons. 
Know th Thee hundred children died in one day in a single 
Open 10 Refugee Camp. Under-nourished they could not resist 
© at Ie ameasies epidemic. Everywhere there is a heart- 









breaking shortage of food, shelter and essential medical 
supplies. 
a ina RL | Will you help oY ain | 
: » : NOWbygiving : £5 ; 
aA : 5 : all you can? : : THERE IS STRENGTH 
ye, ‘vill keep one: swill keep 205 


ade rea ‘eel = one: ee end ones 


i | Sniper 5 aS IN EVERY SLICE 
cael THE (ORD MAYOR’ 5 FUND (CHINA) 


d of yo MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


 disg M Send Red Cross Supplies or Linen to :— 
aCcepile Dr. ¥. GORDON THOMPSON, 121 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 


it Wo 
a singe! 
it it nov 


ERS. BAKE IT 


Macclesfeld H.26¢4E 





¥.- 


“BEST ‘BAK 
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cy ha 
- Do you like 
being lazy? 


ce 0 
iste thy ; : ; 
cual Most of us seem to prefer our tobacco READY RUBBED it saves trouble. < ay 
That’s why we now pack even single ounces of the Ready Rubbed in 

airtight tins—as shown. But if you prefer your tobacco left in the G 
Original form, you can always get it—in ounce packets. Both cost the 
‘inding same---a convenient shilling an ounce. And if you like to buy a couple 
g = of ounces at a time, you can get either sort in the special vacuum tins. 


Anyway, just try this Cut Golden Bar-— it’s stood the test of 40 vears. 


WD.F¢ FE .O. Willd. 
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SUNRISE 5:22 AM 


SUNSET 8:49 PM SUNRISE 6°8AM 


SUNSET 7-°53PM 











SUNRISE 4°-49AM 
GUNSET 9°6G PM 





30 SUNRISE 4:46AM 
SUNSET 9°21 PM 


aunnm 











JUNE 1st to 30th— 
SUNRISE to SUNSET— 
496} HOURS DAYLIGHT 


AUG. 1st to 30th— 
SUNRISE to SUNSET— 
4383 HOURS DAYLIGHT 


@ These extra hours of sunshine are extra hours 
of health 

@ The countryside is never fresher than in June 

@ Why add to the overcrowding in the later 
summer ? 

@ And why not take advantage of cheaper accom- 
modation ? 

@ Early travel is comfortable travel 

@ So try a june holiday this year! 


HOW YOU GET THERE 


“Monthly Return” Tickets by 
any. train, any day, from all 
parts. 


BEFORE YOU GO 


Buy “Holiday Haunts 1938” 
containing Holiday Addresses, 
etc. (Price 6d.). 


WHEN YOU GET THERE 


Cheap 1st & 3rd Class Weekly Holiday Season Tickets, issued from 
April 1st to October 31st, will enable you to see the best of your chosen 
noliday district. 


All information will gladly be supplied 

by the Superintendent of the Line, Great 

Western Railway, Paddington Station, 

London, W.2, or can be obtained at 

any Railway Station or the usual Tourist 
Agencies. 


FoR EARLIER HOLIDAYS; 





from your everyday life. For the real use of a MOtor-cy 
i 





SS 


to show you the world. At home it is a convenience pean: 
by all: everywhere else it is, in the trite but alheae! 2 
phrase, a magic carpet. That is what it was made for 
each several example of it, from the babiest and mogt ™ 
fortable to the largest and most luxurious, carries the 

to its owner—‘‘ For Escape.” - meng 


Death of Austria ; 

It matters little where you let it.take you on YOU $pting. 
running, so long as you start carefree. There are Scotland. 
Ireland, all those corners of England you have only ‘read of 
and never seen ; the rivers and mountains and ancient » 
of France ; the Italian shore of the Mediterranean ; SWitze. 
land. All places eminently suitable for tracking the fry 
footprints of early summer, all comfortably within the op, 
pass of a fortnight’s cruise. Only one, and the STeatest of 
them all, is no longer there. Nobody. will ever: drive » 
Austria again. So far as this motorist is concerned, no ney, 
was ever blacker. It is the greatest disaster. 


A Composite Car 

The 30-h.p. V-8-cylinder Jensen, now only in its seq) 
year of sale, is an interesting example of what, for want g 
a better term, might be called composite design.” Its make, 
have, in the old tradition so very seldom brought to practicy 
success, assembled a number of well-proven componeny 
on their own plan and achieved the private passion of eyey 
amateur. They have built their own car to their own design 

In general the Jensen is a large and roomy high-sye 
continental touring-car costing between £645 and {1 
according to coachwork. The engine is a V-8 Ford, mé 
in this country, the rest of the chassis entirely “ special” 
to Jensen Motors, Limited. It has a wheelbase of 10 ft. 6in, 
a track of 4ft. 10in., a clearance of 8 in. and an: oven) 
length of 15 ft. 9 in., exceptionally big measurements for thi 
type of car, and it carries, in the four-door saloon (f6,) 
a body which is really big enough for most people. The 
is ample leg-room and elbow-room and, although its distinct 
clever lines give one the impression of the usual cramp 
“sports” car, it is in reality a decent travelling carrign 
The only point in it I found to criticise when I drove it ov 
my private test route was in the accommodation for luggay 
—and even that was at least as generous as in most cars of t 
same or greater power. In accordance with the prevailing 
and, in smaller cars, not very sensible craze, the back sa 
is well forward of the axle. It is a handsome car. 


A Six-Gear-Box 

It has a high performance, mainly due to the sped 
gear. This consists of a dual back-axle ratio, by means 
which six forward gears are available, and it is certaial 
one of the most practical of all the “ overgeared ” system 
I have tried. The three-speed box is the normal tf 
made by Ford, with a top ratio of 4.1, a second of. 6.6 a 
a first of 11.6 to 1. By a dash control these can be shift 
when you like, by pulling out a stop and declutching, to 24 
4.6 and 8.2 to 1, so that you have, literally at a mome 
notice, a box giving you 11.6, 8.2, 6.6, 4.6, 4.1 and 2.90 
—as near infinite range as a petrol engine will allow. 
main results are a maximum speed, on the low top, of ® 
over 90, with something like 80 on high second ; accelerati 
of a very high order; brilliant hill-climbing and, perth 
best of all in these noisy days, a cruising speed at which j 
hardly notice the engine at work. It is a most am 
car for the keen driver to handle, but its principal claim! 
serious attention is its practical design. It is not, except 
performance, a “ sports ”’ car. JOHN PRIOLEAL. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Mot 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompi 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price pay 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. Np @ 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used oi 
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IN ALTOGETHER 
DIFFERENT 
HOLIDAY! 


AN OCEAN VOYAGE TO WEST INDIES 


This year try a real sea voyage for a change— 
to Jamaica or Bermuda. 
The Atlantic is at its best in summer and the 
voyage offers you complete rest and relaxa- 
tion: Comfortable ships—first- class only— 
specially built for the tropics—cuisine and 
service of very high standard. A holiday to 
be remembered. Special summer rates— 
May to August. 
28days ofreal cnjoyment for £47, including 
2days at a first-class hotel in Jamaica; or 
19days at sea and 9 days ashore in Bermuda, 
also at a first-class hotel . . . for £51.15s. 
The stay ashore in either place may be ex- 
tended at reasonable cost. 


Ask at any recognised travel agency for 
our illustrated folder describing this differ 
ent holiday, or write to 


FYFFES LINE 


31-32 BOW STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
City Agency : 7 Camomile Street, 
Bishopsgate, E.C.3. West End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 5 or usual Agents, 





NEDERLAND 


Regularly from Southampton 


*HOLIDAY VOYAGES 
TO 


ALGIERS - VILLEFRANCHE ics) 
AND GENOA 


Return fares: Ist class £22, 2nd class £16. 
Optional rovtes for ‘retiirn by sea. 

e EGYPT - CEYLON ° STRAITS 
& NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Apply; D. H. DRAKEFORD, General Passenger 
Agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 60 Haymarket, 
London, SW. 1 or Travel Agents 





TRAVEL NOTES 


SCANDINAVIAN HOLIDAYS 


ONE of the results of the present crisis 
in Central Europe is a change amongst 
holiday plans in favour of countries well 
removed from the scenes of unrest. Many 
people who had planned Continental 
holidays are now considering a cruise, in 
which they can be certain there will be no 
unpleasantness as a result of further political 
developments. 
on land, and wish, as most of us do; to forget 
for a space the threats of war, would do weil 
to consider the possibilities of Scandinavia. 
Such countries as Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland have much to offer the visitor ; 
the people of all three countries are very 
friendly and hospitable, whilst travel is 
both comfortable and economical. The 
traveller to Sweden should feel the atmo- 
sphere and character of the country from 
the moment he sets foot on Swedish ‘soil, 
but this is difficult if viewed from the window 
of a train. Sweden, however, provides 
visitors with an unusual opportunity of 
so doing: by the skill of her engineers, 


a waterway—a delightful medley of canals, | 
lakes, rivers, archipelagoes—has been hewn | 
right through the country from Gothenborg | 


on the west to Stockholm on the east. 
Along this waterway pass _ little white 
steamers, small, but astonishingly com- 
fortable ; the cabins are fitted with every 
kind of convenience, while a miniature 
dining saloon provides Swedish food. From 
an arm-chair on deck the visitor can absorb 
the atmosphere at his ease. The canal 
steamers leave Gothenborg and Stockholm 
almost every day of the week, the journey 
of some 350 miles being completed in three 
days. During this time it is possible to 
obtain a panorama of Sweden that is 
unique, for the progress of the steamers is 
leisurely, halts are frequent, and one may 
easily make actual acquaintance with the 
changing characteristics of the country. 
The mediaeval castles of Bohus and Lacko, 
high on their hills; the mighty. waterfalls 
of Trollhatten ; Lake Vanern, the largest 
stretch of water. in Sweden; the great 
birch forest of Toreboda ; the wood-rimmed 
lakes, Viken and Bottensjon, the long, 
blue Lake Vattern, deeply set between 
the mountains ; Vadstena Caste, where the 
steamer moors in the moat; the extra- 
ordinary staircase of locks at Berg, where 
one may visit the tombs of ancient Swedish 


Kings in Vreta Abbey; the Baltic archi- | 


pelago; Malaren, the lake of thirteen 
hundred islands; and the final mooring 
under the very shadow of Stockholm’s 
great Town Hall—this is the barest skeleton 
of the three-day journey along the Gota 
Canal. One passes quaint villages, red-and- 
white farmhouses, wooden churches with 
their steeples by their sides as a precaution 
against fire. Fruit vendors run beside the 
boat with baskets of cherries, pears, plums, 
apples, peaches. The waterways are so 
narrow through the Westrogothian forests 
that. branches almost brush the deck. 
In three days on the Gota Canal.a traveller 
can see as much of Sweden as another who 
has travelled the country for two months. 
From Stockholm, the traveller may go 
north to Lapland and the famous walking 
country of Jamtland; or to central 
Dalecarlia, where folk- dances and peasant 
costumes .still exist; or south, to the 
thirteenth-century walled island city of 
Visby ; or Stockholm may hold him for the 
rest of his holiday—for he will go far before 
he meets another city of so great beauty 


and charm as this capital built over thirteen | 


islands. Few countries of similar’size possess 
such capacity for satisfying all kinds of 
tastes—from the familiar sands, sun and 
seaside of the south, west and east coasts, 


to the mountains, ‘people and Midnight | 


Sun of Lapland, only a day’s journey away. 
Those who choose Norway for their holiday 
will probably want to visit the world- 
famous Fjords, all of which, with the excep- 
tion of the Oslo Fjord, 
west, most of them within easy reach of 
Bergen. The most impressive are the 


(Continued on page 556.) 


Those who like their holidays | 











are situated in the | 


Holiday Cruises 


FIRST CLASS PASSENGERS - ONLY 
8-DAY CONTINENTAL & 


COASTAL CRUISES 
ANTWERP: ROTTERDAM : HAMBURG 


returning via the 
North of Scotland and the Western 
isles, or 
The Straits of Dover and 
English Channel. 


Leave London alternate Saturdays, 
arriving Liverpool. Sunday morning. 


FARES: 9 GUINEAS TO 12 GUINEAS 


Including Third Class Rail Fare 
Liverpool/Tilbury, or equivalent. 


SHORT SEA VOYACES 


Fortnightly Sailings from Liverpool: 
GIBRALTAR for TANGIER and 
MOROCCO. 
MARSEILLES for RIVIERA. 
PORT SAID for EGYPT and 
PALESTINE. 


ihe 


Inclusive Tours: EGYPT 
26 Days at Sea, 6 Days CAIRO, £45 


Literature and all information from 


BIBBY BROS. & C0, 


Martins Bank Building, Water by + ie ee 
22 Pall Mall, London. S.W 
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ssKHILARY 


1000 MILES UP 
THE AMAZON 


A novel 7 weeks. spring ho! 
day by s.s,-Hilar ‘ort 
gal and Madeira, he 

the Atlantic } 

and up the might: 1 
into the heart of Brazil. 


From Liverpool, 


Ri 
au intra » Booth line 


unard aie » and” 
Street. Adelphi, T iene wre r the 


Far : 
£85, in cluding a 
»rganised 
excursions, 

and two-bedde 
cabins —no_ inside 
rooms. 

For full parti 
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SEA TOURS 


@ LISBON for PORTUGUESE 


RIVIERA (Estoril, Cascaes, Praia da 
Rocha, etc.). 


@ TANGIER for MOROCCO 
Tours, Escorted or Independent, 
15 to 24 days, Fez, Casablanca, 
Meknes, Sahara, Marrakesh, Rabat. 


@ MARSEILLES for RIVIERA, 
French and Italian, Inclusive Tour : 
Southampton—Marseilles, thenover- 
land to Genoa, returning via Ville- 
francheand Algiers to Southampton. 


EXTENDED TOURS 
Egypt, Ceylon, Straits 
Settlements, Sumatra, Java 


66 Days— Round Voyage to 
Java and Bali—Special 
ist and 2nd Class. 


Fares, 





ROTTERDAM 
LLOYD 


U.K. Agents: Escombe, McGrath & Co., 120 Pall 
Mall, London, $.W.1, & 13 Fenchurch Avenue, £.C.3 











CRUISES 


FROM 18 TO 26 GNS. 


LISBON, MOROCCO, MADEIRA, 
CANARY ISLANDS, AZORES. 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 JAMES ST., LIVERPOOL; 
60 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1, 


OR TRAVEL AGENTS. 














Travel Notes 
(Continued from page 555.) 


Hardanger Fjord, the Sogne Fjord, and the 
Nord Fjord. The first can be reached by car 
from Bergen, or by local steamer, and there 
are many attractive fjord-side villages at 
which the steamers stop for goods and 
mails. Two excellent holiday centres are 
Norheimsund, Granvin (Eide) and Ulvik. 
The Sogne is the longest and deepest fjord 
in Norway. It is from two to five miles 
in width and 112 miles long. The depth 
reaches 4,000 feet. The scenery is mag- 
nificent, though somewhat grim. There 
are five branch fjords, each of which is 
beautiful. Another popular resort on the 
Sogne Fjord is Balholm, from which trips 
can be made to the Jostedalsbrae glacier, 
one of the largest in Europe. The most 
beautiful valleys are to be found on the 
eastern side of Norway, Oslo being a good 
centre; but apart from its scenic beauty, 
Norway offers first-class fishing, shooting, 
mountaineering, and yachting ; the climate 
is warm and sunny in summer, the hotels 
are very homely and comfortable, and there 
is no language difficulty for British visitors. 
There are plenty of organised tours available 
at inclusive prices, from a nine days’ tour 
at £13 7s. 6d. to a seventeen days’ holiday at 
£16 15s., or a 4,000 miles sea trip along the 


west coast at £27, with a reduction of 
£2 for first-class North Sea passage if 


starting after August 26th. Those interested 
in relics of historical interest should not 
miss seeing the Oseberg Ship, (excavated 
in 1904), at Bygdéy, near Oslo. The ship 
dates from the year 800; its length is 
seventy feet, and width is sixteen feet; a 
fine specimen of the smaller type of Chief- 
tain-ship. Detailed information and many 
holiday suggestions are obtainable from the 
Norwegian State Railways, Norway House, 
Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 
CRUISES 

The popularity of the Bibby Line Coastal 
cruises is largely due to the excellent cuisine 
and arrangements made for the comfort 
and entertainment of passengers, and to 
the fact that the cruises leave London on 
Saturday afternoon and arrive Liverpool 
Sunday morning. Their first cruise of the 
season will be that of the m.v. ‘ Cheshire ’ 
sailing from London on May 28th, calling 
at Hamburg and Rotterdam, and reaching 
Liverpool via the English Channel on 
June sth. The next is that of the s.s. 
‘Yorkshire’ sailing on June ith wia 
Antwerp, Hamburg, the North of Scotland 
and the Western Isles, arriving at Liverpool 
on June roth. Similar cruises, calling at 
Hamburg and either Antwerp or Rotterdam, 
leave London at fortnightly intervals 
throughout the summer till September 17th. 
Each vessel has first-class accommodation 
only; including an open-air swimming 
bath. All the usual deck games are available, 
and miniature horse-racing will take place ; 
also dancing every evening. Whilst in port, 
the vessel is used as an hotel and the service 
is the same as at sea. Sightseeing and 
shoré excursions are arranged at charges 
which include seat in motor-coach, entrance 
fees and services of English-speaking 
guide-lecturer. A representative is on board 
to give information and make shore arrange- 
ments for individual passengers. The 


(Continued on page 557.) 





NEW 
EXCURSION FARES 
from £27 return 


Why not enjoy a holiday in 
U.S.A. and Canadathis year? .,, 
You can see New York and be 
back in a fortnight by R.MS, 
**QUEEN MARY ”’...an ex. 
hilarating experience with a 
wonderful 6,000 miles ocean 
voyage in a giant liner... 
excursion fares by all types of 
Cunard White Star liners. 

April [1th to 24th, June 13th to 


July 10th inclusive . . . Tourist 
or Third Class. 

NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
NIAGARA FALLS, ATLANTIC CITY, 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, 
SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER 


Write for illustrated booklet to your 
local agent or Cunard White Star Ltd, 
Liverpool, London. 


Cunard 
While Star 





bes 


Poland, Sweden. Write for Cruise List : 
TRAVEL Bureat, 7 Victoria Street, 


UISES £5-£12.—Belgium, British Isles, Dex 


mark, Finland, Germany, Holland, Norway, 
* M,” Fost 


i ondon, SW. 














SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


CHARTER ESTATE 


Douglas Young are instructed to offer 
this large estate of 96,000 acres in the 
township of Salisbury, within 50 miles 
of the Capital of this land of oppor- 
tunity. 
The land consists largely of sandy veldt 
and is well irrigated by the natural 
rainfalls, is ideal for the cultivation of 
tobacco and maize, or for cattle ranch- 
ing, there being about 4,000 head of 
Afrikander cattle on the ranch at 
5 yee time. 

he estate offers great possibilities to 
an enterprising, vigorous man, with the 
prospect of an ideal open-air life. 


Write DOUGLAS YOUNG & CO0., 
69 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, EC. 











“EASTER HOLIDAYS 
at Home & Abroad” 


This programme gives scores of 
ideas for inexpensive inclusive 
holidays in all parts of the 
Continent and the British Isles. 
Long or short, independent or 
with a party—whichever you 
choose, you are booking your- 
self for a right royal time. 


Send for vour Cop) to-dav. 


lest sic area etme 


NAME 
WEIN. : esks ccvcioesiaveepineidi asa ticle SP. ay 


away fer a few days’ complete change throu, 


Please send me “ Easter Holidays” and/or 


- Summer Holidays Abroad.” 


a getting 


COOKS 


THOS.COOK & SON LTD. 


BERKELEY ST., LONDON, W.1, or ANY BRANCH. 


“SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
ABROAD” 


Cook’s main travel and holiday 
guide is now available. With 
its 388 pages, splendidly illus- 
trated, it gives you the widest 
range of suggestions for holi- 
days and travel abroad ever 


' 


seen between two covers! 


Send for your copy to-day. 
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Tene yourself up both physically and mentally, 
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nn YOUR HOLIDAYS 
















yOU cannot help being in glowing 






halth in Sweden; a hot sun will 





mke you brown as a berry, and 





athing, climbing, boating and first- 
cass eating will keep you in fine trim. 
In Sweden English is widely spoken, 
tavel is cheap and the inhabitants 


ae renowned for their hospitality. 


Write for brochure and full particulars te 
THE SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU 
(Dept. Z.H./8), 
2 COVENTRY STREET, LONDON, W.1, the 


5 Lloyds 
agencies. 


British and Northern Shipping Agency, 
Avenue, E.C.3, and leading travel 


WASTERTOURG 


the most popular name in 
CONTINENTAL 
TOURS 


2 extracts from the “ Mastertours ” 
programme 


Rhine to Riviera Black Forest 








Like three holidays By de luxe Motor 
mone, this motor Coach, _ visiting 
tour takes ustothe Cologne, Heidel- 
Alps, the Swissand berg, Coblenz, Dus- 


Italian Lakes, 


seldorf, etc., inclu- 
the French and 


ding steamer trip 
Italian Rivieras. up the Rhine. 
% DAYS 20 GNS. 9 DAYS 10} GNS. 


@ BRITISH OVERSEAS AND 
CONTINENTAL TRAVEL LTD. 


imme of ‘‘ Mastertours’’ from: 138a 
ita Street. S.W.1 (Allington Street entrance). 
Victoria 3300. 


and 








VOYAGES 
by CARGO LINERS 


Sailings from Antwerp every six weeks. Modern 
Catgo liners, 8/9,000 tons deadweight. Comfortably 
fitted to carry six passengers 
DAKAR — CONAKRY -—— MADAGASCAR — 
REUMON—SEYCHELLES, returning via SOUTH 
AFRICA to U.K./CONT. 


Rand Voyage, 4/4; months, £140 
oe Particulars and our latest brochure 

fie mg Many similar voyages from five days to 
months to the cargo liner specialists : 


RALBRAITH, PEMBROKE & CO., LTD., 
Molten St. Bing ee Billiter Sq., E.C 








fifty miles of Salisbury. 





Travel Notes 
(Continued from page 556.) 
inclusive rate is 9-12 guineas. Full particu- 
lars are obtainable from Messrs. Bibby 
Bros. and Co., Martin’s Bank Building, Water 
Street, Liverpool, or any passenger agency. 

A cruise which should not be missed by 
those who can take a holiday of seven weeks 
is the Amazon Cruise organised by the Boct 
Line. These holidays are unique, calls 
being mace at LeixGes, Lisbon aid Ma leira, 
and thence up the Amazon for 1,000 miles 
to Manaos. There are expeditions to the falls 
of Taruma, to the famous lagoons where the 
gant Victoria Regia water lily abounds, and 
a irip by motor is made through the forest 
to Lake Aleixo. Special summer fares are 
available during June, July, and August. 
Sailing dates: April 8th, June 7th, 
August 9th, October 7th, December 8th. 
The Yeoward Line have regular sailings to 
Lisbon, Morocco, Madeira, Canary Islands 
and the Azores from 18 to 26 guineas, of 
which full particulars may be obtained from 
their offices at 24 James Street, Liverpool, 
or from any of the Travel Agents. Another 
holiday which will appeal to many is a six- 
day tour to Holland at the height of the 
Bulb Season. Easter, this year, coincides 
with the period in which the bulb fields are 
in bloom. The sea voyage (1st class) is 
made in comfort by a steamer of the 
Batavier Line from Gravesend to Rotterdam. 
The tour includes sightseeing in Amsterdam, 
excursion to bulb fields, and visits to many 
interesting towns and places of historical 
interest. Departure date is April 14th, 
and the inclusive cost is £11. Particulars 
may be obtained from British Overseas and 
Continental Travel, Ltd., at 136-142, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. The 
Finnish Travel Bureau, of 7 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1, have recently published 
a booklet of cruises and tours costing from 
£5 to £12. They offer, for instance, a 
nine-day tour by cargo steamer from 
London, visiting Glasgow, Belfast and 
Southampton, returning to London, at £5 5s. 
Other countries suggested are Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, Holland, 
Norway, Poland, and Sweden. Sea tours 
to Lisbon, Tangier, and Marseilles are to 
be found in the programme of the Rotterdam 
Lloyd Line, and the same company offer 
extendéd tours to Egypt, Ceylon, Straits 
Settlements, Sumatra and Java. The 
Nederland Line have Mediterranean cruises 
to Algiers, Villefranche (Nice) and Genoa, 
an advantage being that you may stay as 
long as you please at any port included in 
the trip, the tickets being available in other 
ships of the line. A very attractive holiday 
to the West Indies is suggested by the 
Fyffes Line, who offer a 28-day cruise for 
£47 (ist class), including two days at an 
hotel in Jamaica, with, an alternative sug- 
gestion of 19 days at sea and 9 days ashore 
in Bermuda for £51 15s. The stay ashore 
may be extended at either place. 


NEW LONDON-—PARIS 
FLEET 


Air travellers will be interested to learn 
that the popular ten-seater Golden Clippers 
of Air France which, since 1932, have 
maintained the fastest schedule on the 
cross-channel services, will, as from Sunday, 
March 27th, be superseded by an entire 
new fleet of the latest French type of 
passenger liner, the Marcel Bloch 220 for 
sixteen passengers. The new aircraft cruises 
at 200 miles an hour and will reduce the 
scheduled time for the journey between 
Croydon and Le Bourget from 1} hours to 
75 minutes. The soundproofing of the 
cabin is claimed as an outstanding achieve- 
ment, making it possible to talk in con- 
versational tones and be heard clearly: from 
one end of the cabin to the other when in 
flight. There are two rows of eight seats, 
each passenger having a table and a window 
to himself. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
Those who contemplate living in Southern 
Rhodesia will be interested in the announce- 
ment of Messrs. Douglas Young and Co., to 
be found elsewhere in this issue. The firm 
is responsible for selling a large estate within 
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EUROPE’S QUIET CORNER 


EE Norway—and you will 
remember her beauty all 
your life. You will marvel 

at her lovely fjords, immense 
pine forests, thundering water- 
falls, towering mountains, and 
glittering glaciers. You will find 
leasure in Norwegian food, 
orwegian hotels, and Norwegian 
hospitality. In Norway you can 
- rest and peace or zestful 
activity — swimming, sailing, 
climbing, in exhilarating air and 
glorious sunshine. 


INEXPENSIVE INCLUSIVE TOURS, 
16 days £16.15. 0. 


(With Ist class North Sea fares.) 
HOTEL EN PENSION TERMS 
FROM 3/6 A DAY. 
Iilustrated Guide from Leading Tourist 
Agents or Norwegian State Railways, 
16 Norway House, Cockspur Street, 

London, S.W.1. 














ASK FOR THE PROFUSELY 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


U.S.S.R. 1938 


Complete details cf popular Cruise 
Tours to Soviet Russia for 2, 3, 4 


or mcre weeks, at prices from 


£1 per day inclusive. 


Post Free from Any Leading Travel 
Agency, or 


INTOURIST MOSCOW 


LTD., 
BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, 
LGNDON, W.C.2 























CRUISES & TOURS 


The 


willing 





Travel Manager is at all times 
to obtain special information 


: ‘ , P 
required by readers in the matter of 


Cruises, Tours, or Independent 
Travel. Enquiries should be addressed 
to The Travel Manager, “The 
Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1 
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[te BARNEYS 


(a TOBACCO 
— PEOPLE 


introduce 
a NEW ligarelle 


Twenty-five years ago, Barneys Tobacco was 
unknown. Sheer goodness has taken it across 
the World. And now John Sinclair Ltd. 
have produced this Virginia Cigarette made 
in the Barneys conscientious way. 


Barneys is the most-recommended pipe Tobacco 
in all the World: what the friendly word, 
passed from one pipe smoker to another, has 
done for Barneys Tobacco will be repeated 
amongst smokers of Cigarettes... for this 
new Barneys Virginia is of the kind which 
inspires confidence and recommendation, 


You will surely find this sew John Sinclair 
Cigarette worthy of its great tradition: in 
charm of flavour and individuality it has 
nothing to fear from any ro for 6d. Virginia. 
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Photography 


WHY PICTURES ARE NOT sHAp 
By W. R. AYLING 


IN most cameras of the folding type and in Some c 
the others provision is made for altering the focy 7, 
in effect means moving the lens panel nearer to ae ; 
away from the sensitive surface of the film ‘or plate 
making such a movement the user secures a sharp image 
the film of objects which may be only a few feet distant ’ 
many miles away. In the case of cameras having a fixed fos 
with no facility for altering the distance. from lens to mi 


the setting is one which will permit of every object hii] 
sharp, if over a certain distance away. Folding and oil i 
cameras having an adjustable focus usually bear a Printed : 
scale which shows distances in feet, yards or metres anj 

sign like a figure eight turned on its side. This latter sty Le 
for ‘‘ infinity,” and all objects over a certain distance x. : 
included in the ability of that particular lens to render the “in 
sharply or in focus. On one of my own cameras there jgj -) 
scale fixed to the baseplate, on which are the figures ip fu br 
5» 7, 10, 15, 30 and then the “infinity” sign. In this cag im 


distances over about 40 feet can be called “‘ infinity.” Optic) 
there is only one distance at which objects will be dead shy 
on a perfect surface, but photographically there are ojp 
factors to be taken into consideration. The lens will 
record as sharp, points of light down to a certain size; tems 
the circle of confusion, smaller than which would be inj 
tinguishable in detail to the unaided eye. The emikj 
surface of the film is also unable to render detail smaller thy 
a certain size because it is composed of grains of silver gh 
and other chemicals held by a coating of gelatine. Wh 
developed these grains have a slight scattering effect and cay 
diffusion. The permissible amount of — diffusion depen 
upon the distance at which the finished picture is to be view 
It would be most unfair, for instance, to look at an enlargemesj 
24 inches by 36 inches from a distance of two feet. Ma 
defects including diffusion would be apparent. 

Here then are the two main causes of unsharp or “fu 
pictures.” The first camera-shake, and the second wn 
focussing. 

The latter often comes about through the_user taking 
picture at say ten feet correctly focussed and the net 
30 feet, where he or she has forgotten to alter the focussing 
suit the altered arrangement. Remember always to retw 
the setting to “infinity” after making each exposure, and a 
remember to set for correct distance before making an expos 

It is now necessary to consider another factor, namely, t 
size of the aperture of the lens itself when the exposuri 
made. With very fast lenses, marked f/1.5: f/2 orf 
(these are just typical examples) the latitude in focus—tem 
the depth of focus—is very little. If such a lens should 
focussed on an object five feet distant, other objects in a pla 
say, ten feet distant, will be fuzzy or “‘ out of focus.” Sit 
larly objects only three feet distant will be out of focus. If 
aperture be decreased in diameter. (this would be indicated by 
higher figure), for example, from f/2 decreased to £/8, tit 
o jects in the other planes would be sharp. The depth offi 
would have been increased by the action of making the effec 
diameter of the lens smaller. This is a constant in photograpl 
The larger the aperture the smaller the latitude in focus 
and vice versa. This particular property of fast lense 
rather valuable. When making a picture of the head 
shoulders of a person it is often noticed, with annoyance, ® 
details of the background intrude. If the lens apertutt . 
opened as widely as possible and the head and shoulders ft 
person to be portrayed are far removed from the backgrow 
the latter will be out of focus when the object is sharp. 
this means a slightly stereoscopic effect will be gained and 
principal object in the picture will stand out from the remailit 



















This applies only when the aperture of the lens is opened in the 
When it is partly or fully closed, the depth of focus is incre a 
and all objects within a certain area will be sharp. TH ander ¢ 
of this area is dependent upon the f/ number to which! . e 

'T ye 


aperture is set. To repeat, the higher the f number ! 
smaller the actual aperture, and the greater the depth of iM 
available. (Example F/22.) |The lower the f/ numbéet! 
larger the aperture of the lens and the less latitude availab 
focussing. (Example F/3.5.) 
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CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1756 


For perfect § 
composition 
with perfect 
ease... 


* 


'(7S$6 


| This policy 


IVIILdO * 


In the matter of photography, thoughtful people are, in 
ever «increasing numbers, choosing a miniature camera. 
[3 years ago the Leica camera introduced miniature 


THE VOIGTLANDER 
otography, and, by its design and the impeccable 


recision of its mechanism, proved its many advantages. 


ts performance covers comprehensively all fields of . p Composition — angle of 
tography. High speed subjects—night photography— , view — sharpness — these 
elephoto—colour—infra-red—all are possible with the . 
Leica. And the Leica possesses another great advantage are the three factors which 
—real portability. It is smaller than a pair of field glasses. make or mar 
It is, in fact, the lightest and smallest universal camera sctures 
in existence. Its many fine features. include focal plane your pecrures. 
shutter speeded from | sec. to 1/1,000th sec.—a range ‘The Superb 
of interchangeable lenses—rapid focusing with a coupled takes care of 
all of them 
for you. All controls are visible 


range finder which automatically gives depth of focus— 
36 shots at one loading—double or blank exposures 

a ae ncaag from above, the image on the screen 
23 . . . . 
: n- is the right way up—and identi- 


impossible. See one at your dealer's, or write to us for 
square on _ stan- 


fuller details. 

dard 8 exposure cal with the picture on the film at 
7 W > n ° f+. 
34” x 24” film. every distance because of “ Parallax 


i SKOPAR saniage : 
Pfs se ch s in  Compensation”—a valuable Voigt- 
Compur Oalayed- lander feature. See the Superb 
Action — shutter, at your dealer's, or write to address 
d Wit y » OF L ss 
ated Fy 3.5 ing below for full details. You should 
£21.7.6, know all about the Superb. before 


you decide on any miniature reflex. 


SINCE 


NIWSisdvUdD 


CRAFTSMEN 


- ee See 


ze, terms 
ind 


CIWS 0 


aller th 


* OPTICAL 


eS $314 


SCHERING LTD. (Voigtlander Dept. 17), 
135/192 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


E. LEITZ (LONDON), OPTICAL CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1756 














What is this 
Candid 


Photography ? 


—as they call it, rather 
misleadingly, in America. 


We cannot afford the advertising space to do justice here 
to the answer to our question. Instead, we suggest you 
allow us to send you a selection of our literature, in 
which the whole subject is covered in a most seductive 
fashion. 

We are Great Britain’s leading LEICA firm, atid the only 
people selling exclusively Miniature Cameras and develop- 
ing solely miniature films. 


202 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Telephone: HOLborn 4780. 


of fog 
effect (—__ 


grap _ 


y S61 
onses Staying at Trust Houses gives you variety plus 


M@NATURAL — (Bis cc nice Bhat uniformity. . With all their differences of char- 
wide = acter Trust Houses have these things in common 


a H EF A L| N G = : a : ae —good food,.good service, assured comfort, a 





























s off 
grou S ee ready welcome and moderate terms. They’re 
rp. om deat standing in beautiful grounds in Hertford- waiting for you wherever you go @ Trust House 
and iy, IS Within 30 minutes of London. : . . ee 

m completely equipped for Diagnoses, X-Ray and Laboratory guide with full information and map seni free— 
ain nomad Patients may come for treatment under their own doctor's : SB 
WU in the ercnc a rn efficiency is maintained by a qualified staff write Trust Houses, Ltd., Publicity Manager, 
crea Hydrotherapeuti F 2 Ee 4 
Te Eeetrothevancutss, maceage ane’ peut, } Treatment 5 tn aoe a 

é mmaer close supervision of resident physicians. An important aim +s ‘ 

ich AF tte re-education of the patient along lines of future healthful living. Wherever you go— stop at a 














EBON Yow connct make a personal wisit, please write for information | 
“The STANBOROUGHS Hydro TRUST HOUSE 


ab : 
Stanborough Park (11), Watford, Herts. "!y”hines, Sorte 
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MERCIFULLY the City is calm again, but there is inevitably an 
** after the storm ” atmosphere in Throgmorton Street. Last 
week’s débdcle has wrought havoc not merely with prices but 
with investment ideas. Frankly, I fear that the political 
change—by which I mean the obvious diminution of appease- 
ment hopes—has important implications for investors. To 
take the gilt-edged market first, quite apart from the immedi- 
ate Budget possibilities implied by additional rearmament 
expenditure, it now seems more than probable that some part 
of the extra strain will have to be met by enlarging the basis 
of credit. From the purely technical standpoint an expansive 
policy in Whitehall and Threadneedle Street—I assume that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Norman will see eye 
to eye here—will assist the maintenance of the gilt-edged 
market, but surely the real inference is that even such a “ con- 
trolled inflation ” is bound to bring a rise in the cost of living. 

This may be a medium-term rather than an imminent 
investment factor, but when yields on gilt-edged and other 
well-secured fixed-interest securities are only 3} to 4 per cent., 
it should be taken into account. In other words, whereas 
before the Austrian coup I was feeling happy about the fixed- 
interest market, I now feel that the prospect, although far 
from being gloomy, has been smudged, first, by the increase 
of the war-risk itself and, further, by the fresh financial bur- 
dens this has imposed. I look, therefore, for a gradual ad- 
justment to a slightly higher yield basis over the next few 
months, although not on a scale which would justify complete 
abstention on the part of those seeking income in this field. 

* * x x 


ORDINARY SHARE YIELDS 


If inflation is in the air, however skilfully it may be con- 
trolled, is it not right to buy ordinary shares ? From abroad 
academic standpoint, yes, but there are necessary qualifica- 
tions. The main stimulus is to be given to one branch of 
industry, the section dealing with rearmament, and even there 
profits and dividends will doubtless be clipped by taxation. 








ri {i od My ee 


FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHED 
FLATS and PIEDS-A-TERRE that 


@ MEET EVERY POSSIBLE REQUIREMENT 
@ AT EVERY RENTAL FROM £109 to £1,090 p.a. 


are available from time to time at the following Properties: 
St. Ermin’s, Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
North Court, Wood Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
Oakwood Court, Kensington, W.14 
Frognal Court, 160 Finchley Road, N.W.3 
Cholmley Gardens, Fortune Green Road, Hampstead, N.W.6 
Irvine Court, 37 Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, W.2 
Westminster Gardens, Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
Marsham Court, Marsham Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
2 Weymouth Street, W.1. 
96/100 New Cavendish Street, W.1 
Campden House Court, 42 Gloucester Walk, Kensington, W.8 


RESTAURANT, SERVICE AND VALETING, OR 
SIMILAR OPTIONAL FACILITIES ARE AVAILABLE 
AT SEVERAL OF THE ABOVE PROPERTIES 


For perticulars of current flats available, arrangements 
to view and reservations, apply :— 
ASSOCIATED LONDON PROPERTIES LTD., 


ST.ERMIN’S, CAXTON ST.,WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
Telephone: WHtehall 8202 





THE HALL MARK OF EFFICIENT FLAT MANAGEMENT 
ARO ST A i TI A 
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Other industries may suffer as a result of the pre 
given to rearmament work and from a possible check bags 
sea trade imposed by the war risk. The following table 
ordinary shares should be examined with these qualificati a 
in mind : ad 


Current Yie 


Price. % 

£osad, 
Tunnel Cement (10s.) £3 6 
Gallaher £1 ord. dis £54 4 r} , 
Grassmoor Colliery (10s.) 14s. 6d. 10 6 9 
Maypole Deferred (2s.) a gin ae aCe. 6 13 4 
Pease and Partners (2s.) ze eo BOSS OO. 5m ; 
D. and W. Murray (5s.) ee och! PS ROO. 6 00 
Richard Thomas Ordinary (6s. 8d.) .. 6s. 3d. 16 0 
Union Steel of S. Africa (§s.).. 6a} SSS ee. 1 <6 


I have selected this list as reasonably representative of what 
can now be obtained in the ordinary share market and x 
including something to suit everybody’s taste. The yieli 
calculated on the latest rates of dividend, are undoubtedly 
attractive, and it is safe to assume that, if the world Situation 
does improve, shares such as these will see better prices 
Meantime, I commend the list for examination, with a remip. 
der that this is no time for short-term speculation or for moy. 
ing out of a reasonably liquid position. Buyers should ty 
prepared to regard any ordinary share purchases as long-term 
holdings. 


* x * * 


1.C.I. POSITION CLARIFIED 


The Imperial Chemicals figures are at once a relief to share. 
holders and a sore disappointment to the “ bears.” A rise 
of £307,378, in a net profit total of over £7,500,000, is not 
spectacular, but it gives the lie to the insidious voice of rumour, 
After increasing the allocation to the central obsolescence 
fund from £1,000,000 to £1,500,000, and the tax allocation 
from £846,093, to £1,171,862, the board has maintained the 
general reserve transfer at £1,500,000, and has seen fit to raise 
the ordinary dividend from 8 to 8} per cent. This seems to 
me to be conservative finance and so is the board’s treatment 
of the investment position. After the sale of certain 
holdings the year-end valuation disclosed a depreciation on 
book value of £1,824,066, largely on German investments, 
To meet this depreciation the board is transferring £1,500,00 
from general reserve, which will still stand at something over 
£11,000,000, leaving £324,066 uncovered. 

On the strength of these preliminary figures the £1 ordinary 
units have rallied from 28s. to 29s. 6d., at which the yield is 
6 per cent. Are they too cheaply priced as a front-rank 
British industrial ? My own feeling is that the price is jus 
about the right one, first because I should like to see how the 
reorganised system of administration compares with the old 
system in delivering the goods and, second, because I suspect 
that the combine’s trading has fallen off during recent months. 
The explosives and metals sections are doubtless continuing 
to do well, but what about the important dyestuffs, alkali, 
fertiliser, cement and paint sections ? I could think of reasons 
for supposing that demand in most of these branches has fallen 
considerably from the peak levels touched about a year ago. 

* x x * 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE FAR EAST 


To any investor seeking light on the financial position i 
China I commend Mr. G. Miskin’s balanced survey at the 
annual meeting of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration. The bank itself, with its traditional skill in trim- 
ming its sails to the most variable winds, somehow succeeded 
last year in maintaining its profits and has paid the same rate 
of dividend, viz., £5 10s. per share, as in 1936. Expanding 
business in the early months of 1937 gave the bank a good 
start before hostilities broke out, and even in face of tk 
tremendous handicaps which subsequently arose, Chin’ 
total import and export trade for 1937 rose by roughly 9 pt 
cent. Reflecting the same trend, Chinese customs revenut 
rose by 18,000,000 dollars to 342,000,000 dollars, which 
affords ample cover for the service of the Maritime Custom 
Loans. 

Mr. Miskin’s forecast for the current year could scarcel 
be optimistic, but it is not despondent. The political bate 

(Continued on page 563.) 
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RAN D MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE UNION . SOUTH AFRICA.) 





_ 
Dr. 


BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1937. 





—————_—_— 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Capital Accoun int— 
"pateed 2,200, 000 shares of 5s. each £550,000 0 0 
Less 74,005 shares of 5s, each in 
reserve oe 18,501 5 U 
f I = {ganas @ 
25,995 shares of 5s. each £531,498 15 
Issued 2,125,995 shares of 5 31, 5 
~The Directors have the power to 
Merease the Capital of the Company from 
time to time up to 2 maximum amount of 


£650,000. 


b lavestment Reserve Account— 

As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1936 3,460,952 12 7 
‘Add—Amount realised by 
gle of Investments 
year ended 
3ist, December, 1937, 
Jess book value thereof 
and net amount written 

off Investments, &c. 
Funds Transferred from 
Appropriation Account 
a amount of funds 
expended on Invest- 
ments purchased during 
year ended 31st Decem- 
3937, in excess of 

Investments sold, &c.. 


£271,091 12 8 


154,654 3 6 





425,745 16 
— 3,886,698 S 9 
j, Shareholders— 


» For Dividends declared but unpaid -- 500,329 15 O 


616,970 16 3 
———————- 1,117,300 11 3 


564,606 


» Creditors and Credit Balances ms as 


Balance of Appropriation Account — 


Unappropriated ea “e ee 110 


Contingent Liabilities. 

There are Contingent Liabilities in respect of 
commitments to guarantee and subscribe for 
shares in and to finance certain undertakings 
and for contracts open for the supply of Stores, 
&e, 


£6,100,103 16 10 








PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


By Freehold and Leasehold Properties, Reservoirs and Ventures 
at cost, less depreciation 4 


P £70,622 17 3 
» Shares, Debentures, etc., at or below “market value at 31st 





December, 1937, or where unquoted at Directors’ 
valuation :-— 
7 Blyvooruitzicht G.M. Co., Ltd. . Shares of od 
City Deep, Ltd. . us do. 
3 Consolidated M_R. Mines & Est., Ltd. |: do. fl 
5 Crown Mines, Ltd. ; P ‘+ do. 10s. 
Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. be do. 5s. 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd. ine do. 10a. 
205 East Daggafontein Mines, L - d. aia do. 103. 
250 do. do. maid .. do. 10s. 
54 East Rand Proprietary Mine s, f tu. do. 103 
5 Ferreira Estate Co., Ltd. "Ws do. Is 
Geldenhuis Deep, Li td an ~<a - do. £1 
¥ General Estates, Ltd. ae do. 15s 
40,382 Grootvlei Proprie tary Mines, Ltd. = do. £1 
139,589 Holfontein (T.C.L.) G.M. Co., Ltd... do. 103 


42,098 Lace Proprietary i. ‘Ltd. .. aa do. 5a. 


31,611 Libanon G.M. Co., Ltd.. ae do. 1038 

133,122 Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, ‘Ltd. a do. 5s. 

100,233 Modderfontein East, Ltd. do. £1 

319,438 New Modderfontein G.M. Co., Ltd. do. 103. 

195,113 North Venezuelan Petroleum Co. , Ltd. do. £1 

61,361 Nourse Mines, Ltd. ‘- do. £1 -£3,737,473 18 19 


42,780 Palmietkuil G.M. Co., Ltd. A ne do, 10s. 
46,445 Pretoria Portland C ement Co., Ltd. do. £1 


72,434 Rietfontein (No. 11) Gold Mine 3, Ltd. do. 10s 
37,283 do, do. Is. paid do. 10s 
125,095 Rose Deep, Ltd.. 3 do. £1 
56,250 Siparia Trinidad Oilfields, Ltd. do, £1 
71,457 ~~ African Coal Ests. (Witbank), Lt i. do. £1 
11,214 S.A. Land & Exploration Co., Ltd. . do, 33. 6d. 
44,978 The Hume Pipe Co. (8.A.), Ltd. ; do. 108. 
12,400 The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co.,Ltd. do. £1 
£248,000 The Anglo-Spanish Construction Co.,Ltd. do. 


(£65% repaid) 6% Debs. 
61,928 Transvaal Con. Land & Explor. Co., Ltd. Shares of 10s. 
39,908 Trinidad Leaseholds, Ltd. i a do. £1 
92,000 — uyo Oilfields of Venezuela, Lt oe do. £1 





91,690 Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, L er do. 10s. 
12,830 V lakfontein G.M. C ‘o., Ltd. . ea do. 10s. 
432,420 Vogelstruisbult G.M. "Are as, Ltd. ae do. 108. 
70,750 Welgedacht Exploration Co., L td. ape do. 105. 
41,684 Witbank Colliery, Ltd. .. do. £1 
Sundry Shares, Debe sntures , ete... .- 610,100 7 8 
» Buildings, Plant, Stores, Vehicles, Furniture, etc. - oe 5,04L ly OU 
», Debtors and Debit Balances— 
Advances to Companies « S039 
Payments on account of mining sup yplic s in stock “and in 
_ transit for account of sundry mining companies. . aa 12,968 15 5 
Current Accounts, Loans and Payments in Advance, etc. .. $2,727 i) 
» Deposits, Fixed and on Call 896,387 2 0 
»» Government and Municipal Stecks, etc. 257,442 5 5 
» Cash at Bankers andin Hand . ae oe 14,899 1 7 
» Dividends to be received on Shareholdings oe ee 449,828 7 0 


£6,100,103 16 10 











Dr. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


Cr. 








To Amount Transferred to Investment Reserve Account — 
See Balance Sheet -* . wa «s 


» Dividend Account — 

Dividend No. 68 of 80 per cent., 
(£425,199) and Dividend No. 69 of 8U per cent., 
l4th December, 1937 (£425,199) a ae 

» Balance Unappropriated—31st December, 
Carried to Balance Sheet oe 


£154,654 3 6 


declared 15th June, 1937 
declared 
- .- 850,398 0 0O 
1937 

564,606 1 10 


£1,569,658 5 4 











By Balance Unappropriated — 


As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1936., ai ee £609,089 7 9 
»» Balance of Profit and Loss Account 

For the year ended 31st December, 1937... ee 960,409 7 4 
» Forfeited Dividends Account ae ee ee ee oe 168 19 3 


£1,569,658 5 4 








The Full a and Ac, with general plan of properties, may be shaieed Siaiah the a pareey Sisuaiilinis A. MOIR. & co. 
» London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 

















THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Established 1880. LIMITED (Incorperated in Japan.) 





Yen 100,000,000 
135,900,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - - - - ” 








Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 
Bangkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 
Batavia Hong-Kong New York Singapore 
Berlin Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya 
Bombay Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
Calcutta Karachi Paris Tientsin 
Canton obe Peking Tokyo 
airen London Rangoon Tokyo 
Fengtien Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 
(Mukden) Manila San Francisco Tsingtao 
amburg Moji Seattle Yingkow 


London Office: 


7 BISHOPSGATE, ‘E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 











| World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
249 Branches throughout Scotland. 

LONDON OFFICES 

City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 i 

8 West Smithfield, E.C. 1 | 


West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) } 
Bond Street: 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 





TOTAL ASSETS £85,891,644 


Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 
(Members, of.the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) i] 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The Liability of Members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance No. 6 
of 1929 of the Colony. 


EFFECTS OF WAR CONDITIONS 





THE annual meeting of the Hongkong and‘ Shanghai Banking 
Corporation was held in Hongkong on February 26th. 

Mr. G. Miskin (the chairman), in the course of his speech, said : 
After making full provision for all kriown losses and contingencies, 
the net profits for the year amount to $15,432,216.84, to which must 
be added $3,340,789.84 brought forward from last year. After 
deducting the interim dividend of £400,000 paid at 1s. 23d. and 
directors’ remuneration, there remains available for distribution 
$12,127,542.35, which it is proposed to deal with as follows: To 
pay a final dividend of £3 per share (subject to deduction of income 
tax) ; and to transfer to Bank Premises $1,000,000, carrying forward 
$3,383,004.53. The figures of our balance-sheet have been con- 
verted at Is. 2$d., the same as last year. 

The principal change is in our note issue, which has increased 
by some $72,500,000 and is shown this year in two amounts, while 
on the other side Hongkong Government Certificates of Indebtedness 
show as a separate item of just over $170,000,000 as cover for our 
excess issue. The Hongkong Government now publish at stated 
periods the condition of the currency fund, from which it can be 
seen that well over 100 per cent. cover is held by them against the 
Certificates of Indebtedness which we hold. It is not only a great 
satisfaction to your board to know that our liability to the public 
is so well secured but also that the currency of the Colony is in 
such a sound condition. Other changes in the balance-sheet have 
not been very startling; bills payable are up about $6,750,000, 
current accounts up $51,000,000, while Fixed Deposits are down 
$29,000,000. On the other side cash with Certificates of Indebted- 
ness is up $61,000,000, Securities up $23,000,000, Bills Receivable 
up $46,000,000, while Loans are down $26,000,000. Your directors 
are very glad to be able to present to you today such a sound balance- 
sheet and a welcome profit and loss account at such a time. All 
known and likely losses have been amply provided for, and in 
addition a moderate sum has been allocated for any possible losses 
which may come to light later on. 


BRITISH INTERESTS PROTECTED. 


Conditions in the Far East are today more serious than they 
have ever been in the history of our Bank. The two great nations 
of the Orient are at grips grimly determined to fight it out. All 
the efforts made in recent years to outlaw war through treaties, pacts 
and covenants have broken down. So far from intervening to bring 
this conflict to an end, the leading Western countries are seen 
aligned into groups supporting widely opposed theories of govern- 
ment ; watching each other intently like boxers at the opening of 
their bout. Under such conditions British interests in the Far 
East might well be pictured in the eyes of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as only a small item in the sum total of the vast interests of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Nevertheless, the indica- 
tions are that the importance of the Far Eastern question is fully 
realised, and very welcome was the statement issued last August at 
a critical time in Shanghai which formally promised “ all possible 
measures to protect British lives and interests’ at that port. We 
feel confident that when necessary and in face of every difficulty 
we can count on support for our legitimate interests. 

Turning to trade, it is remarkable that at the end of the year the 
import and export figures together yet showed an increase of approxi- 
mately 9 per cent. over 1936. Due credit must be given to those 
who have directed China’s foreign exchange market during the year. 
Stability has been maintained, and in fact during the early part of 
the year, as threats of unorthodox financial experiments were warded 
off, the new currency gained in strength and merchants showed 
increasing confidence. It is satisfactory to be able to note that, 
in spite of the war, the National Government has continued regularly 
to pay the foreign loan obligations secured on the Customs, Salt 
and Railways. 

In Hongkong we have been fortunate in that the misfortunes of 
China have not so far had any ill-effects on the Colony. In fact, 
many of our local industries have made satisfactory progress during 
the year. We must move waril¥, keeping our eyes open, ready to 
welcome and take advantage of the first ray of light. It is helpful 
and cheering to feel that His Majesty’s Government are keenly 
observing political events out here and are prepared to support 
British interests as and when necessary. Trade can flourish only 
when confidence and enterprise go hand in hand. If thé policy of 
His Majesty’s Government engenders confidence, then the Far 
Fastern merchant can be trusted to show enterprise. 

At the present moment the outlook is cheerless and it is easy to 
become depressed at the prospect of a long series of difficulties in 
China, but there are reasons for not regarding the future with too 
much pessimism. Foreign trade in the Far East has more than 
anywhere been built up by enterprise and by a readiness to face 
with courage obscure and unknown situations. I am confident that 
the British will lead the way in tackling the new problems and the 
changed conditions which we are likely to see out here during the 
next few years. As for the Bank, it can be counted on to do its 
rightful share. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ae: 
COMPANY MEETING 


LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATIy 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED RESULTS 





MR. JOHN E. JAMES’S ADDRESS 


TuE eighth ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the 
cashire Steel Corporation, Ltd., was held on March 18th 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. Pond 


Mr. John E. James (the chairman), in the course of his 
said: The earnings from operations for the year to December 
1937, have increased to £803,565 from £543,970 for the P. 
December 31st, ‘1936. This represents a substantial improver Le 
and I hope during the course of my speech to inform you: of # 
principal factors which influenced the result. The result itself 
{ feel sure you will regard as satisfactory. ; 


The net profit for the year, brought down at this stage, amounts 
to £628,565, an increase on the net profit of the previous year g 
£234,595. After adding the balance brought forward, a totyl 
£705,297 is shown. Your directors’ have appropriated £100,009 
to general reserve, thus strengthening the financial position, 


Dealing with the proposed appropriation of profits, he said that 
the board proposed to pay a final dividend of 43 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares, making 7 per cent. for the year, carrying forwanj 
£78,071. That dividend was higher than the one declared fy 
the previous year. The surplus of liquid assets over 
liabilities in the consolidated statement amounted to £1,246,063, 


ARRANGEMENTS WITH STEWARTS AND LLoyps, 


Continuing, he said: In my speech last year I informed you 
of the arrangement which had been made with Messrs. Stewary 
and Lloyds, Ltd., in relation to the installation of cold rolling plam 
at Corby. During the course of the year two companies wer 
registered by that company and your corporation to carry out the 
arrangement, the capital of each company being held by the promoter 
in equal proportions. One of the companies will manufactur 
finished products from the semi-finished material to be supplied 
by Stewarts and Lloyds or this corporation, while the ‘other wil 
control the sales of the finished products. Owing to delays which 
were unavoidable, the installation of the plant has not yet been 
completed, but it is hoped to commence the manufacture of finished 
products during the present year. This plant will largely, if no 
entirely, replace the cold rolling plant now operating at two of ow 
Warrington works. In comparison with modern equipment th 
plant which will be displaced is expensive to run and does mt! 
afford the high degree of accuracy and finish now demanded by 
the users of cold rolled products. Its removal will also provid 
us with additional space which will enable us to extend the remainder 
of the plant at these works and operate it to greater advantage, 


STEEL PRODUCTION AND REARMAMENT. 


The production of steel in the United Kingdom during 1937- 
namely, 12,964,000 tons—constituted a record for this country, 
representing as it did an increase of 1,265,800 tons over 1936, the 
previous best year. 


DEMAND AND RAW MATERIAL PRICES. 


The year under review has been both one of the most interesting 
and one of the most difficult we have seen since the War period 
In the early part of the year raw materials required to meet the 
increasing demand were at times almost impossible to obtain, and, 
as a result, prices of these materials increased to an i 
extent. 


The dangers inherent in such a situation were recognised y 
the British Iron and Steel Federation, and action was taken }j 
that body which enabled supplies of pig-iron and scrap to be obtained, 
though at prices considerably in excess of those ruling during the 
period before the above-mentioned advances took effect. Attempts 
were also made by that body to stabilise, as far as possible, prc# 
of coke and industrial fuel, which were tending to become pit 
hibitive as a result of the insistent demand for these mat 
I have pleasure in informing you that the steps taken by the Fedenm 
tion enabled the steel manufacturer to meet the demands placed 
upon him, and a definite shortage of finished steel was avoided 
It was necessary, however, to control supplies of finished produd 
to commercial users, enabling them to obtain a reasonable, if mot 
always entirely satisfactory, supply, while at the same time providing 
for export business on a limited scale and the requirements of t# 
rearmament programme. 


Although the foregoing conditions seriously affected steelmaker 
cost of production, prices ruling for finished steel products were mt 
advanced until May, 1937, and even then new contracts only welt 
affected. Towards the end of the year the industry decided' 
stabilise such increased prices to December 31st, 1938, in om 
that the steel-consuming industries might in turn be in a posilidl 
to make contracts with their customers with the knowledge that 
prices would not vary during the period to that date. I think 
is generally recognised that the policy followed by the Federafitt 
in these matters has been in the best interests of both uset 
manufacturer. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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(Continued from page 560.) 

fe says, is still too low to wartant a prediction of fine 
w for merchants in the near future, and in Central China 
-gannels of foreign trade are affected as never before. 
saertheless; there are adjustments. Losses here are offset 
" nine there and he is confident that in the long run the 
nprative powers of both China and Japan will assert 
aslves. Meantime, my advice to holders of Hongkong 
Shanghai Banking shares is to sit tight. At £94 the yield 
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astances in which the market has registered its scepticism 
ster too drastically. It is difficult to believe, for example, 
it the §s. Shares of Veritys, the electric motor and industrial 
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; Pde: # Maly higher than the current level of 5s. 6d. in a more hopeful 
L009 Make atmosphere. This company reorganised its capital 
0, - By years ago and now has a clean balance-sheet. In 1936 
said thy MM made a net profit, after depreciation, of £10,463, but 
t. On the Mohd the earnings back into its expanding business. The 
Fay n37 accounts show a further big improvement. 


Net profits have jumped to £41,499, equivalent to 39} per 
vat, on the 5s. ordinary shares, and the board has demon- 
ted its good sense by putting £30,000, or roughly three- 
marters of the available earnings, to general reserve, and 
wtricting the dividend to 10 per cent. There is a record 
ing plane qv of orders in hand, and although export business must 
ies wer Mptil be difficult, I should expect the 1938 results to be quite 
Out the Matisfactory. At 5s. 6d. a buyer at least starts off on a reason- 
ire. be basis, with a dividend yield of 9 per cent. and an earnings 
suppl meld of 35 per cent. As a lock-up speculation the shares do 

pot look dear. Custos. 
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: : ~ IMPRESSIVE STEEL PROFITS. 

ent the Mf there were any doubts that the profit-earning capacity of the 

loes not'MmBritish iron and steel industries increased enormously during 

aded by #937, they have been dispelled by the impressive display 

provide Miof company reports of the last few days. This table summarises 
he growth of trading profits of the large concerns which have 

tage. ‘Bieently published their results : 


Current 
46,063, ; 


med. yoy 
Stewart 



















1937 
gross Per- 
1937= trading centage 
-Ountry; profits. Increase. increase. 
)36, the ME Vickers ae ° .. £2,020,653 £401,410 24 


Cammell Laird : e ap 306,100 90,870 42 
Thos. Firth and John Brown 867,724 211,706 32 
Baldwins .. ee ae 806,018 196,817 32 
—_ The exceptional percentage rise in the profits of Cammell 
eet the ged and Company is due to the arrangement whereby the 
n, and, 
arming 


sed by 


ompany were held in suspense over a three-year period. 
ammell Laird have thus received in the past year a sum of 
75,000, against nil, from that investment, representing a 
ken by mp Per cent. tax free dividend for each of the years 1935, 1936 
tained, mend 1937, 
ng the All the companies have handled their profits in a very con- 
temps Bervative fashion. Cammell Laird raised their dividend from 
a 5 per cent. to 8} per cent. and Thomas Firth and John Brown 
teri MEO 15 per cent. to 17} per cent., but neither Baldwins nor 
ickers increased the rate, although Baldwins had a larger 
laced ge DOUNt of capital ranking. Moreover, all the companies have 
oided Ma'*Preciated on the increase scale necessitated by the expansion 
oduct’ bf their business. Reserve appropriations have been generally 
if ot increased, | and in the Vickers group there were important 
“a Mcreases in the gross profits of the English Steel Corporation 
0 ind of Vickers Armstrongs. The English Steel Corporation’s 
pss profit rose by £257,953 to £1,317,399, but the increase 
mt wholly absorbed in higher taxation, and the dividends 
va payable to Vickers and‘ Cammell Lairds were the same as last 
ed tar, namely 20 per cent. tax free on the deferred shares. 
ickers-Armstrongs’ gross profit advanced by approximately 
sition E25°3000 to £1.965,556, but of this increase less than £100,000 
> tute’ *S Passed over as dividend to Vickers. 


ink if 
: LANCASHIRE STEEL OUTLOOK. 


rafioa 

r wl Although it has been established that the steel industry 
MS Deen and still remains in a state of prosperity, the note of 
(Continued on page 564.) 
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profits of the Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage and Wagon | 








Estate 
Duties 


by coclilieneile 


ly THESE post-war years 
Estate Duty has become more productive 
to the Exchequer and more onerous to 
those who benefit under a Will. 


The necessities of the national finances 
are such that there would appear little 
likelihood of this particular burden of 
taxation being lightened. 


There is, however, a way of escape for 
those who wish to pass on, unimpaired, 
the savings of a lifetime or inherited 
wealth. 


By means of a Prudential Life Assurance 
Policy the Estate Duty, likely to be pay- 
able, can be provided by comparatively 
small yearly instalments. This method 
also obviates the probability of forced 
sales of land or securities. 


Also, arrangements may be made where- 
by the Duty can be paid direct to the 
Inland Revenue, out of the money due 
under the policy, BEFORE PROBATE IS 
OBTAINED. 


The completion of the coupon below 
commits you to nothing. But it. may 
lead to peace of mind for yourself and 
the gratitude of those you wish to benefit. 





To 
The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltd. Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 


I desire particulars of a Whole Life Policy 


which will ensure the payment at death of. 

















se aeaeesens Exact date of Birtle...........:sess-ssc-cscessoose 
(Mr., Mrs, or Miss) 
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S.P. 25/3/38. f7 
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COMPANY MEETING 


PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH 
THEATRES 








GAU MONT-BRITISH SUBSIDIARY’S SUCCESSFUL 
YEAR 





RECORD DIVIDEND 





THE twenty-eighth annual general meeting of Provincial Cinema-_ 


tograph Theatres, Ltd., was held on March 17th in London. 

Mr. Mark Ostrer (chairman and managing director) said that the 
net profit, at £506,702, showed an increase of £2,777 compared with 
the previous year, and, with: £124,366 brought forward, there was 
available for distribution £631,068, a sum not before exceeded in 
the history of the company. The reserve for income tax and National 
Defence Contribution stood at £89,246, and provided fully for the 
company’s liability to January 31, 1938. The depreciation reserve 
account, with the addition of £98,500 appropriated from the profits 
of the year under review, now stood at the substantial figure of 
£1,094,085. The Debenture stock sinking fund had now been in 
operation for four years, and the reserve created appeared at £53,685. 
This fund had been built up out of profits and constituted a reserve 
which ultimately would be freed for the general or any other reserve. 
The general reserve remained at £675,000, and was £175,000 in 
excess of the amount of the Ordinary share capital. 

For the year under review no appropriation had been made to 
general reserve, which remained at £675,000. During the recent 
years of expansion and consolidation the directors had considered 
it prudent to utilise the surplus earnings to strengthen the company’s 
financial structure. No additional permanent capital had been 
raised since the issue of Debenture stock in 1929. During that 
period substantial sums had been placed to depreciation and general 
reserves, amounting in the aggregate to over £1,200,000, which had 
been used in erecting or acquiring twenty-three modern theatres. 

The reserve for depreciation, general reserve, Debenture stock 
sinking fund and the carry-forward now amounted to approximately 
£2,000,000, but this was not the whole story, as very large sums had 
been written off out of profits in the past in respect of expenses of 
issues, goodwill and premiums on the redemption of the 6 per cent. 
Debenture stock—non-recurring items which had disappeared from 
the balance-sheet. He had no hesitation in saying that but for the 
ultra conservative policy which they had pursued they would not 
have maintained so definitely their predominant position as the 
leading exhibiting company. 

The directors had decided for the time being to concentrate on 
the reconstruction and renovation of the company’s theatres where 
necessary. The effect of this would show a material reduction in 
capital expenditure. In this connection the expenditure for the year 
under review represented a reduction compared with last year of 
more than £300,000. 

The directors were of the opinion that the company had accumu- 
lated sufficient reserves to take care of the immediate future, and 
that the time had arrived when the shareholders were entitled’ to 
share in.the surplus earnings. They therefore recommended that 
a sum equivalent to last year’s general reserve appropriation—namely, 
£75,000, be distributed among the Participating Preferred Ordinary 
and Ordinary shares, bringing the total dividends for the year on 
these shares to 9% per cent. and 22} per cent. respectively. He 
might mention that this dividend of 224 per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares constituted a record. 

In conclusion, the Chairman stated that the year’s results might be 
regarded as eminently satisfactory in view of the intensified competi- 
tion with which they had had to contend, and he could confidently say 
that these results could not have been achieved but for the co-opera- 
tion of the controlling company, Gaumont-British Picture Corpora- 
tion, which had had considerably strengthened the booking of the com- 
pany’s programmes. Profits for the current year to date had been 
maintained, and he had every reason to believe that next year he 
would be in a position to present a statement as satisfactory as he 
had done that day. ‘ 

_ The report was unanimously adopted, 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 
£4,000,000 ; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable. of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
—412,000,000 ; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand.. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent for 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 








When destitution and neglect mar 
a child’s life, this Society averts 
suffering and possible tragedy by 
earing for the child; In our 
Homes many little ones of all 
ages are properly cared for. Please maintain one child 
for a month by sending a gift of £3 3s. to Herbert 
H. Glanfield, Director, 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Est. 1856. 17 Leigham Court Rd., Streatham, S.W.16. 


A NEW 
LIFE 





Patron H.M. The King. 








FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 563.) 
caution sounded by Mr. John E. James, chairman oe 
Lancashire Steel Corporation, at last Friday’s Meeting ¢ 
careful thought. He pointed out that the Corporation, 
enjoyed, through the greater part of 1937, the benefit of jy. 
raw material prices, because it was using stocks and:s 7 
contracted for before the end of 1936. Assuming that f 
demand remains fairly stable as at present, he hi 
profit-earning capacity of the Corporation might be somes 
less in 1938 than in.1937. He also remarked upon some o 
traction in the volume of forward business towards the 
1937 coincident with the American slump. This waps: 
should evidently be taken in conjunction with the fact y 
Mr. James foresees a further period of activity in which Goys 
ment orders will have to be given increasing preference e 
commercial demands. ‘ 
* * * * 

OtympiA DIVIDEND OUTLOOK. 

Interest in the annual meeting of Olympia Limited coy 
round the increased competition which has sprung up amy 
exhibition undertakings since Earls Court came into that ff 
Mr. Louis Nicholas, who reviewed the position last weeks 
the absence of Mr. Philip Hill, was quite frank aboy 
difficulties. He warned shareholders that the directors #j 
it inadvisable to resume dividends until lettings have retyp 
to their previous standard, even though undivided’ prof 
are available in the dividend equalisation account and the bal 
carried forward. He also explained that it is too early to for 
the results of the new subsidiary—Exhibition Promo 
(Olympia). He, nevertheless, expressed confidence that 0) 
had every chance of recovering its prosperity in thes 
future. Mo ae * * 

EASTERN BANK. 

Despite the disillusionments of 1937 Mr. J. S. Hast 
the chairman of the Eastern Bank, took quite a hopeful view 
the outlook when he addressed the shareholders last wed 
He pointed out that the bank has no commitments in China gl 
that the small decline in profits shown last year was wh 
due to the incidence of the N.D.C. Iraq, he reported, haf 
enjoyed an excellent year with rising exports and India has} 
a good monsoon. With any recovery in world trade he believ 
that India will be the first to benefit. 

*x x * * 
PROVINCIAL CINEMATOGRAPH THEATRES. 

Mr. Mark Ostrer, the chairman of Provincial Cinematogra 
Theatres, which is an important member of the Gaumm 
British group, had a pleasing picture for his sha 
The ordinary dividend has reached the record figure of 22} py 
cent. ; the company has decided for the time being to conf 
itself to modernising and renovating its existing circuit 
theatres, with the result that capital expenditure was cut doi 
by over £300,000, and profits for the current year are s0f 
maintained. This justified him in making the forecast thath 
statement next year will be not less satisfactory than this year 
He indicated that for the time being reserves were sufliciel 
but hinted that the more liberal dividend policy which} 
been followed this year might not be repeated. New problem 
particularly the commercial development of television, 
confronting the cinema industry, and Mr. Ostrer thought 
wiser to reserve the right to consider each year’s distribut 
on its merits. * * * % 

Equity AND LAW LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The chairman of the Equity and Law Life Assurm 
Society, Sir Dennis Herbert, M.P., takes an optimistic vi 
of the probable trend of security values. His speech 
Tuesday was a justification of the society’s policy of keepi 
a substantial part of its investment portfolio in ordi 
stocks. He pointed out that the market value of the if 
ments was of relatively little importance for the short W 
in a society which is seldom obliged to realise invested fund 
that the income from these investments continued to incr 
and that the Society’s investment reserve remains intact. 
similar argument has been advanced by several ins 
chairmen. But Sir Dennis went further, suggesting t 
the present market values would be found to be abnor 
low and showing that he hoped for a considerable inc 
in the value of the Society’s holdings in the not very «ist 
future. * * * * 

ALFRED DUNHILL. 

Alfred Dunhill, Ltd., the pipe manufacturers, fe 
sceptical as to the reality of trade recession. Mr. Du 
stated at the meeting this week that except for the tempo 
dislocation of the .last few days they had experien 
recession. On the contrary, their retail trade—whic 
would expect to be affected first—reached a record level 
December of last year. Turnover remains satisfactory 
Mr. Dunhill has confidence in the future. 
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gupaN MEETINGS 


ity AND LAW. LIFE ASSURANCE 
: SOCIETY 


ANOTHER RECORD ESTABLISHED 


eneral meeting of the Equity and Law Life Assurance 


a a od on March 22nd at 20 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


on, W.C. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Dennis Herbert, K.B.E., M.P. (the Chairman), 


the course of his speech, said : Notwithstanding the large increase 
yeat fot many years past, our total new life business, both 
«sand net, again shows an increase, and establishes a new record ; 
gross e is £5,582,113, against £5,144,660, and the net 
(667,081, against £4,658,909. ‘The new sinking fund business is 
«than the exceptionally high figure of the preceding year, but 
‘sher than in any year other than 1936, and more than three 
‘es 93 much as in any of the four years before 1936. 
Chims by death were well within the expectation under the 
x¢ mortality tables, and resulted in a substantial profit. Our 
si net funds at the end of the year were £28,117,742, against 
(14,935,078 at the end of the previous year, an increase of £3,182,666. 
[now come to the triennial report. Our last quinquennial report 
jygluation was made as at the end of 1934, and we then decided 
work.on three-year instead .of five-year valuations, so that we 
venow to deal with the three-year period ended on December 31st 
The surplus disclosed is £1,266,803, which, allowing for the 
+ that it arises from three years’ business instead of five, is pro- 
ionately larger than any previous surplus. It enables us to 
‘isribute to our policyholders £835,381 in bonuses at the same high 
“as the end of our last quinquennium, and after crediting the 
sietors’ fund with its one-tenth of the divisible surplus to carry 
das a reserve an increased sum of £332,522, against £312,682. 
Mhis satisfactory result should tend to attract more people to take 
at policies with us. 
These results of our first triennial valuation are, I think, very 
isfactory—especially when our Stock Exchange investments had 
» be valued as on December 31st, 1937, a date on which quoted 
rket values had fallen heavily. We were necessarily faced with 
large depreciation in the value of these investments, but thanks to 
cautious and conservative methods adopted, and to our having 
taside the profits on realisation of investments, we have been able 
show these satisfactory results after fully meeting the depreciation 
nd writing down our Stock Exchange investments to within their 
van market value, while still keeping intact our £100,000 invest- 
ment reserve. Our balance-sheet shows a thoroughly sound position. 


The report was adopted. 





ALFRED DUNHILL LIMITED 
PIPES ARE FASHIONABLE 


He fifteenth ordinary general meeting of Alfred Dunhill, Ltd., 
s held on March 22nd, at Dorland House, 14/16 Regent Street, 
Mr. Dunhill (the Chairman) said: The accounts before you 
how a continuation of that progress I have been able to report 
to you yearly for the Jast five years. 
As a matter of interest I will repeat to you the net profit shown 
m our balance-sheets for recent years : ‘ 
193 .. £10,520 1934 .«- £30,506 
1932, «. = £12,714 1935 --  £35;043 
1933- .. £14,188 1936... £45,247 
dfor the year under review £55,133. I need not remind you 
fhat the last figure is after allowance has been made for N.D.C. 
From this profit of £55,133, the highest since 1927, we recommend 
ie payment to the Ordinary shareholders of a final dividend of 
e per cent., making with the interim already paid, 12 per cent. for 
he year, After this is paid there is sufficient surplus for us to 
tcommend the payment of a bonus of 104 per cent., a total distribu- 
lon for the year of 224 per cent., subject, of course, to income tax. 
You will notice that in accordance with our established custom 
are recommending the distribution of practically the full profit 
br the year. If you agree to the proposed distributions. the sum 
tumied forward will be increased by £133, making £70,433, which, 
logether with our reserve, is ample for all anticipated needs. 
gh we hear from some sources talk of trade recession, 
am pleased to report that, excepting the temporary dislocation 
bf the last few days, we ourselves have not experienced it. On the 
ontrary, Our retail trade, the trade one would expect first to be 
uiected, reached for last December the record total of any month 
lace the foundation of the firm. 
‘ ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS. 
This year there are encouraging signs for future business, parti- 
wal y the spread of pipe smoking among men of fashion and 
msunction in every walk of life. Although we shall not have that 
ait business which was brought last year to all London tradesmen 
My His Majesty’s Coronation, our turnover for the current year 
: M ory, and we view the future with confidence. 
»y Comments are few as I believe it is best that the figures convey 
i. OWN message. I cannot, however, bring my remarks to a 
‘ 0 Without expressing my thanks for and appreciation of the 
ret Service rendered to your company by the highly skilled 
en in your factories and those who superintend them, the 
members of our staff, our managers and executives everywhere. 








£1,000 at death 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 


at reduced premiums 
for the first five years 


Examples 


Age next Annual 
birthday Premium 


35 £8 
45 £12 
55 £22 


Ask for a quotation at your age 


(founded 1762) 














feport was unanimously adopted. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... 
eserve Fund oce 
Currency Reserve 


£4,500,000 
£2,475,000 
£2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and. New 
Zealand, issues Telecraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available 1m all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





PLAYER'S 
No. 3 are 
supplied 
either plain 
or corke 
tipped so ask 
for which 
you preter, 


Kez 





CHARLES DICKENS’ BIRTHPLACE —No. 393, Commercial Road, 
Portsmouth — here was born that son of an obscure navy clerk, 
who was later to earn enduring fame with his great novels. 
In a different connection, fame has been earned by 
that other notable number—Player’s No. 3. In the 
world of cigareifes, No. 3 is acknowledged to be 
supreme for mellowness, for distinction of flavour and 
aroma— im short, for finer quality. 


PLAYER'S 


NUMBER 


EXTRA QUALITY VIRGINIA 





20 Fron 14 50 FoR 3.3 50 TINS {plain only) 3/4 “7 
i 2P47H 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE EASTERN BANK 
DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


THE twenty-eighth annual general meeting of the Eastern Bank, Ltd., 
was held on March 18th at 2 Crosby Square, E.C. ~ 

Mr. J. S. Haskell (the chairman) said that the past year had 
opened with great promise and in the confident expectation that 
the activity in commodities and international trade which had 
developed in the last quarter of 1936 would continue to expand, 
but those hopes had been destined to end in speedy disillusionment. 
Apprehension was felt that the high prices reached by commodities 
would lead to a serious slump ; great nervousness had been created 
by a report from the United States that the price of gold would be 
lowered, which, although contradicted afterwards, had destroyed 
confidence all over the world. Values had depreciated by about 











40 per cent., and later the outbreak of hostilities between China and 


Japan caused a heavy shrinkage in export trade to the East. India, 
whose trade had been steadily improving, had recently had a setback, 
caused by the fall in the prices of cotton and other commodities, 
but throughout the unsettled period gilt-edged securities had been 


unaffected and money had remained cheap and abundant, showing. 
Irak had had a prosperous. 


the soundness of the economic position. 
year. The result for the year was a profit of £127,172, against 
£131,865 the year before. The apparent fall was more than 
accounted for by the new National Defence ‘Contribution tax. 
They recommended a final dividend of 4s. a share, less tax, the 
same as last year. Taking into consideration the difficulties in 
business generally, they had come through the year with a result 
which he trusted shareholders would consider not unsatisfactory. 
As for the immediate future, it was impossible to hazard an 
opinion ; apart from international politics there was the unhappy 
situation in the United States of America. In the spring com- 
modity prices had been declared by the President to be too high 
and a slump had been brought about ; lately he had taken the view 
that. they were too low and must be raised—but how. was that 


objective to be achieved? Prices were regulated by supply and. 


demand. ‘Take the case of cotton; the planting and raising of a 
crop unprecedented in quantity had had the effect of depressing 
prices, with disastrous consequences all over the: world. One 
remedy which would no doubt appeal to other cotton-producing 
countries would be for America to follow Brazil’s example in regard 
to coffee and burn half the crop. Copper and oil provided further 
examples of over-production. They could only hope that the 
differences between the President and business interests might be 
composed in the near future. If business were given a rest from 
State interference confidence would return and they might look for 
better conditions throughout the world. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Executiv Aggro 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, , G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary catia di 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals, The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. But our present accommodation is too 
limited and we are now building new modern laboratories to 
extend the scope of our investigations. The income from invest- 
ments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total 
annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the 
heavy additional cost of expansion. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited 
and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. E ine FP cg 
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ACROSS 4. Part of England that 
1. Fetter—which appears as if Sat on. 
it should link up with eggs ! 5. Substantial part of a hog 
8. rev. with 25. Theatrical 6. Another. one makes a [Jf 
people who get thrown organisation. 
about ? 7. An imported article, 
10, Authors addicted to 8. rev. Take part. 
gambling ? 9. Rich store (anag,), 
14. This animal is a living 11. rev. What a — sorcere 


sermon to the proud. 


my second in 27. 13. Colour unpopular 
18. Grief of use to the unem- Germany. 

ployed. 15. “ Bottom! .. . thee! 
19. Fabulous feet ! art translated.” 
21. rev. See 29. ° 16. rev. A mathematical indix 
22. rev. A thrall of Cedric in tion? 

Ivanhoe was this. 20. rev. Withered woman, 


23. A playful alphabet. 24. rev. This ant is rustic, 

25. See 8 across. 28. See 31. 

26. My first is unchecked in r, 31. With 28. One of a Shay 
my second in 9. race. 

27. Of the doctrine that Christ 32. This ought to be caus 
had distinct divine and sober reflection, = 
human persons. 33. My first is unchecked in 

29. rev. with 21. Stupid smile. my second in 34. 

30. What Edward did when the SOLUTION TO 
sorcerer got into him. CROSSWORD NO. 2% 

34. Private converse meant to be 


























broomstick’s made out ¢ 
17. My first is unchecked in 9, 12. This makes a student si 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 286 is Mrs. Bryant, W 
House, Birstall, Leeds. 





WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283) 8/6, 7/6, 2/6 
TUES. NEXT, Mar. 29th, 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
THE ZEAL OF THY HOUSE 
by Dorothy L. Sayers. 
Marie Ney, Harcourt Williams, Alan Napier. 








To ensure sparkling teeth and firm, healthy gums, us 
KOLYNOS, the antiseptic and cleansing tooth paste 
Economical, too.  Half-an-inch is enough. 
Chemists and Stores. 


1/9, 1/- and 6d. per tube. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





—— tC 
RATES 


per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
To eyed CAPI TALS occupying the equivalent to a 
By che asaline. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
ements aca 9 — , sos bye ror 
tions ; §°o for 13 3 74% for 26 ; and 10° 
sila should reach. THE SPECTATOR 
fers? 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
Ppa insertion not later than Tuesday of each week, 


——— 
PERSONAL 


Fe 
ING BREAKFASTS for 52,000 hungry 
Arise children are provided each winter. Will 
al ga please ? £1 pays for 80. R.S.V.P. 
Rev. Percy INESON, Superintendent, EAST 
END D MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1 
eel 
ACKWARD YOUNG MAN or one requiring 
Bs — successfully treated. Private house 














a eseemended, From seven guineas weekly. 
Box No. A710, The Spectator. 








ARRISTER and Chartered Secretary requires 
B Secretarial or legal appointment.—Box No. A.711. 








MPETENT COMPANION-SECRETARY _ re- 
for young writer, indifferent health, from 
April onwards. French and one other language 
essential. Travelling, friendly companionship, small 
amount of typing. Preference will be given to person 
who is free for at least two years ; six weeks’ holiday 
from one another; six months trial pericd. Salary 
£280, all expenses paid. In second jea-, with 
improved health, roaming world visits.—Answer 
Box No. 681—DoRLAND, 65 Champs Elysées, Paris, 
and expect three weeks’ delay in advertiser’s reply. 





ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
mives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM BAR 9058. 





ASTBOURNE Nursing Home has vacancies for 
Convalescent and Chronic cases. Comfort and free- 
dom, efficient day and night staff.—A.708, The Spectator. 





yee taught conversationally by thoroughly 
rienced Parisian.—HENRI BERNOT, 7 Gwynn 
House, Lower Sloane Street, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 





od COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book, 
.. . and I will.”—BritisH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsycHOLOGY,LTD.,1 (BR)Ludgate Hill,E.C.4. 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





Sadvie given | and its fears overcome by the expert 
advice given by Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford 
Court Mansions, W.C.1. 


Resident and day pupils. 
Museum: 3665. ies 





N° Diver smokes while in submersion, 
Above, TOM LONG?’s his rich diversion. 


TAMMERING and SPEECH DEFECTS, a FREE 
LECTURE by W. A. Carot, the eminent Specialist. 
Explaining , a causes and correct cure. 
a 2 ALL, Westminster, Monday, April 4th, 
7.30 p.m, 








DIABETICS, GOOD NEWS! Cadbury’s have 

perfected a special chocolate suitable for diabetic 
patients which retails at only 1s. per packet. This is 
obtainable from most chemists and high-class grocers, 
confectioners, and Boots’ branches. 



















fan Ocean 
Voyage 
fd Tour in 


CANAD 


It's grand fun, crossing the Atlantic by the 
Short Sea route with a thousand miles of coastal 
scenery in the smooth St. Lawrence. And 
Canada is a grand country for Holidays too! 
Why not join one of our Escorted Tours this 
Summer and have the time of your life? Three- 
week tours to Eastern Canada, four-week tours 
to the Rockies, seven-week tours across Canada. 
Fares moderate—comfort assured. Get our 
programme. 

For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent or 


Cuadion Pacific 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London. W.C.2. (WH Itehall Lae 
and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3., Liverpool, 
Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast and Dublin. 


& UNITED 
STATES 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 
EAGUE OF NATIONS UNION AND BRITISH 
4 UNIVERSITIES LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
SOCIETY. 
APPOINTMENT FOR WORK IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 





The League of Nations Union is about to appoint a 
TRAVELLING SECRETARY for Universities and 
Colleges at a salary of £250, a year and the British 
Universities League of Nations Society is about to elect 
a Secretary (unpaid). It is desirable that both appoint- 
ments should be held by the same person. Only 
Graduates or those about to graduate need apply. A 
form of application may be obtained from the SECRE- 
TARY, League of Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.1, on receipt of a stamped-addressed 





Fake uct OF ABERDEEN. 


CHAIR OF DIVINITY AND 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 


of Aberdeen 
DIVINITY 


The University Court of the Universi 
invites lications for the CHAIR O. 
AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Persons who desire to be consjdered for the office 
are oy ee ited to lodge Sass names with the Secretary 
to the University by May 7th, 1938. 

The University Court and the d of Nomination 
reserve their respective rights to appoint or nominate 
any person whether he may have lodged his name 
or not. 

By the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1932, the Chair 
is a Non-Denominational one. 

The salary pape | is FR with a Manse. 

BUTCHART 
Secretary a ae University of Aberdeen. 
_ University of Aberdeen. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S 





SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 


Professional and 
Seven months’ 


Practical Training for Social, 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. 
Course, £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 


; ee COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 
(Under Distinguished Patronage.) ‘ 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
j INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply - Grosvenor haion S.W.1 (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls trom 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120- rife Dp. a. 





DUAL SCHOOLS 





‘ ¥ 
SCHOOLS 
nging to 
SOCIETY OF ORRIENDS. “ UAKERS) 
N GREAT BRITAIN 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees). 
Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract ... 199: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York + 144: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 1§0: 12-19: {189 
4GIrRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract .. 172: 9-18: £110 
The Mount School, York .. r18: 13-19: £153 
Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks. 160: 9-17: £38 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, : 
issex ay ASS -» 208: 10-18: £99 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, ‘ 
Essex (Junior) _ 30: 7-10: {£99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset 160 : 10-18 : £123 


110: 7-17: £82 Is. 
BOARDING SCHOOL 


Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb. 
Co-EDUCATIONAL ‘“‘ MODERN” 


Friends’ School, Sibford, ar. 
Banbury -- 1§8: 10-17: £8t 
Apply to School, or to SECRETARY, Friends Education 


Council, 40 F riends House, Euston Road, N.W: 1. 
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SUNSHINE 


& HEALTH 
SPECIAL TOURS 


REINA del PACIFICO 
ORBITA 
ORDUNA 
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Popular fares, including hotel, 
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THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. ' 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





_ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c, 


CINEMAS 





_ HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.7. 
i agai erton 

An Examination will be held on the roth May 
(preliminary) at candidates’ own Schools, and 26th to 
28th May (final) at Mill Hill, when several ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition to 
candidates who are over 12 and under 14 on 1st April, 
1938. 

About eight “epee are offered varying from 
£100 to £60 p 

Exhibitions = the sons of Christian Ministers are 
awarded once a year following an examination held in 
May. These Exhibitions vary in value up to £100 
per annum each, but in special circumstances may be 
increased. 

Foundationers. A limited number of places in School 
are kept for the sons of Christian Ministers at one- 
third reduction of Fees. Nominations are made on the 
recommendation of the Headmaster and not through 
competitive examination. 

For further information and pomenes? forms apply 
to the SEcRETARY, Mill Hill School, N.W 


S EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


An examination for the award of SCHOLARSHIPS 
of the maximum value of £60 a year each will be held 
at S. Edmund’s School, Canterbury, on June rst and 
2nd, 1938, for boys under fourteen on March rst, 1938. 

Full information may be obtained from the Head- 
master, the Rev. H. BALMFoRTH, M.A., S. Edmund’s 
School, Canterbury. 








HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


An EXAMINATION will be held on May 24th and 
25th, and on June 1st and 2nd, for the award of the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS :— 

Three or four Open Scholarships of £100 a year, six 
of between £25 and £75 a year.—Further information 
may be obtained from the HEAD-MaASTER. 


EDUCATIONAL 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS 
Davies’s, the well known Civil Service Tutors, 
offer complete eT ag excellent prospects. 


CIVIL SERVICE: ADMINISTRATIVE GROUP 
TAX INSPECTOR GROUP 

Summer Term Begins Wednesday, April 6th. 
Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414/5. 





c™ -ELY C. WRIGHT Ltd. The Advisory Bureau 
» of the above Educational Agency gives reliable 
information concerning Girls’ SCHOOLS of all types, 
Boys’ Preparatory Schools, SECRETARIAL and other 
TRAININGS, 50 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 





epee: AM HOUSE, CRANHAM,-= GLOS. 

Preparation for College Entrance and other examina- 
tions by experienced tutors. Healthy country life. 
Riding.—For recent successes apply, Miss H. CREASER, 


M.A. (Oxon.) 





= yal gy TUTORS (Miss Freeston, 
A.Oxon., Miss Nanco, B.A.Lond., and 
EI staff), undertake coaching for University, 
School and Civil Servi ice examinations. (Men orwomen 
students.) Small groups for Matriculation, etc. Indi- 
vidual tuition in weak subjects. Modern language 
classes. English for foreigners. Reasonable charges. 
For prospectus, advice, and list of recent successes, 
apply 2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery Row, 
S.W. 1 (beside the Army and Navy Stores). Interviews 
by appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 





SS 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


UTHORS’ MSS. carefully and promptly dinbil. 
d 1s. per thousand words.—Muss Covustas, 49 Lad- 
broke Grove, W.11. 





EARN Tiny Sentiment and Verse Writing. 
4 Highest paid literary work. Over 80 buyers 
waiting. Details.—Srrvick, Glenside, (S2), Plymouth. 





I ITERARY Typewtg., Trans.,&c.,promptly ex.,MSS. 
Als. 1,000 words. C arbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss 
McFar.ane(C), The Study. ,96Marine Pde. »sLeigh-on- -Sea 





NEND Stories, Articles, Novels for publication ¢ to 
\ LITERARY SERVICE AGENCY, 7 Broadway, aC. & 
Need not be typewritten for first view. , 





ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
K compositions also considered tor publication. 
Send MSS. to Prrer Derek Lip. (Dept. S.), 
140A Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 





3000. 


YPING.—10d. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 24 a 
ay; 


*Phone Brixton 1804. 67 Turney Roa 











DAVEY RADIO 


is made by craftsmen for the critical listener who is 
satisfied only with the worthiest reproduction of 
music. It reveals unsuspected beauties of tone and 
detail in both broadcast and recorded music. Each 
set is made by hand and tuned and tested individually. 
Receivers from £39 .0.0; radio-gramophones from 
£53 .10.0. Full details on request. 

E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 


11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2, 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7166-7. 

















WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


ae PATIENT suffering from Cancer or Tumour 
i who cannot afford to pay for medical advice can 
attend The Royal Cancer Hospital (Free), which is open 
daily for treatment—Will you please show your apprecia- 
tion of this work by sending a special GIFT to the 
Se. The Royal Cancer Hospital, Fulham Road, 
SWZ! 








Let BED LINEN and SPECIAL NOUR- 
MENT urgently required for ye man 
7 A from CANCER. Total income only 16s. 3d. 
a week with which to support invalid wife and daughter, 
who must stay at home to look after her parents. (Case 
33/38.) PLEASE HELP.—Appeal S, oe 
SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, 47 Victoria Street, S.W. 
ADY, seriously ill after operation involving loss of 
one eye—husband helpless, having lost both legs 
owing to diabetic gangrene. PLEASE HELP us to care 
for them.—Appeal S$, DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W. 6. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the ge 
PRICES OBTAINABLE tor your REVIE 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2.(Tem. ae 











PIANOS 





LUTHNER and Co., Ltd., have a few second-hand 
PIANOS, reconditioned as new, for SALE at 
reduced prices. Deferred Payments over three years.— 
Apply 17-23 Wigmore Street, W.1. LANgham 1423. 





Reo SepOLe COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, 
COBBOLD’S POINT, FELIXSTOWE. 


The Scholarship Examination will be held between 
May oth and 13th. 

Six Scholarships, and several Exhibitions, £60- £30, 
are offered, two of which may be reserved tor music 
(preferably strings), for candidates of sufficient merit. 

Entries by April gth. 

Age under 15 on June rst, 1938. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


EXAMINATIONS 


: 


LONDON ASSOC IAT ION OF CERT IFIED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


The half-yearly PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDI- 
ATE and FINAL EXAMINATIONS will be held on 
‘Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 7th, 8th and 
gth June next, in London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nottingham, ellen and Sheffield. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the offices of 
abe Association at 50 Bedford Square, London, W’.C. 1. 





| 


iR 


Entries should be received on, or before, April rst. | 





MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Tweed patterns free 
on request. — MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 

fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 

insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 

T uesday | of each week. Discounts :—24% for 6 inser- 
ticns: §% for 13: 74% for 26: and 10% for 52. 


N yesh Bw SILK DRESSES 
in over 200 delightful patterns 
and shades to measure from 27/6 
Specimen dress sent on approval. 
Write for catalogue and patterns. 
LEODIAN (SP.14), 54 Cookridge Street, 


EAL SHETLAND knitwear. Ladies’, men’s and 

children’s garments in latest designs, shawls, 
handmade tweeds and rugs, &c. All made in the 
Islands from the well-known real Shetland wool.— 
Apply Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 





Leeds. 








CADEMY CINEMA, 
Oxford St., Ger. 208; 
See France’s defence against G 
“THE MAGINOT LINE A 
the topical Spy film, with Victor Francen and V, 
Korene. be. 





————, 
Ww ell- ~Furnished 
every convenience, 
good surfing, tennis, golf, —APLIN, 


1("e ALL, POLZEATH. 
Bungalow overlooking sea; 

Glorious sands, 

PEN-ROY. 


GUEST HOUSES 
~ Sor , > ae 
W SUSSEX XVth C. house modernised, Ideal quiet 
e work April-July. _Downs, tennis, garden, golf 
(near).—ALLUM, — Pulborough. (Sutton 229) 








_ HOTELS AND D BO. ARDING HOUSES | 
ELGRAVE CL ‘UBLTD. LTD. (96 RelareveR d, 

—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, Sw. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict, 3347. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTE RSHIRE BRINE 
I BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. ~ 
water, Suites 24 new rooms with radiators, AA, 

R.A.C, Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager, 
)};DINBURGH —THE ALISON HO’ TE L L.—Mehig 
_aCrescent. Tgms.: “‘Melcrest”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 








EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 


Ask for Decene List (3d. post free) = 180 INNS 
d HOTELS managed by t 
PE OPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A. Ltp., St. Gerorae’s House, 193 Recent 
STREET, W.1. 





yar ICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. Gunes $ oe: S.W.t. 
—Room and breakfast §s., one night only 5s. 6d, 
or 30s. weekly ;_ with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s, to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


nearness esananreenasensenes nena ‘ 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
oe .L (Dorking, Surrey).—BURFORD BRIDGB 


H 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean)—TUDOR CLOSE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
1APEL CURIG (N,. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLE NESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants). gE: & PELICAN. 
Se ere RO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASTINGS. UEEN’S 


HASTINGS. QUEEN STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK, 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths. )-LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKER’ TON HOUSE. 


IN’) a A 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL. 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
ty SERVICES, 
102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 
MANCHESTER —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT Mtg td 
PERTH.—STATION HOT 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M. = PERWick Bay & Lins 
RHOSNEIGR angles) 8 we ytd 
ST. ANNES-O 
ST. IVES—(Cornwall). TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COU 
TRY HOTE 
SCOURIE (Sutherland). —SCOURIE. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). ara PK., Westoo 
SKYE. mg geen tS HOT. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK, HYDRO Hore 
PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA ove .thiees —BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTL 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteenton .—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL, 
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5 The Royal Cancer Hospital (free) is supported entirely by voluntary gifts. It receives 
se no grants from any Government or Municipal service. No payments are asked 
from patients) No recommendation-letters are necessary. The only passport 
are the facts that the applitant is afflicted by Cancer or Tumour, and is unable to pay. 
There are, inevitably, some for whom no hope of cure exists. For such, a number of 
beds are appropriated. There they remain, well tended and in comfort for the rest 
\GE of their days. For the majority the case is otherwise. 
SPA 
It can readily be understood that the treatment for patients in this Hospital involves 
exceptional expenditure ; and not only do they require unusual costly treatment, 
IRE but their general condition requires special diet. 
In addition to the care of patients, a Research Institute is carried on by a trained 
Scientific Staff, engaged in investigating the problems of this fell disease. This adds 
ry. seriously to the annual expense, but it is work of such world-wide reputation and 
importance that its hampering for want of funds would be a world-wide disaster. 
PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO THE TREASURER. 
CH , . 
: Ae _ < 
. «% ¥ = ; ‘eS e : 
Be — 2 eae 
: FULHAM ROAD - LONDON, S.W.3 
stn FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY ; 
i ls ind bequeath unto THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), sttuate in the Fulham Road, London, the sum : 
VIS. of. AAS A ee Bran aes Free of Legacy Duty), to be applied towards carrying on the charitable designs 
said Institution 
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GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN 


The World’s Design 
by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


“He is one of those rare and exceptional beings—the perfect European .. . we should 
assuredly read Madariaga. For, in fact, his theory provides us with that faith, that 
constructive theory, of which we are all in need. . . . Even the realistic reader will be 
convinced by this sober and inspiring book.’’—Daily Telegraph. 10s. 6d. net 


Liberality and Civilisation 
by GILBERT MURRAY 


The author shows how humanity and liberality are being edged out of our present 
European civilisation because we have lost security. He is also concerned with the 
problem of keeping alive liberal thought in a world that has turned anti-liberal. 2s. 6d. net 


Ideals of Humanity and How to Work 
by THOMAS GARRIGUE MASARYK 


The great statesman and practical philosopher reviews and criticises the main philosophical 
and political ideas of the day. He points to materialism as the source of our twentieth- 
century ills and considers the ethics of humanity as the only hope for the modern 
world. 6s. net 


Confessions of an Economic Heretic 
by J. A. HOBSON 


J. A. Hobson, the eminent economist and author, has written an unusual autobiography. 
He sets out to trace how his early life and his contacts with persons and events have 
influenced the development of his particular economic theories. 


«Among our few wise men, J. A. Hobson ranks high . . . his lucid, persuasive examination 
of man as an economic animal.’’ —The Star. 5s. net 


Early British Economics 
by M. BEER 


A scholarly survey of the trend of economic thought in England from the fourteenth to 
the eighteenth century and of the theories formulated by schoolmen, city merchants, 
economic writers and philosophers. 8s. 6d. net 


The Church and the World: 


Being Materials for the Historical Study of Christian Sociology 
by CANON CYRIL E. HUDSON and MAURICE B. RECKITT 


‘Those interested in the subject . . . . will find in the book a most useful 
companion to studies both of a general survey and such more restricted aspects as 
the teaching of the Early Church, the relation of Church and State in the Middle Ages, 
and the attitude of the Mediaeval Church to law and economics.”-—Aberdeen Press and 
Journal. 7s. 6d. net 
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